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SENTIMENTALISM —SOFT AND HARD 


HERE have always been people who color the actual 

world to suit their own fancy, passion or weakness, 
but oddly we have only within a century or so had a 
word to define their state of mind. Lady Bradshaigh, 
one of Samuel Richardson’s fair devotees, writes: ‘What 
in your opinion is the meaning of the word sentimental 
so much in vogue among the polite.... Everything 
clever and agreeable is comprehended in that word... . 
I am frequently astonished to hear that such a one is a 
sentimental man: we were a sentimental party: I have 
been taking a sentimental walk.” Plainly the new word 
was pretty nearly a synonym for spontaneous, and the 
“sentimental man” who amazed Lady Bradshaigh was 
merely what the later eighteenth century knew quite 
technically as the “man of feeling.” In this sense the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne properly characterized that 
“Sentimental Journey” which began with tears for a 
dying donkey and ended with an affair with a maid 
servant. The word still smacks unmistakably of the 
return to nature. But just about the time of the “‘Senti- 
mental Journey,” an academic body, Warton of the 
monumental History of English Poetry, uses the term 
in quite a modern sense. Speaking of that fastidious 
lady, Chaucer’s Prioress, he says, “She has even the 
false pity and sentimentality of many modern ladies.” 
The word was too new to be accepted by such early 
dictionary makers as Bailey, 1759, and Barclay, 1782. 
Dr. Johnson likewise ignored it, which is a pity, for no 
one could have defined it more memorably. Early in 
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the nineteenth century the word made its way into current 
parlance, being used almost invariably in an ironic and 
depreciative sense. The French words sensible and 
sensibilite ran a very similar course at about the same 
time. With regard to the sentimentalist men 


gladly demen to the badder ende, 


and doubtless there is good reason for this universal 
attitude of distrust toward him who insists on seeing 
the world as it is not. ; 

Despite a considerable literature illustrating or analyz- 
ing sentimentalism, the term is still only partly under- 
stood. Literature, indeed, from the Femmes Savantes 
to L’ Education Sentimentale, has generally touched only 
the weaker and more comic phase of sentimentalism, 
We are likely to associate it with gushing, philandering. 
impractical folk. These are merely the tender type, 
the most familiar and recognizable. There is also a 
sterner and tragic type of sentimentalist. You may 
study him in Richard Feverel and The Tragic Come- 
dians; you may today note entire nations given over 
to sentimentalism of this aggressive type. There is no 
understanding this infirmity until we have perceived 
the exact and undeniable kinship between the soft and 
the hard sentimentalist. Germany in the past two genera- 
tions has passed from the soft to the hard kind. It was 
a development to be expected. We evidently need a 
psychological definition, one precise and broad enough 
to include the most various types. 

Before we design this ship, a word on its passengers. 
They are all persons of a certain importance, and this 
should not surprise us. The most efficient person in a 
limited field will often be a flagrant sentimentalist in all 
matters not touching his vocation. Be not astonished, 
then, if we put in the same boat Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard and Commander Hobson, Miss Jane Addams and 
Kaiser Wilhelm, Mr. Bryan and Colonel Roosevelt. To 
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these we will add for good measure, Mr. Henry Ford, of 
motor and philanthropic fame, Mr. John Wanamaker, 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, Mrs. Pankhurst, and Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg. 

Whoever is able to pick out from this list the hard 
from the soft sentimentalists needs little further counsel 
of ours. Yet a word on criteria may not be out of place. 


The essence of all sentimentalism is inability to march ' 


up to the facts of a case. Whoever simply evades the 
facts, closes his eyes to actual data of judgment, and 
substitutes more agreeable data of his own fabrication, 
is a soft sentimentalist. Equally a sentimentalist, but 
of the hard variety, is he who in pursuit of ambition 
rides over the facts roughshod. In either case the process 
is the same; the world is envisaged not in its reality, but 
metamorphosed into shapes that suit the weakness, 
prejudice, passion or ambition of the sentimentalist. 
Robespierre is not less a sentimentalist than Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. They are merely the active and passive phases 
of a similar inability to grasp the world as it is. Both 
build up a false world in which one acts relentlessly, 
while the other dreams and sighs. In both instances 
the sentimentalist is too tender or too impatient to cope 
with the world about him. He moves instead in a world 
of arbitrary choice and unbridled fancy. He oversimpli- 
fies his problem by cancelling all disagreeable or difficult 
terms, and by playing with tractable terms of his own 
evocation. In both cases phantasm replaces reality. The 
easy calculation in the void of unrelated individual de- 
sires crumbles on first impact with the stern world that 
is. In the name of an idyllic primitivism, Rousseau sets 
up the guillotine; in the name of equalitarian democracy, 
Robespierre smooths the way for Napoleon. Both have 
distorted the world that is, to please themselves; but the 
world that is has had its revenge upon those who decline 
to deal lucidly with it. 

To blur valid distinctions which tell against one’s 
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major enthusiasm is usually the first symptom of sen- 
timentalism. The process of adjusting the world to suit 
oneself is still partial and relatively modest. Soft senti- 
mentalists often remain in this stage. When it suits 
their purpose, they recklessly equate things and issues 
really very different; when a fact is too inconvenient 
for their maxims, they pretend it away. Invariably 
they are verbalists, substituting wide shibboleths for 
the painful analysis of human motive and conduct as 
they are. Mr. Henry Ford would embroider Murderer 
across the breast of every soldier. He merely confuses 
in one category of abhorrence the wretch who slays for 
wrath or gain, and the devoted citizen who obeys his 
country’s call to arms, risking his own life that his coun- 
try may live more abundantly. To identify such a man 
with a common murderer, is to waive all study of the 
two transactions, to blur all the moral distinctions in- 
volved; it is the act of a soft sentimentalist whose nerves 
and intelligence are incapable of coping with the ghastly 
fact of a world war. Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard goes 
about insisting that the United States shall add to the 
Cabinet a Secretary of Peace. An admirable idea if one 
believes that peace can be manufactured like postage 
stamps. A very foolish idea, when one recalls that every 
Secretary of State is charged with precisely the duty of 
maintaining peace. A titular Secretary of Peace would 
be either a non-entity, or a meddler with the ordinary 
on-going of our international business. What Mr. Vil- 
lard really means is that he wants our Secretaries of 
State more pacific than they have been — considering 
the very recent incumbency of Mr. Bryan, a quite un- 
reasonable desire—or else he merely offers the idea 
as an oblation untidy yet sincere upon the altar of a 
vaguely apprehended peace. Mr. John Wanamaker 
qualifies for the soft class when he proposes buying back 


Belgium at Germany’s price. It needs only a moment 
of reflection to show that such a precedent would make 
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the conquest of small and innocent powers excellent 
good business for any nation of freebooting temper. 
The counsel is merely an ill-considered expedient to stop 
the war at all costs. 

But the perfect type of the muddled and mushy sen- 
timentalist is unquestionably Mr. Bryan. In several 
public statements following his resignation, he asserts 
the absolute parity of England’s attempt to starve out 
Germany, and the sinking of the Lusitania. The blurring 
process could hardly go farther. To cripple a foe by 
cutting off food supplies has for centuries been a legally 
established practice of warfare. It involves no excessive 
inhumanity; for the process is a gradual one, and can be 
entirely avoided or promptly terminated by surrender. 
A nation so blockaded still controls the lives of its citizens. 
They need endure no more than they wish. To sink a 
passenger ship without warning is, on the contrary, a 
summary, and unescapable and wholly atrocious act, 
involving the swift and certain slaughter of many inno- 
cent persons. To equate the two cases evinces a hopeless 
moral confusion. Another mark of the soft sentimentalist 
is that he is usually so preoccupied with his own idealism 
as to forget all the established common decencies. There 
are conventional loyalties only by the observance of 
which men can act together, the breach of which means 
anarchy. Here Mr. Bryan’s case is equally exemplary. 
By a treachery, most real however involuntary, Mr. Bryan 
suggested to Ambassador Dumba that the President’s 
first note to Germany was not to be taken at face value. 
Mr. Bryan preferred the expression of his individual 
idealism to the discretion that binds every public officer, 
to the loyalty he owed to his chief. While relieving his 
mind, he forgot his country. He repeated the offence even 


more grossly when, using the information he held officially 
and in confidence, he made it the basis of a public cam- 


paign against the policy to which he had put his hand and 
sworn allegiance. Such deeds are quite natural in senti- 
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mentalists of the soft variety. They disqualify for the 
esteem and fellowship of men of honor. And the crown of 
Mr. Bryan’s offending is that it was probably entirely un- 


intentional. He merely acted as one of his mentality will, 


smearing the sharp issues of personal honor and loyalty 


with the copious ooze of his own random humanitarianism. 
Between the soft and the hard sentimentalists there 
is an ambiguous class to which we are inclined to assign 


Miss Jane Addams, Colonel Roosevelt, and Prince Rup- 
precht of Bavaria. They all show symptoms of those 


fixed major obsessions which are the mark of hard sen- 
timentalism, but they all reveal as well the somewhat 
casual verbality and confusion of aim which are the sign 


manual of soft sentimentalism. Miss Addams, in de- 


fiance of the precedents of successful agitation, presses 
her peace movement at the moment when the world is 
most indifferent to it, frames practical recommendations 


which are discredited as soon as uttered, and comes home 


to calumniate on simple hearsay all the soldiers in the 


great war: intoxicants inspire their most valiant deeds. 
Such miscalculation of one’s conditions and distortion 
of evidence indicate deeply rooted but irresponsible 


emotionalism. In view of Miss Addams’s most service- 


able past, one may hope that her later vagaries are only 
transitory adventures in sentimentalism. Yet it is a bourne 
from which few return, and her case is evidently serious. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s symptom is his reckless loquacity. 


Matthew Arnold desired that morality might be touched 
by emotion, thus acquiring a certain warmth. The 
Colonel’s expedient is “hot air.” He has a gift for 
the picturesquely inaccurate phrase, as when he calls 
the Lusitania massacre “piracy.” As the organized 
policy of a nation, that is the last thing it was. At least 
Colonel Roosevelt’s indeterminate rhetoric always man- 
ages to suggest that his heart is in the right place. To 
this extent, it may seem more calculated than sentimental. 

But these transitional types not seldom have the gift 
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of making indiscretion pay. At a moment when the 


French army had not a pound of American ammuni- 
tion, Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria assured a correspond- 
ent that half the shells hurled against the German posi- 


tions were of American manufacture. Clearly his nerves 


have been unable to withstand the obsession of “ American 


Munitions.”” He has read a prospect as a present reality, 
naturally without evidence of any sort. In a layman, 
such an anticipation might not be strange, in a great 


general, it betrays a deplorable loss of sang froid, a patent 


yielding to the sentimentalism of hate. 
While on this matter of American munitions, let me 
observe that it has been the touchstone to exhibit sen- 


timentalists of all grades. We must eliminate of course 


a large and noisy body of pro-Germans who are merely 


pretending to be pacifists. There remains a multitude 
of simple folk who find the traffic immoral and wish it 
stopped. They are too much concerned with their own 


moral sensibilities to consider all the terms of a some- 


what complicated question. They decline to go beyond 


the immediate shock: — “This cartridge is intended to 
kill a man. Horrible!”” They forget that for a score of 
years Germany has been heaping up similar mankilling 


implements, that France and England, in the confidence 


that munitions could always at need be bought in open 
market, have kept a more slender supply. Is the shell 
that is forged today at Bridgeport a thing of horror, while 
that forged ten years ago at Essen a thing to be accepted? 


So the munitions sentimentalists seem to reason. Yet 
reasoning is too good a word to waste on their psychic 
processes. ‘They lack the fundamental sense of through- 
ness, and fair play without which no human transaction 
can rightly be estimated. Neutrality requires that the 
legal conditions and expectations under which war was 
incurred be maintained. In the midst of war, for any 
nation to change such conditions and expectations in a 
sense favorable or unfavorable to any belligerent, would 
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be both technically and morally a breach of neutrality. 
But there are many people too tender-minded, too much 
appalled by their own visions of blood shed, to think the 
thing through. 


The hard type of sentimentalist is perfectly familiar 
to psychiatrists. In his extreme phase he is simply the 
votary of fixed ideas, the paranoiac. But the fact that 
his distortion of the world is systematic and purposeful 
often gets him credit among unthinking people. He is 
the tragic variety of sentimentalist, not merely from the 
inflexibility of his personal delusions, but from the ardor 
with which he imposes them on others. Whole nations 
are given over to this variety of sentimentalism. Today 
the world is at war because Germany has systematically 
built up the delusion that she was being hemmed in to 
her hurt. If any statesman had had the sense honestly to 
inquire what justified the feeling that Germany was being 
strangled, the answer would have been reassuring. At 
worst Germany suspected that Russia might fall upon 
her, that England might drive her off the seas. In reality 
she was gaining prodigiously against all her rivals, the 
emigration, which at one time had alarmed her, had 
virtually ceased, she was not physically crowded, while 
her birth rate, following an universal law, was falling; 
her military preparedness was such that invasion of her 
soil was unthinkable unless she aroused a world against 
herself, her prestige in every branch was growing. But 
for a cool survey of facts that in most nations would 
have induced complacency, she substituted ever deeper 
suspicions. No normal growth, no reasonable ambition, 
contented her. There could be no more striking example 
of that arrogance which the Greeks believed offended 
the just gods. Finally her whole policy, which paradoxi- 
cally she regarded as Real-politik, disregarded all the 
facts of her position and of her relations to the world, 
and shaped itself by sentiment, following the smouldering 
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resentments and suspicions which had become her chief 
springs of action. The clouding of a mind as it hardens 
into dire shapes of its own false contriving is one of the 
saddest spectacles that life offers among individuals. 
What words are sufficient to describe a nation given over 
to such hallucination? 

The protagonists of this national and world tragedy 
are tediously alike. We have no zeal to beat up once more 
the irritable shade of Treitschke, or to anthologize Admiral 
Reventlow and the Kaiser. Nor should the minor snarl- 
ings of Teuton intellectuals detain us. These expressions 
have for our immediate purpose only one significance, 
namely that they are rigidly consistent with the senti- 
mentalism that underlies them. If you are honestly 
convinced that you are the most enviable nation or in- 
dividual in the world, you will everywhere see enviers. 
If your incomparable superiority to your fellows seems 
axiomatic to you, then you will bitterly resent the lack 
of a daily ritual of compliance with your wishes and 
adulation of your genius. Soon you will find yourself 
negatively affronted, and will seek to compel the homage 
which is your due. One may read this mental evolution 
in the Kaiser’s speeches, as in pretty much all the world- 
political writing lately made in Germany. What rankled 
was not what other nations actually were doing, but 
what they did not do, and what Germany feared they 
might do; the esteem and affection they withheld in 
the present, the machinations they might conceivably 
indulge in some unspecified future. The supreme type of 
hard sentimentalism is mania of persecution. The jingo 
and false patriot ever suffer from it in a degree. Germany 
affords a colossal and memorable instance of this form 
of sentimentalism poisoning the thinking of a great 
nation. 

To pass to lighter issues, the most conspicuous of our 
own hard sentimentalists is Commander Hobson. As 
befits the hero of the Merrimac and the martyred victim 
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of American girlhood, his sentimentality is adamantine and 
most systematic. For what seems to many a fairly com- 
plicated international situation, he substitutes the simple 
formula of a vast pro-British plot. Sternly he exorcises 
this spectre of his own making. Most Brahma-like he 
is hunter and quarry. A Cassandra, male, militant, and 
journalistic is an ominous portent. Were William James 
still living he would doubtless prescribe a “‘moral holi- 
day” for the nation’s superexcited well-wisher. 

Which recalls one of William James’s distinguished col- 
leagues who also has a simple ‘solution for all problems 
of statecraft present or future. Whether the name of 
Muensterberg still evokes interesting associations-of any 
sort in America is questionable. Yet we must con- 
sider him, for he strikingly illustrates the pervasive- 
ness of the austere folie Allemande. Professor Muen- 
sterberg, besides being a psychologist, is a moralist at 
large. At the moment of a world war, what is his 
contribution to international morals? A counsel of 
anarchy. Whatever a nation deems for its interest or 
necessity is moral. No mere individual may presume 
to judge a nation, much less to judge it by the stand- 
ards which he, as an individual, obeys. Categories 
of right and wrong, then, do not apply to nations, they 
are beyond good and evil. Now it is not strange that a 
German scholar should hold this mystical view of the 
state, with the corresponding gloomy determinism in the 
field of international morals. For a generation and more 
this crude a-moralism has been the very staple of Ger- 
man political thinking. What is really strange is that 
the teaching should survive in its bald austerity in a 
German who has taught twenty years in an American 
university. To have maintained this eminently hard 
sentimentalism against the impact both of the soft senti- 
mentalism so prevalent in America, and against American 
common sense as well, is a defensive achievement of a 
high order. It argues incidentally for a long war. If in 
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twenty years we Americans have not so much as dented 
Professor Muensterberg’s cupola, how can we imagine 
that in any short time the Allies will crack the tough 
fabric of Germany’s hard sentimentalism? 

Again, hard sentimentalism has its ambiguous border 
line. The woman who wrote to the papers that England 
after her own treatment of the militant suffragists could 
not reproach Germany for anything her soldiers had 
done to the women of Belgium, defies accurate classifica- 
tion. Yet the comparison established between women 
lawlessly violated in their own homes, and women lawfully 
disciplined for disorder in public places, is so grossly un- 
fair and false that it implies a background of fixed ideas. 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s dogma that women may best prove 
their qualifications for making the laws of the future by 
outraging the laws of the present, again has that violent 
and humorless tinge which is characteristic of the hard 
sentimentalist. Equally false is the claim that, as property 
holders, women should vote. In no land but plutocratic 
Prussia is property fully represented as such. Theoretic- 
ally, the pretension counters all those equalitarian axioms 
upon which the equal suffrage movement is based. Most 
practically, the property-holding woman who advances 
this argument is preparing to be outvoted from her own 
back stairs. 

But these incidental absurdities of the suffragist propa- 
ganda should not blind us to its essentially fanatical 
character. Frequently its methods are those of soft sen- 
timentalism, but its major postulates are not. To en- 
visage history as a vast conspiracy of the male against 
the female, as one long intolerable oppression — this is a 
significant perversion of the truth. To treat as nothing 
the ready response that man-made law and custom have 
made to the changing position and needs of women — 
this is singularly to distort the actual perspective of the 
case. Whoever studies the movement for the progress of 
women from a sociological standpoint, must be amazed 
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at what has been accomplished in their behalf simply by 
ordinary processes of persuasion. Such an observer would 
regard counsels of violence as grotesquely miscalculated. 
An ordinary political party would be fairly complacent 
over the results that the feminist movement has attained 
in the half century past. That the suffragists cherish in- 
steed a boundless discontent and bitterness is the sign that 
theirs is no ordinary political party, with its policy of give 
and take, but an immense enthusiasm, a veritable new re- 
ligion. In the eyes of suffragists this is the essence of the 
movement, its claim, its strength. In the eyes of men who 
know political history this is grave reason for distrusting 
and opposing the movement. Common sense, and that 
not of the base sort, must fear the projection into politics 
of a mass of exalttes who have never given the slightest 
symptom of possessing the political mind. To judge by 
their leaders, literature and public expressions, it is a 
characteristic case of hard sentimentalism drawing an im- 
mense amount of soft sentimentalism in its train. 

This indeed is the natural and inevitable relation. 
Refractory to the lessons of history and experience, as 
well as to the admonitions of common sense, the soft 
sentimentalist rarely leaves his own erratic orbit, save as 
attracted by some more potent sentimental luminary. 
He is the predestined victim of the hard sentimentalist. 
The two sentimentalisms, indeed, are not different things, 
but rather stages of one development. Hard sentimental- 
ism, which rarely keeps on livable terms with its world, 
would hardly gain importance, did it not find in soft 
sentimentalism its perennial recruiting ground. Accord- 
ingly soft sentimentalism is not less ludicrous that dan- 
gerous. Its abundant humors should not blind us to 
its real menace. It is the ground and potentiality of all 
the fanaticisms. The person or nation that indulges 
soft sentimentalism will, with any access of energy or 
power, be transformed into the direst form of hard sen- 
timentalist. The Early-Victorian damsel, with her 
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book-of-beauty ethics and her habit of swooning, is en- 
tirely the legitimate ancestress of the militant suffragist 
who underlines her form of sensibility by slashing a 
Velasquez. The Pankhurst clan is in proper apostolic 
succession with Lydia Languish. So the Germany that 
was the sacred shrine of sentiment, the enchanted land 
that denied the sterner realities, while it sought for blue 
flowers and revelled in the moonshiny side of life — this 
sweet, artless and undisciplined Germany was precisely 
the soil from which could spring the present grim appari- 
tion of calculated malevolence and aggressive hate. 
That Germany which had been taught to live, apart 
from reason, by its own casual mood, for the sheer pleas- 
antness of thus living, could easily be taught to live, 
equally apart from reason, by the stern formulas of false 
leaders, for the illusory glory of thus living. Professor 
Dewey has made an interesting attempt to draw the 
dogmas of Germany’s militant nationalism from the 
dualism of Immanuel Kant. That there is some doctrinal 
affiliation we cannot doubt. But the true antecedents of 
the temper that made the world-war, and that conducts 
it with fanatical cruelty, seem to me not so much to be 
found in Kant’s critical philosophy as in such professional 
irrationalists and votaries of temperament as the writers 
of Sturm und Drang, and their successors — the Tiecks and 
Novalises of the romantic movement. They made a 
Germany so mushy and plastic that she could easily be 
pressed into the sinister forms that were already perfected 
in the mind of a Clausewitz. It remained only to take 
literally, as counsels of action, what had been conceived 
simply as military and political theory, and the sentimen- 
tal hardening of Germany was accomplished. 

Surely the personal problem is to avoid both types 
of sentimentalism, to resist the insidious and often de- 
lightful process of reshaping the world that is, into a 
false guise conformed to our own desires. It is so much 
easier to square the most obvious aspect of any trans- 
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action with our own mood, than to analyze the trans- 
action in all its aspects, and adjust our mood to the in- 
exorable requirements of reality. Yet not with impunity 
may we bow the knee to the easy god Whim. When we 
imagine we are going to live by our own flexible caprice, 
we may be unconsciously preparing ourselves to live 
by the inflexible dictates of sentimentalists tougher 
than we, or, far worse fate, we may ourselves be uncon- 
sciously weaving our gentler vagaries into a hard system, 
the toils of which will eventually clamp down both upon 
ourselves and others. The issue concerns not merely 
ourselves as individuals, but even more ourselves as citi- 
zens. ‘The graver and more disastrous sentimentalisms 
of nations depend on the sentimental pliancy of indi- 
viduals. The surest guarantee of any state is a citizenry 
that, obeying the law of reason, has the courage and 
lucidity to face the world as it is. 











WAYLAND THE FEMINIST 
I 





‘ W “the. Daudet’s village-priest undertook to thrash 


the carter from the next parish, he was unwilling 
to take a professional advantage, and therefore set down 
at the roadside the host he was carrying to a sick-bed, and 


: addressed it in these sportsmanlike terms: “‘Bon Dieu de 


Chemillé, reste donc la bien tranquille 4 regarder notre 
> bataille, et ne sois ni pour ni contre.” Now, in a dem- 
; ocratic country it is felt that while the gods may be re- 
, duced by their state of omniscience to a dignified equilib- 
rium, it is the duty of mankind, being less fully informed, 


| to hold positive opinions and to acton them. That is why 
Wayland, educated in this sentiment, was shocked, as 
the time drew nigh when the voters of his state were to 
pass on the question of votes for women, to find himself 
so much the sport of contending trains of thought as to 
be in danger of a condition of suspended judgment. On 
the one hand, he was a delighted supporter of the annexa- 


ee 


tion by women of new sources of interest in life, and he was 


willing to see “the home” modified almost beyond recog- 
nition. So the anti-suffrage camp, with its nostalgia for 
the status quo, was no place for Wayland. On the other 
hand, he was so far from easy confidence in the principle 
of government by universal suffrage that if the vote had 
happened to be constitutionally denied to red-haired 
persons, or restricted to the six-toed, he might have been 
in favor of perpetuating these inequities. Thus he found 
it hard to pump up an enthusiasm for any particular 
extension of the franchise. In short, he was by tempera- 
ment a feminist, but not a democrat. It will be seen that 
his position was one which it would be a euphemism to 
call unpopular. If there were an Obnoxious Review, its 
pages would be the proper depository of his difficulties. 
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By feminism Wayland meant something like this: the 
human race as a whole could doubtless be a good deal 
better off in several specific ways, but the plight of women 


is susceptible of improvement in even more ways than the 


plight of men. Take men where you will, in Paris or in 
Greenland, in motors or afoot, in top-hats or naked, in 
monasteries or in Gay Street, you will hardly find one 
who would care to be the female of his species, whatever 


his species happens to be. Wayland was himself glad 
that he was not a woman, and by way of clearing his ideas 


it occurred to him to try to define the basis for his sense 
that men occupy a preferable position in life. 


II 


He had no trouble in discovering that his first repug- 
nance to the proposition that he might have been a woman 
was based on his consciousness of owning a more service- 
able physique; he revered motherhood, but its physical 
humiliations revolted him. Seeing how these ramify into 
their lifelong concomitants of less foot-pounds of strength 
and of lower nervous stability, he regarded them with 
tenderness or pity or tolerance or impatience or rage, 
but never with envy. It was amazing to him that a 
woman is ever resigned to child-bearing,—not because 
it subjects her to a few months of invalidism and a few 
hours of danger, for he saw men capable of bearing such 
things without any fuss,—but because the process casts 
its shadow before and after, in intermittent health and 
a certain diffusion of nervous energy. It seemed to him 
that it is physiology that is hard on women, rather than 
society, except in so far as society has reinforced and 
exaggerated the ukases of physiology. He wondered why 
women weren’t more keen to find where the limits of the 
unalterable lay. He felt that if he were a woman he should 
be unable to rest until such an experiment was set in mo- 
tion. As a mere man he had the greatest curiosity to see 
what society could do if it set itself to minimize women’s 
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sex idiosyncrasies instead of aggravating them. If he 
might have his way, girls would be trained to be manly. 
They would be stripped of their hampering dress, which 
in itself seemed to him the badge of physical incompetence. 


They would be practised in dangerous sports, where life 
and limb depended on nervous control; public opinion 
would require of them the same standard of physical 
courage as it requires of boys; they would not be allowed 
to cry when they were hurt; the schools would have courses 
in not being afraid of things, beginning with mice, and 
progressing through men-under-the-bed to fire-arms; they 
would learn the ordinary arts of self-defence, and, in view 
of their special liability to attack, would supplement these 
with the open carriage of weapons when circumstances 
rendered it advisable. He felt no doubt of the spirited 


response of girls to such training, seeing how a little 
fire-drill changes a crowd of them from a panic-stricken 
mob to a cool self-preserving organization. The power 
of self-preservation should be added to women’s gifts, 
not only because it gives her a chance to save somebody 
else, but because it relieves somebody else from the neces- 
sity of saving her. Men are always (he admitted) saving 
her with enthusiasm; they often fall in love with her in the 
act. But he was willing to leave it to any body of un- 
prejudiced men to say whether beauty in distress is half 
so thrilling, so conquering, a sight as beauty extricating 
herself competently from her own scrape. 

This remark forestalls an obvious criticism of Way- 
land’s ideas. A world in which women should have low 
heels, no skirts, and unconstricting corsets, in which they 
were muscular, sunburned and able to protect them- 
selves, would be, it is generally felt, a world from which 
half the charm had fled. If charm means sexual attraction, 
Wayland was inclined to regard its diminution as a for- 
tunate by-product of his program. He thought there was 
just about fifty per cent too much sexual attraction in our 
artificial life. If it were considerably cut down, he be- 
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lieved the world would still be peopled, the poets would 
still sing in the springtime, and everybody would be more 
comfortable. But he doubted whether he could honestly 
count on this result. The new woman he felt would have 
charms of her own. What man who looks at the Greek 
presentments of the Amazons can help feeling as we are 
told Achilles felt when he encountered them in arms before 
Troy, that these noble creatures would make incom- 
parable wives? 

As Wayland observed the clothes worn by beauty in his 
time, they seemed to be more than a mere physical hand- 
icap. To the eye of even an amateur social economist, 
the High Heel spells the Leisure Class. It tells a long 
story of systematized incapacity, not to be debited al- 
gether to the folly of the wearer, but largely to the amour 
propre of the man who supports her in idleness: it ad- 
vertises his ability to waste. There was a time when he 
used his own person for this purpose; now he leaves it to 
his wife. The earring, to Wayland’s sense, tells a different 
story, and reflects gravely on the social progress of the 
wearer herself. The perforation of living flesh to accom- 
modate a jewel carries us back to an old naive conception 
of the body and the means by which its dignity may be 
enhanced;—a conception found widely among primitive 
peoples, but represented in the society that came under 
Wayland’s daily observation, by archaic types only, such 
as ancient sailor-men, prostitutes, organ-grinders, ladies 
and the like. Women’s dress, take it all round, created in 
his mind a serious presumption against their soundness 
of judgment. If he were a woman working in a cannery, 
he felt he should not instinctively look to the high-heeled 
class for just and effective opinions on social hygiene. 


Ill 


But as Wayland continued to grope about in his mind 
for the reasons why his hair stood on end at the idea of 
possibly being a woman in some reincarnation, he became 
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aware that his amazement at their resigned acceptance 
of an inferior physique extended itself to their economic 
position. They had on the whole the kind of physique 
most appropriate to the life they led. As he looked about 
at the people of his own social stripe, the fairly well-to-do 
and presumably educated, he was struck by the fact that 
in general the women were living on a basis that would not 
be very attractive to the average man of the same class. 
They were as a rule economically dependent. In cases 
where they deserved and received an ample wage for ser- 
vice rendered, the nature of the transaction was often 
obscured for sentimental reasons: it was assumed by both 
parties that the service was rendered for love, and that 
the payment was a gratuity. The result was that the 
woman’s expenditure even of money called “her own” 
was subject to checks of publicity and criticism which 
Wayland thought he personally should find irksome, not 
to say intolerable. He noted that as the income ascended 
in the scale, the woman was generally grotesquely over- 
paid for her services as house-mistress. In fact, her wage 
in upkeep or cash or both increased in proportion as her 
labors were lightened. Even pretty low in the economic 
scale, among college-professors for instance, Wayland was 
inclined to think that she generally drew a good deal more 
than she earned. In the lowest academic ranks, and in the 
very-small-salary class generally, the woman, on the con- 
trary, he suspected, was far from receiving the wages 
she could command for the same services in a household 
of which she was not the mistress. But it seemed equally 
true that her husband might be earning considerably more 
as butler or chauffeur in a large establishment. And when 
the so-called working-class was reached, sentiment and 
snobbery were alike squeezed out of the situation by 
direct economic pressure, and the woman’s position 
seemed, from the feminist point of view, unimpeachable. 
Its shortcomings from the economic and social points of 
view, belonged to another story. But the well-to-do 
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woman’s position he thought doubly false; she was paid 
without reference to what she earned, generally more 
than she earned, and yet her high wage was often paid 
in such shape or subject to such checks that she had not a 
free hand in spending it, and could not capitalize it. He 
reflected that perhaps the average man might think the 
misfortune of being overpaid to be one he could support 
with fortitude, in spite of its moral disadvantages; but 
in most such relations, whether between men and women 
or between men and men, he had seen it turn out that 
part payment was expected in the form of subserviencies 
not mentioned in the bond. He thought it hard on a man 
who does all the earning, to have to cramp his own ex- 
penditure for the sake of a woman who does not earn her 
keep, and hard on a woman to have money doled out to 
her by the hand of authority, when convention makes it 
difficult for her to support herself. His guess was that the 
social and political problems would be solved automatically 
if the women of the middle and upper classes had the 
courage to solve the economic problem for themselves. 
He would therefore have the girls of those classes brought 
up as usually as their brothers to the practice of trades 
and professions, and he would have them continue those 
trades and professions after marriage. The shift of public 
opinion on the question of teacher-mothers, in his time, 
showed that this could be done more readily than some 
persons imagined. It would probably modify consider- 
ably the current notion of “the home,” making it more 
flexible, less conventional, more nearly what each individ- 
ual pair wants than what society thrusts upon everybody, 
and that, Wayland felt, would be all to the good. 

But a successful and happy business or professional life 
depends not only on capacity and courage, but fundamen- 
tally on physique and nervous resisting power. Attack 
the feminist problem where he would, it ran back to that, 
and brought him round again to his first desideratum. 
Apparently women must continue to bear children; apart 
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from the demands of society it appears to be better for the 
nervous system of a healthy woman to bear them in 
moderation. The wear and tear of the process might be 
lessened by medical means, and could certainly be lessened 
by hygiene. This, however, would be again a matter of 
individual effort, for which women seemed to him to 
have little stomach. He was invited, by circular, by a 
committee of spinsters and childless married women, 
to join a society for Limiting the Births in a Family in 
Proportion to Sworn Returns to the Income Tax Office, 
and another for Making Childbirth Enjoyable, but he 
could not bring himself to believe that a thousand igno- 
rances added together would amount to knowledge of 
either of these technical subjects, and he marvelled anew 
at the confidence of women in the results of agglomeration, 
and their readiness to unload responsibility by pooling it. 
He therefore attempted to dissuade his woman-friends 
from joining societies of this type. But apart from the 
crisis of childbirth, the health and strength of women was, 
he fancied, susceptible of indefinite improvement. They 
might learn, first of all, to control their nervous waste, 
and he formed the habit at one time of making a present 
right and left of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s little book on this 
subject. Two or three women who were fond of Wayland 
organized a lunch-club for the purpose of reading this 
book. 

It seemed clear to him that to be strong and independ- 
ent, to be able to carry the family if the man should be 
laid up, as he must do when she is, to be really her hus- 
band’s partner, to possess the sense of the value of money 
that comes only from earning it, and the sense of its un- 
importance in comparison with other values which comes 
only with the knowledge that more can be earned if need 
be, in a word, to be a free-footed human being, would be, 
for a woman, to eliminate a very high percentage of the 
causes of unhappiness in marriage. But this standard 
would have to be reached by individual effort. Certain 
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elements in it, to be sure, could be furnished most easily 
by concerted action. Educational changes and changes in 
dress would probably have to be so undertaken. But the 
final problem of making good is a question of character. 
Each woman must finally achieve it for herself, as each 
man must. And at this point Wayland was filled with 
misgiving because so many women were barking up 
another tree altogether, and substituting for the vital 
ultimate aim some proximate formal one, the pursuit of 
which is less lonely, and calls for no such girding up of 
the loins. 


IV 


It was harder for him to describe to himself the third 
respect in which he felt that men met life more success- 
fully than women. It lay in the neighborhood of what he 
felt to be the finest quality of women, their noblest func- 
tion, their purest value to the world, and must therefore 
be touched with the nicest discrimination. Sometimes he 
felt inclined to call it plumply, as Sinkievitch does, “the 
superior recuperative power of the masculine heart,” 
but that made it look a good deal like an inferiority. 
Familiar quotation dealt with it more satisfactorily by 
declaring that while “‘love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*tis woman’s whole existence.” And while he was still 
under the heading of the explicit, he was able to call Henry 
James as a witness, who is not always eligible as an ex- 
ample of that method. Mr. James has a feminist creed 
of his own, which he recommends to the propagandists 
while considering the case of George Sand, whose “abiding 
value,” he says, “will probably be in her having given her 
sex, for its new evolution and transformation, the real 
standard and measure of change. This evolution and this 
transformation are all round us unmistakable; the change 
is in the air; women are turned more and more to looking 
at life as men look at it, and to getting from it what men 
get.” And he leaves us in no doubt about the exact nature 
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of what Madame Sand got from life that women do not 
usually get, — she made the emotions feed her talent, 
instead of crowding it out. 


With her free experience and her free use of it, her literary 
style, her love of ideas and questions, of science and philosophy, 
her comradeship, her boundless tolerance, her intellectual 
patience, her personal good humor and perpetual tobacco (she 
smoked long before women at large felt the cruel obligation), 
with all these things and many I don’t mention she had more 
of the inward and outward of the other sex than of her own. 
She had above all the mark that . . . the history of her personal 
passions reads singularly like a chronicle of the ravages of some 
male celebrity. . . . Her fashion was quite her own of extract- 
ing from this sort of experience all that it had to give her, and 
being withal only the more just and bright and true, the more 
sane and superior, improved and improving. ... It is just 
possible indeed that the moral idea was the real mainspring of 
her course —I mean the sense of the duty of avenging on the 
unscrupulous race of men their immemorial selfish success with 
the plastic race of women. Did she wish above all to turn the 
tables — to show how the sex that had always ground the other 
in the volitional mill, was on occasion capable of being ground? 


This, then, is the way the matter presents itself to 
various men, all profoundly interested in different aspects 
of the emotional life, and all knowing by experience how 
it feels to be a creative artist. Wayland felt it might 
however perhaps be more prudently approached by an 
ordinary man if he first advanced the proposition that 
the feminine point of view is invaluable to society because 
women more than men tend to criticize life in terms of 
happiness, and not necessarily their own happiness. Of 
course there have always been heartless, ambitious and 
fanatical women; and there are an increasing number of 
men who are as sensitive as women to the need for hap- 
piness of people immediately about them and of society 
at large. But, with these abatements (he said to himself), 
most people are pretty certain to admit by their actions, 
if they will not in words, that what a woman usually strikes 
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for as the kernel of a problem is its bearing on the happi- 
ness of all concerned. It is a commonplace that a man 
who has to announce money losses to a woman dependent 
on him, is often astounded by finding that, except by way 
of sympathy for his damaged self-respect, she is not down- 
cast in the least. She is as likely as not to say, “but, my 
dear, we shall be just as happy in a smaller house.” To 
the man this remark seems either idiotic or a pose. He is 
thinking of the external facts of failure; he would rather 
be successful than happy. Nevertheless this feminine 
habit of mind is what makes a man seek a woman for 
confidante when he is on the brink of (for instance) giving 
up a lucrative job for reasons too psychic to get a patient 
hearing in the world of men. It is sound and humane, 
and the world at large is beginning to adopt it as the true 
basis of social and economic conceptions. Now, the 
cornerstone of happiness as women see it, is love — all 
sorts of love, and here again they save the race by being 
gloriously right. The practised reader will foresee that 
in Wayland’s mind the next sentence began with 
“pet.” 

But the inevitable limitation to one’s enthusiasm for 
this beautiful rightness of women is the glimmering of a 
notion that in practice they carry it out with a sentimental 
leakage, an absoluteness of aim, that go a long way toward 
holding them down to the second rank in pretty nearly 
every field of achievement. Wayland noted that the 
theoretical feminists are divided by a fundamental ques- 
tion — is women’s progress to be in the direction of a 
greater differentiation between the sexes, or a less? Is 
it to be primarily emotional with a basis in economics, or 
primarily economic with emotion sparingly used as a 
motive power under government supervision? Are women 
to be lovers and mothers, with Ellen Key, or lesser men 
with Olive Schreiner? The first set of questions is el- 
oquently affirmed by the women of many countries of 
continental Europe. The “yes” to the second set is part 
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of the birthright of the Anglo-Saxon (though it originated 
in France among the ideas of 89) and has been hitherto 
the mainspring in England and America of feminist 
agitation. From John Stuart Mill, through Frances 
Power Cobbe, to Mrs. Gilman, this view has been trium- 
phant. It rests on the theory that women are over-sexed, 
that marriage-plus-maternity should not be regarded as 
the first requirement for all women, but as an alternative; 
the other course being “some form of constructive pur- 
suit, usually industrial.” The problem of the sexually 
superfluous woman, which almost robs Ellen Key of her 
sleep, does not greatly trouble these thinkers; they are 
appeased by remembering that industry is open to her. 
Woman in constructive pursuits, Wayland was wont to 
think of as the “lesser man.” It seemed to him that the 
evidence which has accumulated up to the present day 
has done nothing to invalidate Plato’s famous dictum that 
a woman can do anything a man can do, and that some 
women can do some things better than some men; but 
that on the whole the best of the world’s work, from 
cooking to sculpture, has been done by men. Rosa Bon- 
heur may be trotted out as often as her own horses, and 
the fact will remain that the highest creative achievements 
are to sec among women, to a degree not to be explained 
by lack of opportunity or of the sympathy of society. 
He thought this admission should be made without reluc- 
tance, since it is not so important as it sounds: for even a 
good second place is more than is attainable by the vast 
majority of mankind. Still, something should be done 
about it. 

Plato believed that the second-rateness of women was 
due simply to their physical inferiority, and he proposed 
to minimize this by a wiser education that should train 
them — body and mind —as boys are trained. Emo- 
tionalism was not so striking a phenomenon in Plato’s 
day as in Wayland’s; even histrionism was not primarily 
an emotional art, and women were not permitted to prac- 
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tise it. Plato, therefore, though he knew the Mznads were 


women, and that women in general are vessels of emotion, 
could hardly make the remark which every observer must 
make today, that in the histrionic arts, where emotionalism 
goes far to replace certain qualities essential in the other 


arts, they have reached the very highest levels. This fact 
at first sight might recommend emotionalism as a means 
to art, but it is subject to two qualifications: in the first 
place there are at least as many men as women on these 


levels; and in the second place, the most commanding 


women have had other qualities in a high degree, Mrs. Sid- 
dons her stolid common-sense, and Madame Bernhardt 
her pure reason. 


The case of the arts was particularly striking to Way- 


land, but he made the same observations in regard to 


science, affairs and the professions. In all these he saw 
women doing well, but not excelling. This he could at- 
tribute largely but not exclusively to their less robust 


health, since among men he sometimes saw the dyspeptic, 
the tuberculous and the neurotic at the very top. As a 


friend and well-wisher of women, he was therefore eager 
to persuade them to look into their emotional states; be- 
lieving that if they decided it would be well to subject 


these to sterner control, and to limit their fields of action, 


it could be done without damaging other interests. He 
would not have considered the attempt advisable if its 
success were to be inimical to that preoccupation with 


happiness which is the safeguard of the race; but he was 


sure that not only the happiness of women themselves, 


but the happiness of those they love, would be increased 
if all other interests in life were not merely ancillary. The 
cure for a woman who weeps all day because her husband 


forgot to kiss her good-by in the morning, would be to 


have a pursuit of her own so engrossing as to lead her 
sometimes to forget to kiss him. She would then realize 
that one can love deeply while forgetting the observances 
of love. 
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V 


To Wayland, glowing with eagerness to see the new 
woman rise strong and glorious from the weltering sea of 


melting conventionalism, came daily appeals which said 
in effect: “Here is what you want,” and offered him the 


suffrage. 
Now Wayland looked at the suffrage from two points 


of view alternately. Sometimes he thought of it as a 


means of education for him who wields it, and sometimes 


in its working as an actual means of governing the state. 
Sometimes therefore the argument in his mind for woman- 
suffrage rested on the good it would do women individ- 


ually, and sometimes on the good it would do the state. 


To his special interest in seeing women affirm their per- 
sonality, the first line of argument was the more arresting. 
He was instinctively sympathetic with every sincere-and 
reasonable breach of mere habit, so that he was pleased 


even when he saw a woman light a cigarette in circles where 


the act still had a propagandist meaning, though nicotine 
is certainly a droll vehicle of social reform, and he was 
rather round with his young nephews on the other side of 


the subject. Thus some aspects of the agitation for the 


suffrage fitted admirably into his program, and he thought 


that perhaps to agitate for it indefinitely, without getting 
it, would be to come as close to real life as some women 
are likely ever to get. But in many more cases this agita- 


tion itself, so picturesque and so exhilarating, cut into the 


time and the vitality that might go to creating the higher 
feminism of his dreams. He saw large numbers of well- 
to-do young girls, who ought, according to him, to be 
giving themselves heart and soul to the pursuit of pro- 


fessions, yielding themselves instead to the easy joys of 
group-thinking, and believing they had done a good day’s 


work if they had chaired a committee meeting without 
too patent an infringement of Roberts’ Rules, or delivered 
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from the platform some well-worn statements with which 
their hearers were already in accord. Such work as this, 
if conscience impelled to it, should, Wayland thought, be 
done after the working-day is over. The rank and file 
engaged in other great political movements have been 
persons who were occupied most of the time in earning 
their living, and who agitated in their leisure moments. 
And, paradoxically, the fact that they were doing some- 
thing else most of the time, has always lent momentum 
to their attack. ‘The women who did most to advance the 
case for suffrage in Wayland’s mind, were those who gave 
it relatively little attention, but were manfully making 
good as individual citizens. An amateur agitator is in 
fact not so very agitating; what shakes us in a woman is 
stability. The trouble, then, with the suffrage agitation 
seemed to him to be that, although it has served some 
women well by shattering the conventions, and teaching 
them the elements of combined action, it keeps them 
firing at a clay pigeon, when they ought to be out after 
big game. If the energy, enthusiasm and intelligence used 
in it were released, it would enable the feminists to carry 
the heights of individual importance with a rush, and 
when those heights were gained, he thought, the suffrage 
would come automatically, if the suffrage as we know it 
happened to be still in use. 

If, he further reasoned, the agitation for the suffrage, 
though good for some women of feeble initiative and slow 
reactions, wastes the powers of the best, and gives the 
large majority the sense of being socially useful at too 
easy rates, the actual possession of the suffrage as a means 
of social education is open to questions of another sort. 
The vote might be a means of educating the voter, if it 
were mandatory. Fine or imprisonment as the penalty 
for failing to vote might quicken the interest of the citizen. 
He knew how feeble are other appeals with the male 
voter, and found fair reason for believing that the female 
voter would be even more inert. If the suffrage were con- 
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ferred that year on the women of his state, who were 
known to be largely reluctant as well as largely unfit, the 
next problem would be to get them to the primaries and 
the polls; for he supposed it was an axiom of democracy 
that a considerable body of non-voting voters is no advan- 
tage to the state. The public would feel that the respon- 
sibility of bringing them to the full performance of their 
new duty rested naturally with those who had secured 
it for them, and those persons would also in many 
cases be inclined to the task in order to make as good a 
showing as possible to justify their former efforts. He 
therefore expected to see the more energetic women con- 
tinuing to devote their energies to the exhausting task 
of galvanising into the appearance of citizenship flocks 
of persons who were not yet, in essentials, citizens. He 
asked a number of men what had educated them for 
citizenship, and they all told him it was the man-to-man 
struggle of their individual problems. The more thought- 
ful the man was, the more clearly he felt the stultifying 
character of the act of voting in conditions which make it 
practically impossible to know what or whom you are 
voting for. Women equally with men, Wayland held, are 
political animals, but their political capacities and habits 
are not yet as fully developed as those of men. Women 
in industry suffer chiefly from their imperfect organization, 
yet organization is for them the primary social step. That 
should be their point of attack, and persons interested in 
their political future should put their weight into con- 
vincing them that it is better to be a doorkeeper to the 
United Pretzel Varnishers, than to have had a voice in 
selecting any one of the last four governors of the State of 
New York. 

He was forced to admit to himself that the suffrage is a 
feeble means of political education, as compared with the 
economic struggle, and that possession of it, since its use 
is not compulsory, would leave the apathetic where it 
found them. He next considered whether the expenditure 
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of so much energy were justified by a probable resultant 
advantage to the state. 


VI 


He noted that with the practical experiment of equal 
suffrage in various states, the wiser advocates of it were 
beginning to drop the argument of special merit residing 
in women’s votes as such. Communities where women 
voted blundered along very much as they did before, the 
women dividing, as was to be expected, on just about the 
same lines as the men. There had never been any reason 
to believe that women as a class would unite as against 
men, even to secure such legitimate sex-legislation as 
would further the protection of women in industry. A 
glance at the economic situation shows that in domestic 
service, in the brothel, the shop and the factory, women 
are quite as ready to exploit women as are men. In enfran- 
chising women, we should get all sorts of votes, a consider- 
able intelligent and disinterested vote, a considerable and 
interested vote, and an enormous unintelligent and un- 
interested vote, ready to be manipulated as the enormous 
unintelligent and uninterested male vote is manipulated 
at present. The naked question, then, that Wayland 
asked himself was this: is one of the needs of democracy 
in my community today a stupendous increase in the 
number of ballots cast? 

It seemed to him that a recommendation greatly to 
extend the suffrage as a benefit to the state at large, must 
rest on a demonstration that the degree of enfranchisement 
already in use was an effective, economical, and generally 
satisfactory method of making the will of the voters pre- 
vail. This demonstration was not attempted in the equal 
suffrage arguments that came his way: these rested as a 
rule on the primary assumption that universal suffrage 
is no more to be questioned than property and the family 
were yesterday, or the Pentateuch the day before. 

There were however a number of amendments to the 
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constitution of his state offered that same year by men, 
on the basis of male suffrage, which seemed to rest on 
doubts of the major premise of the woman-suffragists. 
The Short Ballot Organization, for instance, planted its 
appeal squarely on the opposite assumption, namely, that 
democracy as we have it does not work: 


The reason the people are not supreme in this country, but 
are subject to an oligarchic ruling class called politicians, is not 
because of any shortcoming of the people, but is because the 
present state constitutions and city charters are not workable 
forms of democracy. 


The Proportional Representation League also started 
from the assumption that all men must admit the futility 
of the accepted form of democracy. Wayland had read 
something of the far-away origin of democracy, and had 
understood that it sprang to birth when Clisthenes sub- 
stituted territorial representation for representation by 
artificial groups. He was therefore pained to read in the 
Atlantic Monthly that democracy 


contents itself with bunching the voters in districts of terri- 
tory, as they happen to be living together, and thus representing, 
not the voters and their opinions and wishes, but certain areas 
of house-lots and farms, within each of which whatever happens 
to be the uppermost disposition of mind, as expressed at the 
polls by any majority whatsoever, shall be taken for an expres- 
sion of opinion and will from the community entire. In all 
cases this annuls some large part of the votes cast; in most cases 
nearly half of them; in many cases more than half (when plural- 
ities instead of majorities prevail); extinguishing completely 
the public opinion and will expressed in these minorities of 
votes, and carrying into government a delegation of authority 
and a dictation of policy which rarely come from any large 
proportion of the governed. . . . It seems farcical to call this 
system of government representation of the people. 


The supporters of these and similar propositions seemed 
to think it merely accidental that all forms of democratic 
government hitherto attempted have failed to govern 
satisfactorily. Other men, and not the least thoughtful 
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and public-spirited of his acquaintance, believed that 
literal democracy is in fact a fallacy, and that men must 
somehow strike out a means of being governed by the 
best. At the root of both sorts of criticism lay the fact 
that the dangerous men, the “‘bosses,”’ are made dangerous 
by the existence of great numbers of voters who, by corrup- 
tion or intimidation or bad logic, can be welded into great 
blocks of undesirable expression at the polls. On the 
existence of these blocks depends the existence of the boss. 
In view of this fact, the proposal to duplicate the whole 
vote seemed to Wayland a proposal to pump water into a 
waterlogged ship. And in view of the admitted futility 
of the suffrage as a means of making the voter’s will pre- 
vail, the extension of it to women wore the air of the trans- 
action known as selling a gold brick. These were the 
reasons why Wayland found his decision difficult. On 
the one hand he saw the serious, charming, intelligent 
faces of women he knew who wanted the suffrage, and he 
thought, “why not they as well as I?” On the other hand 
stood his common-sense, and he foresaw that when it came 
to the point, he should be unable to bring himself to hand 
on to them the voter’s privilege of “electing, under leaders 
they did not choose, men they do not know, to perform 
duties they do not understand.” 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ANTI 


Y convictions regarding woman suffrage were of 
slow growth, and mark nothing less than a mental 
revolution. To develop any weight which they may 
possibly carry, it is necessary to describe their evolution 
in such detail and with such frankness that I involun- 
tarily thought of the record as “‘Confessions;” and while 
I have been writing, the importance of being candid has 
so grown upon me that I was for a moment tempted to 
call it Confidences; but of course that title is incongruous 
with publication. Confidences imply confidence, and if 
we could have more confidence in the world’s intelligence 
and sympathy and, if need be, charity, we could more 
readily turn ourselves inside out before the world, and 
so help each other more from our deepest experiences. ‘If 
it were not for the exceptional confidence I have in the 
exceptional readers of THE Unpoputar Review, I should 
suppress more than I have already suppressed in what I 
had written. I trust them, however, to let the motive, 
and the importance of the subject, atone for anything 
that is left, in either autobiography or biography of others, 
which may appear to exceed the ideal of reticence. 


The first thing I remember is being very happy lying 
on a woman’s knees, and gazing at the fire; and the most 
majestic thing I remember is not any idealization of 
manhood — not the Vatican Jove, nor Michel-Angelo’s 
Moses, nor yet St. Gaudens’s Lincoln, but that woman’s 
face, seventy years later, on the bed where she had died. 
From the beginning of those seventy years until now, 
the best thing in my universe has been some woman. 

My happiness before the fire was not so intense as that 
brought me two or three years later by my first conscious- 
ness of woman’s beauty. My mother was very beautiful, 
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but to me her beauty was, like the sunlight, so much a 
matter of course that I was not conscious of it before I 
grew to some sophistication. But I had not yet reached 
any sophistication when, two or three years after my first 
recollection, Mary Owens (her name was changed over 
seventy years ago, and if she’s in this life still, she’s over 
ninety, bless her!) first came before my vision. I remem- 
ber just where she sat in our parlor, and where I sat. Her 
beauty filled me with a new ecstasy — a rapture, an adora- 
tion. It was love and it was religion, the first I ever knew 
of either. And ever since, the best I have known of either 
has been in emotions aroused by women. If I ever join 
the Catholic Church, it will be to worship a woman. 

They told me a day or two later that Mary was ill, 
and so I took my toy drum and went over to play for her. 
While I was in her bedroom, they told me that a man was 
coming from the Eastern Shore to marry her and take 
her away. I think I cried because she was going, but 
I don’t remember any jealousy regarding the man. And 
since I began writing about her, I find that I remember 
her wedding, and that I was made much of as some sort 
of a curiosity, because of my precocious love of her. 


After Mary came Martha — Martha Young. Her father 
was a carpenter, at least so I considered him, though 
all I remember his making was boxes for my father’s 
merchandise, and a sled for me. His daughter had brown 
hair, Mary’s was black. Martha did not arouse in me, 
nor has any later experience aroused, quite that burst 
of religious ecstasy which was my first love. What I had 
heard of angels must have been in it. But I was more 
constant to Martha, perhaps because she was not taken 
away so soon: for I remember that when I was off to my 
second boarding-school, and I must have been about seven 
years old then, I sometimes forgot my books in the school- 
room, and sometimes lay awake in bed, thinking of 
Martha. Yet I recall but one sentence that passed be- 
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tween us. One afternoon, when I was five, and she was 
seventeen, I went to see her when, and perhaps because, I 
had anew pair of “pants.” I didn’t know trousers till later. 
Little boys didn’t have knickerbockers then, so far as I 
remember, but had pants, or “panties” if they were very 
little boys. But I was big for my age, and certainly had 
pants, at least when they were clean. That particular 
pair, I see clearly now, had reddish brown longitudinal 
stripes alternating with white. You have pictured the 
stripes a sixteenth of an inch wide. They were nearly 
half an inch! How fearfully and wonderfully we were 
made in those days! For examples see Kate Greenaway’s 
pictures. And the only spoken words that I remember 
in my long courtship of Martha are that, when I went 
to see her in all that gorgeousness, I told her I hadn’t on 
my courting pants! I must have meant my ideal court- 
ing pants. But after all, perhaps it was not the lofti- 
ness of my ideals with which I aspired to impress her. 
Perhaps it was a meaner desire to delude her regarding 
my wealth — to make her think that I had, an they were 
possible, even a still more gorgeous pair of pants at home. 
I was imaginative in those days. To what mad insin- 
cerities love, even love as pure as mine, if fed by imagina- 
tion and tainted by ambition, will sometimes lead! 

She married a doctor, and I think I remember seeing her 
after she had got fat, but that she was sweet and beauti- 
ful still, But my passions have never endured beyond the 
marriage of their object — unless she married me. 


About the time Martha disappeared, a little sister was 
born. My older sisters had always been to me matters of 
course, as my mother was: I had always known them. 
But the youngest was a distinct addition to my life, and 
known only at the precious intervals from boarding- 
school. As the little one grew in loveliness, my dreams of 
everything good and beautiful began to cluster around her, 
and when she died while still a child, they followed her, 
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and for years her sweet memory was the best inspiration I 
had; and her sweet name has had much to do with a suc- 
cession of women of the same name who have been the 
best influences in my life. But gradually, as discrimina- 
tion grew in me, the older sisters reached their proper 
influence, though my youth was too turbulent to take the 
full benefit of it, and under our educational system, so 
faulty in that respect, was too much away from home. 
Yet the influence of the women at home was far the best 
influence I had before the great redemption came from the 
blessed woman who was to make the new home. 

I am tempted to tell of some of the others, but I have 
told enough to show the bias regarding all that pertains 
to woman with which I started, and which, thank God, 
has persisted ever since. I have found out that women 


are not all angels, but even among the women who were 


not, that I have met in literature and life, from Mar- 
guerite Gautier down, there has been more goodness than 


among average men. 


You can readily understand that with these convictions 


I entered manhood an advocate of woman suffrage, and 
I was confirmed in my faith by the writings of Mill, who 
at that time was at the height of his influence. 


Other things even, the fact that a woman wanted any- 


thing has always been with me a strong reason that she 


should have it, and then there were all the recent argu- 
ments, of whose emptiness I am not yet absolutely sure, 
in favor of universal suffrage, and the special arguments 


about women protecting themselves and their children by 
the ballot, of whose emptiness I now am absolutely sure. 


I think the first thing that unsettled my opinion was 
the advocacy of the suffrage by a woman whose dis- 


charge of her proper and important functions have, in 
my judgment, been suffering from her interest in what 


her failures have convinced me is mainly man’s work, 
especially politics. 
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I first saw her over twenty years ago, when she was one 
of those who have aroused in me the religious ecstasy. I 
have not spoken to her since, though I have seen her twice. 
But it was when we were both in a crowd “‘on the plat- 
form,” and I didn’t care to speak to her: she had changed 
in manner and expression: her ascetic beauty was gone. 
But she had grown into “‘a fine woman,” and apparently 
even into a connoisseur (or euse is it?) of fine clothes — 
not that I object to them, even on Fra Angelico’s angels; 
only when I first saw this woman, she was superior to gor- 
geousness of raiment, and yet none of Fra Angelico’s 
gorgeous band were as lovely as she. While writing, I re- 
call her face then, more vividly than it has been before me 
since: and it does me good and makes me good — and sad: 
for that face has not been before me at all when I have 
seen her on the platform. 

She began as a model for her sex—a dispenser of 


sympathy and charity, and a stimulus to goodness. Then 
she got to attempting to analyze ethical problems — a 


man’s job — and soon fell into making ethical blunders. 


Then she gradually got to going around the country 


speechifying — another man’s job; which apparently (I 
hope I am mistaken) brought with it the itching for pub- 
licity and conventions and all that; and with it all, she 


naturally wanted to vote— another man’s job; and in 
time she was off to The Hague with that boat-load of 


“freaks,” as they were called by one of the best and most 
catholic and gentle of women, after seeing a friend off with 
them on the most foolish journey since the Children’s Cru- 


sade. And since that convention closed, the good woman I 


have been writing about, with a lot of her kind, went gad- 
ding around Europe visiting and, I am afraid, boring the 
chancelleries; and now she is roaming our country beating 


the air over a cause where everybody is already convinced. 


In criticising her, I have shrunk from mentioning her 


name, in fact I shrank from criticising her at all, not only 
because she is a woman, but because she was, before she 
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got the masculine (or is it feminist?) bee in her bonnet, 
a thoroughly admirable woman, and in most respects is 
one still, though she has gradually forsaken the admirable 


work in which she was supreme, to make herself ridiculous 
by monkeying with the work of men. I said “monkeying” 
because it expresses exactly what I mean — restless and 
unintelligent use of the imitative instinct. If my criticism 
leads anybody to guess to whom I refer, I respectfully 
urge that all persons who make themselves public char- 
acters, in so doing throw themselves open to entirely 
legitimate public criticism, in fact make criticism the 
duty of those who profess to follow it. 

It is a rarely fortunate person who does not know other 
women in whom similar courses have produced similar 
results, much to the regret of their wisest friends and the 
loss of the community. 

I knew another woman, whose name is a synonym for 
goodness and nobility, and to whom, I believe, a statue 
has been or is to be erected. She did great and lasting 
work in charity; but on the platform I have heard her 
talk doctrines that would disgrace the intelligence of a male 
sophomore, and, if applied, would wreck the state. I don’t 
know whether she was a suffragist or not. In view of the 
absurdity of her politics and economics, I presume she 
was. In view of the loftiness and loveliness of her char- 
acter, when she left men’s work alone, there is a big 
chance that she was not. I had the honor of knowing her 
well personally and socially, and was kept in a constant 
conflict between admiration for her charitable work and 
(I don’t like to use the word) contempt for her economic 
doctrines. Her very loveliness made her absolutely in- 
capable of appreciating the hard necessities of our back- 
ward development. The very qualities that make women 
great as women, generally make them ridiculous as pol- 
iticians and economists, and, I may as well add, just as they 
are in some of the conjunctures that they have to face as 
physicians and surgeons. I have seen instances of their 
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tragic inadequacy in all those relations. It is as great as 
that of a man with a baby — almost as great as if he needed 
to give it suck. And yet, as it is a man’s function to sup- 
port his child, so has a woman functions, and equally im- 
portant functions, in the body politic; but they are not at 
the forum or the polls, and, God knows she has functions 
in the sick-room, but not far with the surgeon’s knife. 


Next to the armies being wasted in the wars, and their 


victims, probably the most melancholy sight of the day is 
the droves of women going around and wasting upon ques- 
tionable causes, energies that should be occupied by wife- 
hood and motherhood, or at least by homes of their own 
which should be centres of grace and refinement and the 
moral stimulus this age so sorely needs, instead of the 
neglected places that they too often are. 

Well, these cases have made me an anti. I don’t want 
anything that tends to send women the way of those. , I 
want women to continue what most of them still are, the 
makers of our homes, our centres of social sweetness and 
light, our inspirations to do our best, the givers of our best 
rewards, our divinities, and, thank the source of all di- 
vinity, our darlings. 

Some of them say they don’t want to be darlings. I’d 
risk anything that every woman who says that, wants to 
vote, and — painful and terrible as the fact is, the connec- 
tion justifies stating it, — couldn’t be a darling if she tried. 


And this brings us square up against the “feminist” liter- 
ature, which has naturally enhanced the effect produced 
upon my opinions by the failure of those good women. 

My reverence for the best type of women, even when 
under a cloud, has never given way, but of course I was 
not very old before I came to realize that there was 
another type, even among those not under the conven- 
tional cloud — that there was a feminist type as well as a 
feminine type; and that what I had worshipped in one was 
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as different from the characteristics of the other, as, to 
quote a classical phrase, Heaven from Tammany Hall. 

I agree with the vast majority of reasoning people in be- 
lieving that it is the main function of the psychical woman 
to keep goodness in the world. And one particular reason 
why I believe so, is the mischief she raises when she 
traipses off after something else. In literature, for in- 
stance, Three Weeks, trial marriages, Ellen Keyism, and 
the rest of it, show absolutely no realization (it’s hard to 
suppose their authors haven’t any knowledge) of the patent 
facts that Nature has been striving toward monogamy from 
the star-dust, that with all monogamy’s imperfections, 
restraints and tragedies, it is far the highest thing society 
has yet attained, and that civilization not only rests 
upon it, but can be closely gauged by it in all times and 
places known to history. 

And yet every woman who has written one of those 
objectionable books wants to vote. Horace Greeley 
used to say that though not all Democrats were horse- 
thieves, all horse-thieves were Democrats. So while not 
all female suffragists attack chastity and the family, all 
women who do attack them are suffragists. And the 
vast majority of the women whose correct intuitions see 
through those attacks, don’t want the vote, and don’t 
want the foolish and dangerous women to have it. A 
few who see through the attacks do want it, but, as we 
shall see later, for reasons that fall to pieces on a mo- 
ment’s analysis. But the dear creatures can seldom 
analyze for themselves. Very few women can, and in those 
who can, the distinctively feminine virtues are geuerally 
conspicuous by their absence. One of the most celebrated 
of such women was notorious for her lack of tact. The 
world must be the worse for any influence that tends to 
make masculine women, as for any that tends to make 
effeminate men. The one thing specially excluded by 
woman’s very virtues is analysis. If their sweet in- 
tuitions stopped to analyze and be governed by analysis, 
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what under Heaven would have become of all the un- 
deserving men those intuitions have saved? 

And yet of all subjects, politics is perhaps the one that 
makes the greatest tax on the analytic mind, and of all 
types of mind, that is the type with which woman is least 
endowed. 


And after all, is mere intellectual performance the high- 
est function of the soul? Some people of the strongest in- 
tellect — poor Napoleon perhaps at their head — have 
been very small potatoes indeed. Perhaps the finest 
intellect any woman ever had was George Sand’s, and 
among the finest was that of Catharine of Russia! The 
“feminists” who today are drawing their slimy trails over 
the fairest things in life, too often seem emulous of those 
women, and themselves often have more mere intellect 
than immeasurably wiser and better and nobler women. 
Wisdom and goodness and nobility do not lie in the crea- 
tive intellect or even in the analytic intellect. 

There are few things, if any, about which opinions are 
in a worse muddle than this matter of intellect, and 
standards of human excellence generally. I’ve known 
women who had to do their counting on their fingers, and 
yet who were such exalted creatures that scarcely any 
man of the highest intellect deserved to kiss their feet. 
The greatest genius I ever knew was a woman, and she 
never wrote a line, of “literature” I mean, though her 
letters were admired by men of great eminence. And she 
hardly ever drew a line, and those she did draw did not 
amount to anything, and she had genius enough to know 
that they didn’t, which is a rather rare sort of genius, but 
more frequent, perhaps, in women than in men. In what 
then did this woman’s genius consist? Well, the greatest 
philosopher of her time and country was never happier 
than when at her feet. He was not in love with her: 
she never let anybody but her husband be that, and that 
was another mark of her genius: many of the leading men 
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of her time loved her, and yet nobody but her husband 
was in love with her. Her house was a magnet for 
such men and the corresponding women: there were 
not many places where were such illuminating flashes of 
thought — many of which must have later been shaped 
into literature. Hers were perhaps more like glows than 
flashes, but in her atmosphere others flashed. I have 
often heard her called gifted, but I never heard her 
called brilliant. Her opinions were seldom striking, but 
they were always sound. Wise men went to her for 
counsel, and perhaps her opinions, through them, deter- 
mined many votes, but the idea of her caring to vote her- 
self makes me laugh as I write; and the dirty stuff that 
sO many women, all of whom want to vote, are spreading 
over the world, can be thought of in connection with her 
only as forced up by contrast. 

I’m thinking of another woman who never “did” 
anything, but who was always surrounded by genius 
and fame, and always stimulating both. But as for 
women’s votes, or trial marriages, or any form of what 
is known as feminism, I wish she were alive to give 
her opinions, that I might put them down here hot from 
the crucible. 

One of these Women read the profoundest books — real 
science and-real philosophy, and gave their substance to 
those who had not time to read. The other took to 
mysticism, and had more sense of what is beyond our 
knowledge than many men have had, perhaps more than 
any man. 


And yet woman has done great things in art. Her 
field has been the production of artificial human beings, 
as in Nature her field has been the production of natural 
human beings. In fiction Miss Austin, George Eliot, 
George Sand and not a few others have reached a gen- 
eral equality with men. Their feminine capacity of sym- 
pathy, and probably even their motherly instincts have 
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offset their lack of some more masculine capacities. 
Women — Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. Siddons, Ristori, 
Rachel — have also reached the highest eminence in an- 
other depiction of human beings, but only in representing 
women. When they play male characters, they fail. 
I saw Charlotte Cushman play Romeo. She was as big 
as most of the Romeos [ have seen, perhaps bigger, but 
the representation was a pretty good argument against 
woman suffrage. 

Did you ever read Mill’s appreciations of woman’s 
genius, in the dedication of his Liberty and in his Subjection 
of Women? Probably not: nobody reads him now. He 
had as high an estimate of women’s genius as anybody, 
but drew from its greatness the false conclusion that it 
would find a legitimate field in politics; while my humble 
conclusion, recognizing its greatness, but analyzing its 
qualities, is that it won’t. Queer man, that Mill! For 
a decade or so preceding his death, he was probably the 
most influential man writing English, and yet when his 
Autobiography came out, Godkin said to me that probably 
sO great a reputation had never received so annihilating 
a blow. Probably woman suffrage seldom has. 

It would be just as reasonable for woman to want to 
change her beautiful soft body and delicate hands and 
feet for the coarser ones of men, as to change her beautiful 
delicate psychical processes for the coarser ones of men. 
But in their present spasm of wildness, some of those 
who have wanted to change the mind have wanted to 
change the body too, and have actually congratulated 
themselves on the assumption that woman is losing the 
capacity to bear children, and is growing rawboned! 
Happily that is but one of the illusions of their insanity. 
They are simply sexual perverts. 


So far I have mainly treated of the effect of an itching 
for politics and publicity on women themselves, but I 
have inevitably anticipated something of what is to be 
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said about the probable effect of their having the suffrage 
upon politics. It can be judged by the mess they make of 
politics when they go into it. So far those who have voted 
have accomplished few if any of the results which were 
prophesied by the advocates of their voting, and the 
Woman’s Peace Party and their Hague Convention are 
fair specimens of the way they handle a political job. 
Those poor women got up what they called a Peace 
“Party,” as if it was in any sense a “party,” and while it 
was an effort to concentrate woman’s fervor upon the 
furtherance of peace, they yet put in a platform a plank 
shutting out the probable majority — by count or intel- 
lectual and moral weight — who do not want the suffrage. 
The suffrage had no more to do with the primary object 
of the gathering than with the politics of Saturn. 

Of a piece with the tomfoolery that women generally 
make when they go into politics, is conspicuously their 
destruction of works of art in England, as their idea of 
fighting for a cause. But the thing that they are fighting 
hardest to destroy, is at the same time the very source 
and the very flower of civilization. This flower is known 
as femininity. It is the exact reverse of what has begun 
to stink in sensitive nostrils as feminism. 

Close and anxious observation, pursued as a duty to his 
profession, has at last convinced this scribe that when 
women go into political agitation they generally raise the 
devil, even with their own schemes. And this confession 
of faith is embodied in the answer he generally makes 
when asked his attitude on the suffrage question: ‘When 
the most of you, and the best of you, want it, I’m with 
you.” But that, by this test, he is ever going to be with 
them, he does not see the faintest sign on the hori- 
zon. 

Yet, as bearing on this, I was once astonished to have a 
man whom I thought I knew intimately, tell me that he 
was in favor of woman suffrage, and his reason was that 
most of the best women he knew wanted i, Then I 
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understood: for most of the women he knows, while good 
women, are in the Bohemian world. Now this circum- 
stance has tended to fix my new opinions: for I am old 
fashioned enough to have a liking for a couple of types 
that I sometimes suspect may be disappearing. One of 
them is the lady. You can guess at the other. 


The women — some of them — speak of the suffrage 
as a privilege and a boon. Sensible men who have long 
handled it, and who, in leisure moments and even in 
long hours of careful study, have examined it from side to 
side and from top to bottom, find it a nuisance and a bur- 
den, and at best but a necessary evil. They often question 
its utility, and are not seldom tempted to regard it as an 
absurdity. Even if it could be restricted to those fit to 
use it, it would still be a duty, often imposing long travel, 
disarrangement of engagements, and botheration gen- 
erally. 

Why any women want to be saddled with such a 
burden, passes ordinary male comprehension. A very re- 
spectable portion, probably the best and biggest portion, 
don’t. Theirs is probably the first case where the suffrage 
was offered to a class, and its acceptance widely and bit- 
terly opposed within that class itself —a most suggestive 
circumstance. The most conspicuous signs that I can see, 
are that the desire of a portion of the women for the suf- 
frage is merely one of the prevailing crazes to get hold of 
anything the other fellow has got, and of the prevailing 
unrest in that portion of the world, both masculine and 
feminine, where opinions are least based on information, 
reflection and self-restraint. 

While writing, I have realized with a half-surprised 
feeling at the close connection, that I have never assented 
to a woman servant cleaning my boots. Voting of course 
has more dignified elements, though no more necessary 
to be performed by a woman than that she should 
clean one boot while a man cleans the other. Few 
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women have not men connections who are in accord with 
their opinions, and if they are not, the situation is too ab- 
normal and exceptional to be worth taking into account. 


De minimis, you know. 


The reasons the women give are seldom good and often 
ludicrous. The general one is, of course: ‘‘Because we 
want it.” Other things even, that’s a good one. But 
other things are not even: many good women want it, but 
apparently most of the best women do not, and most of 
the bad ones do — certainly those who make the worst 
noise. 

The arguments generally have been thrashed to death, 
but I have not seen quite enough comment on the best- 
looking one. A lone woman who pays taxes claims the 
right to a voice in the spending of her money. Her 
claim opens up a wide subject. I shall probably surprise 
you when I say that under our present system, a 
woman claiming a vote because she pays taxes, is 


indulging in a pure piece of sentimentalism. It is 
a very specious one, however, and misleads many 


besides women. Jn the present state of our politics, there 


is no such thing as property representation. The vote of 


Rockefeller, with perhaps a thousand million dollars, 
counts no more than the vote of the man who has not a 


dollar. There is a trifle less absurdity in the contention 


where property is represented in the franchise, even to the 


moderate degree that it is in England. There a man can 
vote in each and all of the places where he holds property. 
But even in each of them, the vote of a man who pays a 


thousand pounds in taxes, counts no more than the vote of 


a man who pays but a pound. Much less absurd is the con- 


tention in the Prussian cities, and throughout the country 
for allI know. There, there is some real representation of 
property: the few men who pay the first third of the 


taxes, elect a third of the representative body, and the 
larger body who pay the next third of the taxes, elect only 
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the next third of the representatives, while the body of 
tax-payers immensely larger than the other two bodies put 
together, still elect only the same number of representa- 
tives as each of them. This system is in accordance with 
the efficiency that has made civil Prussia the wonder and 
admiration of the world, and military Prussia its terror. 
But admirable as the system seems, before the war it was 
of course under democratic attack; and even in England 
there was great agitation for doing away with what 
apparent rationalization of the franchise there is, and re- 
ducing it to the apparently complete irrationality that 
marks it in America. And it is very doubtful if the wide 
agitation against what rationalization of the ballot exists 
in. Prussia and England, demonstrates anything more 
than the popular passion already mentioned for what the 
other fellow has got. 

One logical idea of at least a municipal suffrage, was 
faintly approximated in New York by the Tilden Com- 
mission, who proposed that officers directly controlling the 
raising and spending of money, should be elected by tax- 
payers only. If they had added: in proportion to the 
taxes they pay — to the shares they hold — the proposi- 


tion would have been logically complete. 


But no similar proposition is now likely to succeed in 
America; and even in England, and in an overwhelming de- 
gree in America, for anybody to want the ballot as repre- 


senting property rights outsentimentalizes sentimentalism. 


In the immense complexities of politics, however, it is sel- 
dom possible correctly to estimate the effect of any one ele- 
ment. But as the apparently-most-rational arrangement 


of the franchise exists in the country whose barbarism 


under a tasteless veneer of civilization has just surprised 
and disgusted the civilized word, there would, at a hasty 
and superficial glance, seem little saving grace in rational- 


izing the franchise. 
And I freely admit that behind all this welter of confu- 
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sion, there may exist some principle that makes manhood 
suffrage the best suffrage after all. It seems only logical 
that it would be in connection with personal rights, if it 
were possible to separate them from property rights, for 
instance in the election of judges of criminal courts. But 
in the intricacies of politics, logic can reach so few of the 
considerations, that it often is of little value. This is pain- 
fully illustrated just here: for the overwhelming weight 
of opinion is that in selecting judges, the franchise should 
not be used at all, or at best only indirectly in the selection 
of administrators to appoint judges. 

Probably the only way out of the muddle will be through 
the slow processes that are increasing the number of tax- 
payers, and the still slower processes, if they exist, that, 
despite the recent flood of exceptions, may be almost 
imperceptibly equalizing the property of the taxpayers. 

The fact is that nobody knows much about the fran- 
chise, except that it is the only device so far invented as 
an alternate for absolutism; and that it works passably 
well in national and rural affairs, while in municipal 
affairs it works damnably; and farther, that there has 
been an enormous amount of nonsense spouted about it, 
especially on the Fourth of July, and lately by women. 
Of those who have it, probably the most intelligent regard 
it as a necessary nuisance; while of those who have it 
not, the sensible majority thank God they have some- 
body else to use it for them, though the noisier, but per- 
haps more effective, minority make a tremendous pother 
because they want to do it themselves. And when they 
have been given the “‘privilege,” as they consider it, they 
have at first treated it as a new toy, and then gradually 
ceased to pay attention to it; few if any of the prophesied 
results have followed, and the women’s use of it has gener- 
ally been, and is likely ever to be, as futile as their ideas 
about it are incomplete and mistaken. Some of their argu- 
ments are worth considering, but, in my revised and reversed 
opinion, are nothing in face of those on the other side. 
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Only a word about the claim that women need the 
suffrage for their own development — even as companions 
for their husbands. So in order to take an intelligent 
interest in politics, to burn the midnight oil over it, to 
talk with those capable of teaching it and inspiring thought 
about it, it is necessary, is it, to go once or twice a year 
to some tailor-shop or beer saloon, and stick a piece of 
paper in a box? Moreover, if husband and wife are in 
harmony, her vote but duplicates his, and if they are not, 
her vote is one more wedge for the disruption of the 
family. 

One more consideration is not noticed as often as it 
should be. The women hold the moral force of the com- 
munity and naturally concentrate it upon good results. 
In the unnatural condition of their voting, that moral 
force can no longer be concentrated, but is divided be- 
tween the parties. 

That the lower order of politicians would pay more 
attention to women if they had votes is probably true, 
but it is fallacious: for there never was much difficulty in 
getting good men to direct the attention of politicians to 
any good cause advocated by women; or, more broadly, 
there has seldom if ever been a good cause advocated by 
women that was not advocated by men. 

One church candidly claims that it can deliver its 
female vote en bloc, though at the same time it is pa- 
triotic enough — perhaps it would not be too much to 
say moral enough, even religious enough, not to favor 
woman suffrage, because it considers its first secular duty 
to be the preservation of the family. Perhaps it also goes 
so far as to believe, with us, that in the modern world, it 
would be a bad thing for any church to be able to deliver 
any vote en bloc. 


There is no use in reasoning with the women who have 
already got to the wild stage, and no need of reasoning 
with those who have not started toward it. But there 
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are a good many on the fence, and I lately learned of one 
who had tumbled over for a strange reason that is one of 
those which have made me an anti. She said in effect: 
*“My own judgment regarding woman suffrage is in sus- 
pense, but suffrage is favored by the finest woman I know, 
and therefore I have concluded to endorse it.” Now 
the woman who said this has a magnificent intellect of 
the feminine kind: she writes fine stories, and (like at 
least three other American women) can write essays that 
do not require deep analysis, as well as, perhaps better 
than, any man that lives or ever did live. Her essays 
rest, entertain and inspire, not only to performance but 
to goodness; and are certainly as valuable as the distinc- 
tively man kind which seldom do more than enlighten 
and convince. And yet see how she comes out when 
she is dealing with a man’s question. In the first 
place, she does what a normal woman naturally does — 
subjects herself in matters of pure reason, to the guidance 
of another. But the other is a woman. As a rule, when 
a decently married woman does this, she is gone. One of 
the fatal triangles is where a woman defers to another 
woman rather than to her husband: it is as fatal, and in 
proportion probably as frequent, a breeder of divorces, as 
the other triangles. And this was not my genius’s only 
mistake: she chose the wrong woman — one who (since 
my friend’s choice, I believe, which may now be reversed 
for all I know) has, to my knowledge, turned some other 
women into antis by going the course that the “public” 
woman usually goes. 

Now to my dear sisters on the fence, I wish to urge for 
the nth time the patent fact that men and women are 
not alike, that women are not only far lovelier than men, 
but just as able, and in many worthy respects far abler; 
but that, as illustrated by many a case in the experience 
of us all, when women get to monkeying with men’s pub- 
lic work, they are apt to go mad. 

Universal suffrage may be the ideal. But the uncer- 
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tainty of what is the true ideal, the conflict between ideals, 
and the premature attempt to put ideals into practice, are 
the causes of the mad unrest of the present day, which, next 
to war, is its greatest curse. But female suffrage is, about 
as plainly as any ideal ever was, a false one: for it is in con- 
flict with at least two vastly plainer and higher ideals — 
woman in society and woman in the home. Of course 
the first of these can be widely realized only as the ideals 
of well-distributed wealth and culture can be realized; 
but the ideal of woman in politics is dead against it, as 
I trust I have abundantly illustrated. As for the other 
still higher and more sacred ideal — of woman in the home, 
if anything in the future is plain, it is plain that as fast as 
that ideal is realized, the ideal of woman in politics will 
disappear: even now the mad chase after it is principally, 
though by no means entirely, confined to the women 
whom morbid temperament or hard fate has denied the 
realization of the home ideal. Those of them who have 
naturally been driven into a sour-grape attitude regarding 
it, and into all sorts of the sexual perversions which are 
summed up as “feminism,” certainly need sympathy, and 
most certainly charity, more than those blessed women 
who, though unwedded, are often the lights of homes 
where mothers are overtaxed or gone, and who, though not 
madonnas, are at least saints. 

These women, I have observed, do not often bother 
themselves or anybody else about the suffrage. 





THE REAL CAUSE OF THE WAR 


E have been told a great many times the real cause 

of the war. It is a Kings’ war, it is a Militarists’ 

war, it is a Premiers’ and Cabinets’ war, it is an Expansion- 

ists’ war, it is a Munition-makers’ war, it is a Peoples’ war; 

it grew out of the needs of Commerce, it was inspired by 

Race Hatred, it was grounded in the teachings of Philos- 

ophers, it was Divinely Ordered for the spreading of 
Civilization’s Light. 

Now the real fact of the matter is that it is a Professors’ 
war. Not a “Damned Professors’” war: the Damned 
Professors are all German. Not an American Exchange 
Professors’ war: the Exchange Professors came too late 
to do anything but applaud. Just a Professors’ war — 
and especially the Professors outside of Germany. They 
are the real real cause of the whole thing. 


You ask how this can be? Why, in this way. A hun- 
dred years ago or thereabouts, an English Professor or 
two discovered genius in Germany. They went home and 
told. It gotout. Professors began to go there — English 
Professors, French Professors, Russian Professors, Amer- 
ican Professors. 'The American Professors went last, 
after the propriety of the act had been thoroughly estab- 
lished. They liked the eating and drinking, they enjoyed 
the queer looks and the queer manners of the German Pro- 
fessors, and they liked, or at least admired, or at least 
wondered at, the German genius. They were struck with 
its patience, its thoroughness, its magnificent insensibility 
to the passage of time. The German genius threshed 
everything out. It threshed it into a homogeneous heap. 
It didn’t always sift the heap. Sometimes the American 
Professors thought the German genius couldn’t really 
tell the difference between good kernels, bad kernels, and 
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bits of chaff. It looked as if the German genius were 
thinking mostly of the size of the pile, and of having every- 
thing in it. This was while they were listening to lexico- 
graphical lectures on the subjunctive, or reading fifteen- 
thousand-page novels with nothing possible to the human 
mind omitted except the story. 

But the Professors came home and imitated German 
genius — in everything of it they could understand — in 
everything but the parts which were really genius, and 
consequently not distinctively German. They collected 
data of all kinds, especially in literature, and classified 
them, and tied them up in neat packages. It gave them 
that fine feeling of getting-something-done. It is clear 
now that what they liked in this was Efficiency, though 
they didn’t know what they really were doing. Efficiency 
had not yet been declared unto them. They worshipped 
ignorantly. ; 


Above all, the Professors, and especially the American 
Professors, sang praises to the German genius. They 
praised it because they remembered the eating and drink- 
ing. They praised it because they had brought some of 
the genius home with them, and because they had it and 
no one else did. They enjoyed exclusive possession. They 
knew no one else knew the mysteries of the German lan- 
guage and the German mind as well as they, because even 
they themsélves didn’t know it. They praised it because it 
brought them reputation and increase of salary. They 
praised it so that everybody could hear. The Germans 
themselves heard it. It gave them a pleasant feeling. The 
German mind was not the less affected by American praise 
because it despised the American. 

But what made the American Professors praise the 
German genius most was something purely psychological. 
At least, that is what experience drives me to think. It 
was not because German genius had not interfered with 
their pleasure by making them study too hard. It really 
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is not true that the American Professor on his way to 
Germany telegraphed ahead and was met at the station 
between trains by the Highwellborn and Allhighmost- 
worthy Rektor with a Doctor’s diploma all made out. It 
was not because he dined with the Kaiser, when there 
came to be one. Not even the German genius realized 
at that time the possibilities of Kénigliches-Kaiserliches 
Kraut and Dunkel as promoters of international friend- 
ship. No, what made the Professors praise Germany so 
enthusiastically was being mistaken for, or thinking they 
had been mistaken for, native Germans. 


This is the way it happened —in the main. There were 
variations, of course. The American Professor was on a 
walking trip, and met a German gentleman of great in- 
telligence and discretion at a Schéneaussichtspunkt. At 
the end of a long and delightful conversation, they ex- 
changed cards. The German was dumfounded with sur- 
prise and incredulity. “What!” he said, “You an Amer- 
ican! I never would have dreamed it! I might have taken 
you for a Bavarian, or a Hanoverian, but an American — 
impossible!” 

When the American Professors related this at dinners 
and receptions, and in their classes, they were modest. 
They said that of course it was not exceptional proficiency 
in the German language that caused the mistake, but the 
style of the whiskers they were wearing at the time, and 
the way they ate their belegtes Butterbrod mit Kase. 


I know, because I myself was once mistaken for a Ger- 
man. It was in Florence. Not having yet been through 
the New York custom house, of course I felt annoyed when 
the municipal customs official made me open my valise 
for inspection. He was very polite, as they always are 
in Florence, but it was the tenth time in ten days, and it 
was useless, and I knew it; and, as I have said, I hadn’t 
had the advantage of the New York discipline. I undid 
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the straps with a jerk, and set the valise down at the feet 
of the daziario in a way that would have suggested to the 
innocent bystander, at least in America, that I was angry 
and disgusted. I suppose my face was flushed. The cour- 
teous Italian looked up. His face flushed, too. With 
polite emphasis, he said: “ Hh! Che mantera é questa? What 
manners are these, sir? One doesn’t act that way in 
Italy. We are different here.” Then he pushed the valise 
toward me, and went away grumbling. I could hear what 
he said. It was to this effect: ““Dio mio, che razza di 
gente! What people! Another of those unmannerly brutes 
from Germany!” 
This is how J was mistaken for a German, 


Well, all the Professors praised Germany. The English 
Professors praised it, and supposedly the Russians and 
even the French, but beyond all others the Americans. 
Now no one can resist compliments altogether — not 
even a Chautauqua lecturer. Certainly no one can resist 
altogether the compliment of praise that spreads over a 
great stretch of territory, and lasts a hundred years. 
Simple-minded folk cannot resist it at all. The less cul- 
tivated the person, the more susceptible to flattery, the 
more readily the prey to conceit. The German mind has 
been fed for upwards of a century on laudatory phrases 
which it has taken at their face value. Given the con- 
ditions, the only result possible is the self-righteousness 
that regards the outside world as inferior and unworthy 
of consideration, and looks upon the German nation as jus- 
tified in any act that will contribute to the spreading of al- 
ready accomplished German perfection. The Professors of 
all nations should have remembered that in dealing with 
certain sorts of people it is better not to praise without 
discrimination. 

This is why the war is a Professors’ war. Not a Damned 
Professors’ war, as I said. A sort of Damned Fool Pro- 
fessors’ war. 
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But the Professors have recovered their powers of dis- 
crimination. Since gallant little Belgium went down under 
the worse than brutal heel to be trampled in the mud of 
temporary annihilation, no one has coveted the distinction 
of being mistaken for a German. There has not been 
even a German claimant to the honor of having sunk the 
Lusitania. There has even been some shedding of hy- 
phens. 

A good part of the world, let us hope, still recognizes 
German achievement in scholarship and elsewhere. A 
good part of the world still admires German efficiency. 
But a good part of the world is aware of the limitations 
of the German genius. A good part of the world wants 
scholarship, but it wants scholarship with a soul. A good 
part of the world wants efficiency, but it wants also to be 
its own judge of when it has had enough. It isn’t ready 
yet to submit to a card-indexing of all its downsittings 
and uprisings. It isn’t ready to surrender every shred of 
individual liberty. It wants to reserve a few unregulated 
moments during the day, just for the satisfaction of the 
thing. It doesn’t despise the virtues of orderliness, but it 
clings to the privilege of walking on the wrong side of the 
street once in a while, of carrying its suitcase in the left 
hand if it feels so disposed, of performing a variety of 
muddleheaded things that after all don’t do the in- 
dividual a great deal of harm, and that do the commu- 
nity a great deal of good by way of increasing the self- 
esteem of onlooking neighbors. A good part of the world 
is so thoroughly convinced of the blessings of not being 
Efficiently and Teutonically managed that it is going to 
stay in the trenches until there is no more danger of it — 
or until there is no one left to be so managed, except the 
managers. 


After all, one gratifying result of this unhappy business 
is the bringing into high relief of the fact that our occi- 


dental civilization displays two main types of political 
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ideal, and that they are chiefly represented by two racial 
groups. We have been brought to realize that English 
civilization and French are much more nearly akin than 
English civilization and German, and that England and 
Canada and the United States are much more Latin than 
Teutonic. We are beginning to call the English language 
and the English people Anglo-Latin instead of Anglo- 
Saxon. This is as it should be. In spite of their northern 
blood, the Norman-French were a Latin race, and they 
made the English a Latin race. Blood may be thicker 
than water, but the fluid of the spirit is thicker than either. 
North America is an English continent, and a Latin 
civilization. A nation’s real ancestry is of the spirit. 
North America and England go back to mother Rome. 
Our place as Americans in the scheme of things is clearer 
than it was. 

We are coming to understand more clearly, too, the 
inevitable defects that accompany the qualities of our 
type of statecraft. We must take the one with the other. 
We must not allow the defects to destroy our faith in the 
whole. Absolutism is wonderful for getting things done, 
but to the American its atmosphere would be asphyxia- 
tion. The democrat must not renounce democracy be- 
cause she does not move with military precision. Free- 
dom of initiative is sure to bring with it a certain amount 
of waste. A perfect appreciation of these truths will add 
to the courage and loyalty of all free men. 
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HOW IT LOOKED IN ADVANCE 


On board the S. S. Minneapolis, July 25 — August 4, 1y14. 


Sunday Morning, July 26. 

AM sitting in my steamer chair on the upper prom- 

enade deck-~-and the peace and beauty of the 
scene before me are beyond words. Yet it is simple enough 
to disappoint many people. A blue dome, frescoed with 
white clouds, and a blue floor beneath it — that is all. 
But what a blue it is, whether your gaze be turned upward 
or downward! Can you imagine a color that is like a 
song in itself? Never has the sky to me seemed more 
mysterious in its splendor, or the sea more like a living 
thing. 

It is hard to bear in mind that we are on the ocean. 
There are no waves; no trace even of that slow, pensive 
titanic heave-and-sink which one regards as inseparable 
from the sea; nothing but wavelets lapping gently against 
the side of the ship. From above an unchecked deluge 
of golden light is poured on our heads. There is no more 
wind than needed to keep the air cool and refreshing. 
And the touch of the breeze on my cheek is like that of 
groping baby fingers. 

The people on board are in a festive mood, set free from 
ordinary cares and duties, and feeling themselves — as 
they undoubtedly are — especially favored by such powers 
as they hold rulers of wind and weather. 

So much for the setting of my stage. Now I need a 
drama worthy of it, in order that I may really have some- 
thing to tell. But nothing is happening, and as I look 
around, it seems as if nothing could ever be expected to 
happen again. I feel as if we had reached the millennium 
at last, and as if it were to go on forever. 
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Friday Evening, July 31. 
There has been a change on board. My millennium has 
been slightly jarred. For one thing, the weather has been 


betwixt and between all day, with high wind and a de- 


cidedly rough sea. The Minneapolis is behaving splen- 
didly, however. While she is rolling considerably, she is 
doing so with a steady, pendulous movement that I find 
very pleasant. But I hear that it is having a very dif- 
ferent effect on some of the other passengers. 

We have also received the first news from terra firma 
since we left New York last Saturday morning. It was 
contained in a brief marconigram relayed to our ship by 
the Olympic. 

Austria has declared war on Serbia, this message said, 
and five people have been killed at Dublin in a clash be- 
tween the troops and the Nationalist volunteers. For 
all we know, the world may be ablaze with war and civil 
strife when we reach London. 

It is strange to be cut off from the rest of the world in 
this way: to know that things — big things — may be 
happening, and to have no means of finding out. The 
strangest things of all is that, in my own case, the sense 
of being shut off from the rest of mankind has been in- 
creased rather than diminished by that ominously laconic 
wireless message. Five years ago we should have heard 
nothing at all— and then my fancied millennium would 
have been spared until the pilot came on board at least. 


Saturday Evening, Aug. I. 

It has been very interesting to watch the impression 
made on my fellow-passengers by that marconigram re- 
ceived last night. Or rather, it has been interesting and 
surprising to note how little impression it has made on 
the whole. 

We are eighty-five passengers on board — all first class. 
It is like a private yachting party on a large scale, and 
everybody knows everybody else by this time. Thus it is 
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easy to learn what is going on, not only outwardly, but 
in the minds of the people. 

There are about as many Americans as Englishmen on 
board, and they are pretty equally divided between the 
two sexes, with a small number of children added. Most 
of the men are engaged in business. A majority of the 
women are crossing for pleasure merely. As far as I can 
make out, there is not one person of real distinction among 
us. We are a fair average bunch. 

When it is a question of general European affairs — of 
international politics not directly connected with the 
making or breaking of markets — Englishmen and Amer- 
icans seem about equally ignorant. But the Americans 
are indifferent besides. 

I can see that the disturbing news from southern Europe 
has made a definite impression on the Englishmen. By 
most of the Americans it is treated as a joke. 

“Another Balkan brawl,” I heard one of them say. “I 
wish they would finish each other and be done with it.” 

“But it will make grand headlines,” another man re- 
plied. “And the silly season is just beginning, you know.” 

There are three or four men on board whose faces have 
grown perceptibly more serious since yesterday, but you 
can’t get them to talk. And I suspect that the Dublin 
incident gives them more concern than the aggressive 
action of Austria. As for myself, I absolutely don’t know 
what to think. 


Sunday Noon, Aug. 2. 

Late last night we had more disturbing news by the wire- 
less — about the mobilization of the Russian army, an 
ultimatum issued by Germany, and so on. It was said 
to be the summary of a statement made by Asquith in the 
House of Commons yesterday, and it was tantalizingly 
lacking in details. There was not a word about the posi- 
tion of England, for instance. 

The atmosphere on board has grown much more — 
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electrical, let us say. All morning a possible “world-war” 
has been discussed in all its phases and bearings. And 
the women, who seemed to have missed or overlooked 
the previous message entirely, are now taking part. Of 
course, we have not the slightest idea about the state of 
affairs we may encounter on landing. It is like a play 
with a lot of suspense in it — but a play enacted by life 
itself. 

Across the aisle from my table sits a jolly, bright-looking 
English woman — one of that slender type, with long, 
narrow feet, that we used to see in Du Maurier’s illus- 
trations. She is no longer very young, and yet she looks 
so full of youthful vigor and spirit that, when I first saw 
her with a young man resembling her closely, I put him 
down as her brother. Now I know that he is her son, and 
a member of the London Territorials. This morning his 
face was all aglow, and while he pretended to be joking, 
it was quite clear that the thought of fighting stirred and 
tickled him immensely. 

I looked a question at the mother. She laughed a 
little — with a funny catch in it — and then said with a 
shrug of her shoulders: “‘I don’t think farther ahead than 
I have to, you see.” 

But the general opinion on board seems to be that, 
whatever else may happen, the chance of England being 
drawn in is rather small. And the overwhelming majority 
of the passengers are still regarding the whole idea of a 
big European war as little more than a good basis for 
banter. There is one thing to be noticed, however: the 
Irish question, which loomed so big a couple of days ago, 
seems utterly lost sight of. 


Evening of the Same Day. 
The coast of England is in sight. And our ship is in a 
state of high commotion. Everybody has been on deck, 
staying up later than usual to discuss the probable identity 
of lighthouses and other landmarks. 
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The rapidly increasing number of vessels in sight served 
as our first warning of approaching land. We had seen 
about a dozen in eight days. Now we found ourselves 
surrounded by more than that number at once. Among 
others we met our sister ship, the Minnetonka, just 
started on her westward trip. Then we passed a Royal 
Mail steamer bound for the West Indies, and a Red Star 
liner that appeared to be steering a rather unusual course. 
As we were watching them, I heard one of my English 
acquaintances exclaim: 

““What the deuce can it mean that none of them is 
carrying any wireless?” 

‘And that Red Star liner is going out empty,” I heard 
another man remark. “J bet you she’s off to Canada for 
troops!” 

These remarks were overheard by several persons, and 
promptly repeated. As they progressed from group to 
group, they formed a wake of rather forced laughter. I 
could see that many of the people around me were keyed 
up to an unusual pitch, but the feeling prompting their 
nervous chattering and laughing seemed to be one of 
expectation or curiosity rather than of apprehension. 
Even if a big war should have begun already, the general 
assumption seems to be that it does not mean anything 
in particular to our own little group of humanity. 

In the midst of the small flurry just described, we caught 
sight of the towering white pillar of a lighthouse on the 
outermost of the Scilly islands. It was more than an 
hour, however, before we had a good look at the islands 
themselves — low-lying rock ramparts stretching along 
the northern horizon, with here and there a bead of snowy 
breakers at their feet. 

Then came the alternating red and white flash of the 
Land’s End Light, and finally the powerful revolving 
searchlight of the Lizard. There was still enough of 
daylight to let us catch hazy glimpses of the rocky coast 
of Cornwall between those two watch towers. About 
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the same time we were passed by an outgoing warship, 
presumably English. At any other time the presence of 
a light cruiser in the Channel would have aroused as much 
comment as the discovery of a corn cob in the state of 
Nebraska. Now this gray ship, passing us silently and 
indifferently, was watched as if we expected her to start 
a big naval battle then and there. 


After Midnight of the Same Day. 

Two of us have stayed on deck until now, hoping that 
some message might reach us from the coast. It seems 
so peculiar that we should hear nothing at all. Something 
may have been received and not given out, but it does not 
seem likely. We have on board a Californian promoter 
of wireless patents, whose business gives him a pull with 
the marconi operator, and he swears that not a single 
message has reached us since last Friday night. 

The man who stayed on deck with me — a lawyer from 
Philadelphia — has made this trip a number of times, and 
knows the coast pretty well. He had just pointed out 
what he felt sure must be the big Eddystone Light, when 
its blinking beam seemed to fade out, and in place of it 
appeared a corona of flickering rays that reminded us 
more of a northern light than of any kind of coast light 
ever established by the hands of man. 

For a while we were hopelessly puzzled. The explana- 
tion occurred to us the moment we looked at a map, 
and noticed that a line drawn from our own position in 
the Channel to the Eddystone Light pointed straight at 
Plymouth. Then we realized that those powerful, far- 
flung blue rays, which did not remain quiescent two sec- 
onds in succession, must come from the searchlights in the 
naval harbor. But they were turned upward — they were 
searching the sky, and not the surrounding waters. 

“They are looking for airships,” my friend said. “And 
I don’t suppose they would be doing so without good 
reason.” 
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He had barely finished speaking, when the ship began 
to slow down. She had nearly come to a full stop, when 
a voice seemed to reach us out of the sea itself. Neither 
of us caught the words, but the sharp challenge conveyed 
by them was unmistakable. Like two boys we raced to 
the other side of the deck. At first we could see nothing 
at all. Then my friend, who has better eyes than I, 
pointed to a blurred pile of some kind lying right across 
our bow — and then to several others strung out in a line 
behind the first one. To me they looked like rocks until 
I made out a number of squat smokestacks. 

We had been stopped by a group of torpedo boats or 
destroyers, four in all, and our captain had to give a 
minute account of himself and his ship before we were 
permitted to goon. For several minutes they were yelling 
back and forth over our heads. Directions or orders of 
some sort were undoubtedly conveyed to our ship, but 
we could not understand a word of what was said. When 
it was all over, and the last of those guardians of the inner 
seas had been lost in the dusk of the night, we went below 
in silence. As we were about to part at the door of my 
cabin, my companion turned suddenly toward me and 
said: 

“T’m glad I came!” 

Now I am sitting up in my berth writing this — too 
nervously awake to think of sleep. I feel rather foolish 
in regard to the excitement that has seized me. The 
moment I shake myself into a sober state of mind, I know 
that we have been dealing with nothing but guesses so 
far. When we land to-morrow night, we may find London 
as peacefully unconcerned as New York was when we left 
it eight days ago. 


Monday Afternoon, Aug. 3. 
A few minutes ago my Philadelphia friend and I were 
debating seriously whether or no we should go down for 
dinner this evening, as we could not bear the thought of 
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losing anything worth seeing or hearing. Then, all of a 
sudden, I felt myself incapable of enduring another minute 
on deck — or the sight of another torpedo boat. And so 
I retired to my cabin to wrestle with the confused stream 
of impressions that has been poured at me since seven 
o’clock this morning. 

All day I have been haunted by a sense of staring at a 
curtain which was being raised inch by inch, with exas- 
perating deliberation, thus revealing to my fascinated gaze 
a monstrous something — but the real nature of that 
something remains still to be determined. And at times 
I feel as if nothing at all had actually happened. 

We are pretty certain by this time, that war must have 
broken out on the continent, but we know hardly any- 
thing about its probable scope or seriousness. We have 
no means of telling whether a peace may still be patched 
up. Above all, we don’t know whether England has been 
or is likely to be drawn into the struggle. And every one 
aboard, without regard to nationality, seems to think that 
the whole business will affect him very little as long as 
England remains outside. 

It has been a marvellous day, just as a day, — full of 
sunlight and brisk salty breezes. It has been, and still is, 
as perfect as any one of those with which we were favored 
immediately after leaving New York, yet vastly different 
in some way hard to define — more sparkling, more coldly 
brilliant, and more stimulating. It seems also one of the 
longest as well as most crowded days I have ever expe- 
rienced. That early morning hour, when I rushed on deck 
to get my first clear and near view of the English coast, 
seems two weeks off by this time, and yet the day is far 
from ended. 

For more than forty years I have been longing for a 
sight of England — ever since I was a small boy standing 
at my mother’s knee, and imploring her to tell me more 
about the wonders and glories of that foreign country 
where she had spent a whole year as a girl. The longing 
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for what to her memory seemed a very fairyland must 
have been passed on to me by inheritance. It has been 
in my blood, a part of myself, as far back as I can re- 
member. And so one might think that the final fulfill- 
ment of that longing should have the power of impressing 
my mind to the exclusion of everything else. 

Since seven o’clock I have been staring at the country 
of my dreams, and all that my mind retains of it are vague 
and blurred images of cliffs looking as if they had been 
cut out of marble; of green terraces framed by woods, 
and sloping gently toward the blue sea; of meadows 
studded with little round-shouldered cushion-like clumps 
of trees; of tiny red-topped towers said to be lighthouses; 
of endless rows of white houses with every window pane 
agleam; and, finally, a general impression of gentle beauty, 
of a landscape that truly might be called “smiling.” 
But all these lasting sensible things are massed together 
in my memory, forming one vast general entry for future 
reference and analysis, one might say. The ones that 
stand out with comparative clearness at this moment are 
of a kind that, under ordinary circumstances, I should be 
inclined to describe as trivial: a line of warships silhou- 
etted along the horizon, a bevy of torpedo craft chasing 
across a smooth sea toward some mysterious goal, or the 
smoke of a gun fired from what looked like an uncommonly 
ugly overgrown motor boat. The secret of it is, however, 
that each one of these things, when seen, played the part 
of a stone added to an already top-heavy structure of 
nervous expectation. 

Early in the morning there must have been hours of 
pleasant travelling, when the excitement on board was 
more imaginary than real, and when no one could tell 
whether it was the splendor of the day or a suppressed 
fear at heart that made all of.us unduly inclined to laugh- 
ter. There was a lot of running back and forth, of herding 
on this or that side of the deck, of delighted shoutings at 


some more than usually pretty view, of eager namings of 
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capes and bays and towns. Every vessel was at first 
hailed as a war craft of some kind, and the standard joke 
was to think it a German cruiser bent on sinking our own 
peaceful ship. To the few that, after careful scrutiny, 
remained men-of-war, were ascribed sanguinary missions 
of the most fantastic character. It was great fun, and 
mighty exhilarating. But, as I have already said, that 
part of the day seems now curiously distant —a Milky 
Way of little incidents, with not a single star distinguish- 
able from the rest. The first incident I seem to recall 
quite clearly is starting across to the off-shore side of the 
deck, having stared at the slowly unwinding reel of shore 
scenery until I could bear no more of it for the time being. 
Letting my glance stray toward the horizon beneath 
which France lay hidden, I caught sight of several little 
ribbons of smoke rising diagonally from the smooth en- 
circling rim of water. The regularity of their arrange- 
ment aroused my curiosity at once. There were eight 
of them in all, and every one slanted westward at the 
same angle, and between each two of them there was ex- 
actly the same distance. 

I called my Philadelphia friend, who brought out his 
pair of excellent modern lenses. One look sufficed to con- 
firm my suspicions. Over there to the southward, almost 
hidden from the naked eye, a squadron of powerful war- 
ships, probably battle cruisers, were headed up the Chan- 
nel at full speed, and the arrangement of their funnels — 
two groups of three each, with a wide space amidships — 
proclaimed them French at once. All the big warships 
seen until then had appeared singly, and almost all of 
them had been headed outward — light cruisers as a rule, 
the coming and going of which could not carry a great 
deal of significance. This was something different. 

Another incident — that struck us as portentous, though 


slight enough in itself — occurred as we were steaming 
across the bay just beyond the Isle of Wight, where we 


could barely distinguish the naval harbor of Portsmouth 
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in the distance. There our ship was intercepted by several 
small torpedo boats, and forced both to reduce speed and 
to change her course in a more southerly direction. In 
our wake came a big freighter that evidently received 
similar instructions without heeding them. She kept on 
straight ahead at full speed — which, of course, did not 
mean that she was going very fast. Quick as a flash one 
of the torpedo boats leaped forward, looking very much 
like a small dog bent on harrying a bull. A sailor on its 
bridge was wig-wagging away as if life and death depended 
on the message he was sending. If shouting by signals 
were imaginable, he accomplished that feat. Still the big 
ungainly freighter was pressing forward along an un- 
changed course. Then a plume of white smoke shot for- 
ward from the bow of the torpedo boat. A moment later 
my ear caught the dull crack of the report, and almost 
simultaneously I saw a spurt of water rising archlike about 
a hundred feet ahead of the stubborn vessel. It was 
final warning, and it proved effective. We guessed with- 
out difficulty that a minefield must have been planted 
across the course generally followed by steamers headed 
up the Channel, thus closing the easiest approach to the 
naval harbor within. 

At Dover we found the shore dotted with white tents, 
but of course we could not tell whether they had risen 
on those spots overnight or had been there forever. Nei- 
ther at Southampton nor at Dover did we observe a single 
large warship, but at the latter place we saw scores and 
scores of torpedo craft, all huddled within the stone jetties 
of the naval harbor, and all having steam on. 

On the other side of Dover the pilot came on board. 
Without a word of answer to the questions hurled at him, 
he made straight for the bridge. After a quick consulta- 
tion with our captain, he handed down to us an old, badly 
handled newspaper. When fifty people had tried to read 
it at once, and all had failed, it was surrendered to an old 
English colonel, recently retired from the Indian service, 
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and he climbed up on a chair around which the rest of us 
stood closely packed. I cannot recall having ever listened 
more intently to words spoken by a human being than I 
did while that old man, with his drooping blonde mous- 
tache and his droning voice, was reading out a series of 
exclamatory headlines. 

To our unspeakable disappointment, that newspaper 
proved to be three days old, and the news contained in it 
carried us very little beyond what we had gathered from 
the last marconigram received on board. We got more 
details, however, and the whole situation took on a more 
definite shape. War appeared inevitable, if it had not 
broken out already. Russia, France and Serbia seemed 
committed to it on one side, and Germany with Austria 
on the other. 

Vague as that information was, it seemed nevertheless 
conclusive to me. And all of a sudden a wave of uncon- 
trollable emotion swept over me. I broke from the group 
still surrounding the old colonel, and went to lean against 
the railing. How long I stood like that, all by myself, 
harassed by a choking tendency to cry, I don’t know. 
When I came back to myself and to consciousness of my 
surroundings, it was as if my soul had returned to my 
body from some excursion that had taken it very far 
afield. And for a moment I seemed to be looking at my- 
self, standing beside another man with whom I had never 
exchanged a word until then, and I heard my own voice 
saying: 

“Any war between England, France and Germany — 
between any two of them — is a crime against civiliza- 
tion.” 

For a long while after that, nothing seemed to matter 
very much, although I remained on deck, watching in- 
stinctively for any war vessels that might come in sight. 
There was no dearth of such either, and on most occasions 
the appearance presented by some of them would have 
been the sensation of a whole day. I recall particularly a 
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bevy of torpedo craft arranged in eschalon —a sort of 
wedge made up of three boats in one leg and a single boat 
in the other — and coming across the North Sea at a 
speed that seemed miraculous. Each one of them was 
travelling on its tail and pushing a mountainous pile of 
frothing water across the polished floor of the sea. I 
couldn’t think of them as dealers of sudden death, but 
merely as messengers hurrying shoreward with news on 
which the fates of great nations must be hanging. 

My memory has also retained the image of a submarine 
stationed near the point where wé began to swing west- 
ward once more to enter the mouth of the Thames. But 
for the bridge across its curved back, it might have been 
taken for a sleeping whale. On that bridge a solitary 
sailor was keeping watch, and somehow he struck me as 
the loneliest man I had ever seen. 

We are now well within the estuary of the Thames, I 
understand, and the current report is that we shall be in 
London by eleven o’clock to-night. I have grown utterly 
tired of speculating on the news that will be waiting for 
us when we do land. 


Midnight of the Same Day. 

Our worst fears have been confirmed. Armageddon is 
at hand. 

We have landed in the midst of a general European war. 
In other words, it is a war that must have a direct and 
immediate bearing on the movements and fortunes of 
every person on board. My own plans are turned topsy- 
turvy — spilled like the contents of a child’s toy basket. 

Throughout this long day — so fraught with menace 
beneath a ludicrously placid surface — we have been kept 
in a state of suspense. Up to the very last, the scoffers 
and the skeptics remained numerous and loud. Then 
the whole brutal truth was flung at us in a few words, 
spoken with no more feeling than if they had concerned 
the shifting of a buoy along our course. 
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We had proceeded quite a distance along the lower 
reaches of the Thames when we were met by a revenue 
cutter loaded with soldiers. On the bridge, beside the 
captain, stood an officer in khaki, who yelled to our pilot: 

“You are under our orders. War has been declared.” 

Less than a dozen passengers were on deck to hear what 
he said, dinner being served just then. Those few who 
heard and caught the meaning of his words did not rush 
off to arouse the rest. 

There we stood, as if paralysed for a while, gazing at 
each other in awed silence. 

The first spoken comment was wrung from the lips of 
a young English mining engineer who had travelled from 
the other side of the American continent to conclude a 
business deal in London. All he said was: 

“There goes three hundred thousand dollars.” 

Then we drifted apart, each man too full of his ae 
problems to indulge in any talking. 

Little by little the news spread among the rest of the 
passengers. Even then quite a number of them palpably 
failed to grasp the full importance of it. They heard that 
a certain thing had happened that might involve the 
whole civilized world in disaster, but they seemed totally 
unable to imagine that it might be of any significance to 
themselves. And many of them remained principally 
concerned with the question whether or no we would be 
able to get up to London to-night. 

At first we were told that we must stay on board until 
to-morrow morning. Then stewards ran from cabin to 
cabin with the message that a train would be waiting 
for us at the dock, and that we had better pack at once. 
On the whole, this proved a merciful deception, because 
it gave us all something to do. 

It was eleven o’clock when we made the docks at Til- 
bury, about twenty-three miles from London, and a few 
minutes later we learned definitely that we should not be 
permitted to land until to-morrow. 
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Everybody was dressed and on tiptoe to rush ashore. 
The sudden change of prospect seemed to lame the whole 
lot of us, and for half an hour we remained gathered in 
helpless disconsolate groups at the head of the big com- 
panionway leading down to the dining room. 

Gradually a few newspapers turned up, no one knowing 
whence they had issued. Then three large groups were 
formed around as many men, who read out the news of 
the day aloud. And then only did we get a clear idea of 
the stupendous nature of the events into which we had 
been projected unawares. 

Then our last lingering seals were dispelled. We 
learned of war declared between half a dozen of the world’s 
most powerful nations. We learned that England was 
included on the side of Russia and France. Of this there 
could no longer be any doubt, although we also learned 
that the English ultimatum to Germany had not expired 
until eleven o’clock this evening — at the precise moment 
when our ship touched English soil. 

We learned, furthermore, that the annual bank holiday, 
on which we arrived, had been extended for three more 
days. This means that no money can be drawn or ex- 
changed until next Friday, Aug. 7. This piece of infor- 
mation has served more than anything else to force every 
one to realize the direct bearing of the general situation 
on his own position. 

I don’t think there is one person on board whose plans 
have not been upset or spoiled. Some of the men engaged 
in business must have been hit very hard. But these are 
not the ones who have been talking most loudly or bitterly 
during the last hour. 

No, the real soreheads, who have yelped like victims of 
a conspiracy aimed at them personally, are a lot of para- 
sitic pleasure seekers, mostly American women bound for 
the continent. Evidently this war on a scale hitherto 
unknown to the world means nothing to them but a nui- 
sance that will keep them from going on to Italy or 
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Switzerland. One young woman continued to assert that 
nothing could prevent her from proceeding to Lake 
Geneva. 

“But you won’t be able to get a train,” explained some- 
body. “All the French railways will be used for the 
mobilization.” 

“T am an American citizen,” she fired back, “and I am 
sure they have no right to spoil the whole summer for me.” 

Now I must try to get a little sleep. Ineedit. This has 
probably been the most intensely dramatic day of my 
life. That is the way I feel just now anyhow. 

What I may or must do next is more than I can tell to- 
night. I am literally “up in the air,” and don’t know 
whether to go on or stay here or go back. I seem to be 
facing a monstrous grinning interrogation mark. Yet I 
am stirred — pleasantly stirred — to the bottom of my 
soul, and I feel grateful beyond words that fate has al- 
lowed me to be just where I am at a moment like this. I 
think I understand now what my Philadelphia friend 
meant last night when he exclaimed: 

“I’m glad I came!” 





























NATIONAL PROHIBITION AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


HE movement to bring about national prohibition 
by means of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States has within the past two years acquired 
a strength and seriousness which only a few years ago 
would have seemed entirely impossible. But while its 
promoters are sanguine of success in a not distant future, 
the majority of the thinking people of the country, other 
than those engaged in the movement, have not yet begun 
to realize either the practical possibility of the enactment 
of such an amendment or the profound importance of the 
consequences which would flow from such enactment. So 
far as any serious thought or effort on the subject is con- 
cerned, the prohibition people are having it all their own 
way. That there is a deep undercurrent of dissent, in- 
deed of opposition, cannot be doubted; but it is quite 
within the possibilities that this unorganized and hardly 
half-awake opposition may fail to assert itself in time to 
check the determined and systematic onslaught of the 
prohibition forces. There is distinct possibility that judg- 
ment in their favor may be entered by default. 

If this is not to be done, it is essential that the two-fold 
importance of the question presented by this agitation 
be realized in a way of which as yet there is little sign: 
for the question is one of profound gravity not only be- 
cause of the extraordinary and unprecedented conditions 
which would be introduced by the adoption of the amend- 
ment, but also because of the spirit in which it is being 
promoted, and the kind of pressure brought to bear in its 
favor, as these are related to the vital principles of repre- 
sentative government and to the historic character of our 
Federal Republic. 

It is chiefly this latter branch of the question that I 
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propose to discuss; but I do not wish to pass the other 
over altogether in silence. It would be the height of 
thoughtlessness and superficiality to regard any experience 
that has thus far been had in the United States on the 
subject of prohibition as furnishing even a faint indica- 
tion of the nature of the problem with which national pro- 
hibition would have to deal. Extensive as has been that 
experience, if measured by area of territory covered, or 
even by the number of inhabitants affected, it has yet 
been of a kind wholly different in many ways from that 
which would confront us if the National Government 
charged itself with the duty of doing for every community 
in the Union that which individual States and sub- 
divisions of States have hitherto undertaken to do for 
themselves. In no great city has the experiment even 
been tried; and in few, if any, of the States have the re- 
quirements of the law been rigorously enforced. Even in 
those in which the enforcement has been most rigorous, 
its effectiveness in preventing the drinking of liquor, as 
distinguished from its manufacture or sale, has of neces- 
sity been greatly tempered by the possibility of obtaining 
it (at least for personal use) from outside the prohibition 
area. One of the most effective arguments, indeed, urged 
in favor of national prohibition is that without it thorough 
local prohibition is impossible; but for that very reason 
experience of local prohibition is of necessity a very un- 
safe guide as to what would happen under a system of 
national prohibition rigorously enforced. To mention 
only one of the obvious possibilities with which that sys- 
tem would have to reckon, who can say to what expedi- 
ents, what inventions, the prohibition of the importation, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks would give 
rise in the way of their private production for personal 
use? 

But without going into questions of this kind, the 
mere fact that national prohibition would undertake to 
extinguish in the great cities of the country — in New 
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York and Philadelphia and Baltimore and Boston, in 
Chicago and St. Louis and San Francisco — what is now, 
and what for centuries has been, a leading element in the 
lives of a large part of the people of all great cities, gives 
to the proposal of national prohibition a character wholly 
different from anything that the experience of Maine or 
Kansas or Georgia has presented. Right or wrong, desir- 
able or undesirable, practicable or impracticable, the one 
thing certain is that the proposal is that of a tremendous 
innovation, an experiment upon whose probable working 
experience furnishes almost no light. From this it does 
not follow that it ought not to be undertaken; but it does 
most positively follow that it ought not to be undertaken 
lightly. Even in a single great city, the people, if called 
upon to decide, should consider most carefully the conse- 
quences likely to follow; but in a single city those conse- 
quences, if evil, could easily be removed by repeal of the 
law. To decree prohibition for all the cities of the country, 
by a provision imbedded in the organic law of the Union, 
would be to commit them to the consequences, be they 
what they might, until the Constitution were again 
amended — a process for the effecting of which it would 
be necessary to bring the objections home not to the 
minds of the communities directly affected, but to the 
minds of the people who determine the votes of two-thirds 
of both houses of Congress, and of the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of all the States in the Union. How tre- 
mendous, therefore, would be the difficulty of undoing 
the error, if error it should prove to be, is too manifest to 
require dwelling upon. 


But, as I have said, it is not of prohibition as such, but 
of the present national prohibition movement as related 
to the principles of representative government and to the 
historic character of our Federal Republic, that I desire 
chiefly to treat. The head and front of that movement 
is the Anti-Saloon League. Mr. William H. Anderson, 
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one of the ablest representatives of that organization, 
and State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 
New York, has recently stated the attitude of the League 
toward the votes of members of Congress as follows: 


The Anti-Saloon League is not asking any member of Con- 
gress to declare that he is in favor of national prohibition, but 
simply that he shall not become an avowed exponent and pro- 
tector of the liquor traffic by refusing to vote to allow the 
people of the nation, by States, through their representatives, 
to determine this question in the manner provided therefor by 
the framers of the Constitution. 


A doctrine more dangerous, more subversive of the spirit 
of representative government, than that here laid down 
concerning the duties of members of Congress in relation 
to the most solemn responsibility they are ever called upon 
to discharge, it would be difficult to imagine. Under the 
Constitution, Congress has power by a vote of ‘two-thirds 
of both houses” to “‘ propose amendments” to that instru- 
ment, which amendments become part of the Constitu- 
tion “when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States.”” The action here contemplated on the 
part of Congress is so far from being the performance of 
the merely ministerial function of submitting questions to 
the Legislatures that the action of these latter is treated 
as a mere check upon the decision of the Congress — the 
“ratification” of an act the deliberateness and solemnity 
of which is specially recognized by the requirement of a 
two-thirds vote in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate. Upon the reasons which make the observance 
of this responsibility peculiarly necessary under our Fed- 
eral system, I shall have something to say further on; but 
that the responsibility is there, is too manifest to require 
any argument. Few, indeed, will have the hardihood 
flatly to deny it; and it is to be observed that, even in this 
Anti-Saloon statement, the claim that it does not exist 
is not made flatly but with an insinuated qualification. 
The Congressman who is asked to abdicate his function is 
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assumed to be a man not standing upon his own convic- 
tions, nor representing a body of intelligent or disinter- 


ested opinion, but as an “exponent and protector of the 


liquor traffic;” and indeed it is safe to say that were it 
not for the moral intimidation that lurks behind this 
assumption the demand that Congress should obliterate 


itself in the treatment of this vital question would re- 


ceive short shrift. 
One of the most remarkable things about this whole 
remarkable situation is the way in which the preposterous 


assumption that opposition to national prohibition can 


be accounted for only on the ground of subservience to 


“the liquor interests” is allowed to pass unchallenged. 
There are many millions of people in this country who do 
not sell beer or wine or spirits, but who like to drink them; 


there are other millions who may be quite indifferent 


about drinking, so far as they themselves are concerned, 


but who think it unwise, or inexpedient, or wrong in 
principle, to interfere by law with the privilege of other 
people to do so; and there is still another great mass of 


citizens who, whatever may be their views as to prohibi- 


tion by localities or by States, are firmly convinced that 
national compulsion in the matter would be a grievous 
and disastrous blunder. The almost complete silence of 


all these multitudes, so far as any public manifestation is 


concerned, is in part to be explained by lack of courage, 
in part by that same kind of inertia which has accounted 
for our submission through several generations to the 
notorious evils of our municipal governments, and in part 


by that more general human characteristic which causes 
great numbers of individuals, each mildly interested in a 
given subject, to appear non-existent alongside the com- 
parative few who are intensely in earnest for a cause. 
The Anti-Saloon people are animated by a crusading zeal, 


they are thoroughly organized, they are working by def- 
inite methods toward a definite end; and as the only 
people whose feelings on the opposite side are equally 
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acute and intense are those who are interested in the liquor 
business, the League agitators find it possible to represent 


the issue as lying solely between them and “the liquor 
interests.” It is a good card to play; but the notion that 


nobody is concerned in the matter except prohibitionists 
on the one hand and those who make money out of liquor 


on the other is not only false, but so monstrously false 


that its almost unchallenged currency must be set down 


as one of the most interesting and instructive of psycho- 
logical curiosities. 


But now let us drop all that is special to the liquor 
question, and ask ourselves what this kind of proposal 


means as to constitutional amendments in general — the 
proposal that whenever there is a popular agitation for 


a change in the United States Constitution, Congress 
shall stand aside and “allow the people of the Nation by 


States, through their representatives, to determine the 


question.”” ‘The idea that such matters should be left to 
the decision of “‘the people,” instead of being discussed 


and passed upon by a deliberative assembly of responsible 


legislators, has recently been very much in the air. To 
this idea there are extremely grave objections — objec- 
tions which I am sure, in the judgment of almost all 
competent political thinkers, are fatal. But the proposal 


to turn over to the Legislatures of the separate States the 


decision as to whether an amendment to the United States 
Constitution shall be adopted or not, while open to most 
of these objections, cannot even plead in its favor what- 


ever argument there may be in support of leaving it to 
“the people.” It is not an appeal to “the people of the 
nation” at all. The adoption of the amendment, if Con- 
gress were to stand aside, would mean simply that in 
some set of thirty-six out of the forty-eight States of the 
Union a majority vote in its favor had been obtained in 
the Legislature. No account whatever would be taken 
of the size of the population of these States; no account 
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whatever would be taken of the question whether the 
majority in the several Legislatures, for or against the 
amendment, had been large or small. The vote of the 
Legislature of Nevada, representing a population of 
80,000, would weigh as much as the vote of the New York 
Legislature, representing a population of 9,000,000 — 110 
times as great. Even within the Legislatures themselves, 
there are — and there are many reasons why there should 
be — great disproportions in representation: New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and many other great cities are 
grossly underrepresented in the respective State Legis- 
latures. Of the 92,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States, as given by the Census of 1910, the twelve most 
populous States contained 51,000,000, while the remain- 
ing thirty-six States contained only 41,000,000. As it 
happens, division of sentiment on the prohibition question 
coincides in great measure with the division between the 
States of large and the States of small population; so that 
in the case immediately before us, this consideration has 
the greatest possible practical bearing. But apart from 
this, and taken simply in the abstract, these facts of popu- 
lation suffice completely to dispose of any claim that 
might otherwise be made that submission to the Legis- 
latures is equivalent to submission to “‘the people of the 
nation.” The only place where the people of the nation 
are represented approximately according to their numbers 
is the House of Representatives at Washington. 

But there is a further peculiarity which greatly magnifies 
the failure of the method of submission to the Legis- 
latures as a test of the sentiment of “the people of the 
nation.” No particular time is specified when the several 
Legislatures must act upon the question. In a given State, 
Legislature after Legislature might fail to act, and then 
a favorable moment might be seized for forcing through 
the ratification of the amendment. Even more than this 
appears to be true. It appears to be generally admitted 
that while the Legislature of a given State may reverse 
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its own action or that of a preceding Legislature of the 
same State when that action has been adverse to the 
proposed amendment, an act of ratification cannot be re- 
versed. If this be so, —or even if it be merely possible 
to keep the question alive in the absence of adverse ac- 
tion — a proposed amendment once submitted to the 
Legislatures of the States might be adopted through the 
gradual accumulation of thirty-six favorable votes in the 
course of years, although there might be at no one time 
anything like that number of Legislatures favorable to 
the proposal. In this curious, and indeed anomalous, con- 
dition of things there may be nothing seriously dangerous 
if the action of the Legislatures be regarded in the light 
of a mere possible check upon unwise or objectionable 
action by Congress — in the light strictly of a ratification 
of what Congress had decided upon deliberately and with 
full sense of its responsibility. But if the votes of the 
Legislatures are to be regarded as the sole substantial 
part of the process of adoption, the situation thus pre- 
sented is nothing less than grotesque; it would mean the 
clear possibility of the adoption of the most momentous 
or radical of changes in the organic law being brought 
about by the vote of the Legislatures of a handful of States 
previously disinclined to it, at a time when an indefinite 
number of the States previously favorable to it had ex- 
perienced a reversal of sentiment on the subject. And 
here again, the general consideration happens to apply 
with peculiar force to the particular question of prohibi- 
tion; for surely there is no subject upon which reversals 
of sentiment in individual States have been more marked. 

But, conclusive and imperative as are the objections 
against the proposal that Congress stand aside and leave 
to the State Legislatures the question of the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment — especially such a one as 
the proposed prohibition amendment — there remains 
another objection fully as serious. Suppose the amend- 
ment adopted, and suppose that the éxperience of the 
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country under it were to lead to a movement for its re- 
peal. In order to accomplish that repeal it would be 
necessary to secure, besides the two-thirds vote of both 
houses of Congress, the assent of three-fourths of the 
Legislatures. If any thirteen States out of the forty-eight 
were determined supporters of the prohibition policy — 
nay, if in these thirteen States the anti-saloon “big stick” 
were sufficiently powerful to keep the Legislatures in line 
for that policy — it would be impossible to expunge the 
amendment, however strong might be the feeling of rea- 
sonable men in all other parts of the country against its 
continuance. That Congress should have nothing to say 
as to the wisdom or expediency of inviting the possibility 
of such a state of things — a state of things calculated to 
endure for generations, and to play havoc with our na- 
tional politics besides doing all manner of local mischief — 
is a proposition so preposterous that only want of thought 
as to its true significance can account for its being enter- 
tained at all. 

All these considerations derive greatly added force in 
the case of a prohibition amendment, from the circum- 
stance that it alone, of all the amendments to the Con- 
stitution — indeed, of all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion — with the single exception of that abolishing slavery, 
would be in the nature of an edict deeply affecting the 
daily life of the people of one State by the imposition 
upon them of the will of the people (or the Legislatures) 
of the other States. The abolition of slavery was, indeed, 
of this character; but not only was it the result of a gigantic 
war — the registration of what was universally felt to be 
an accomplished fact — but it was an enactment which 
no sane person entertained the idea that there would ever 
be a serious desire to reverse. In the case of prohibition, 
the country would be confronted in this regard with a 
situation wholly and radically different from any that our 
history has thus far presented. Whatever reasons, there- 
fore, there are for holding the process of the adoption of 
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an amendment to the Constitution to be one which should 
embody the deliberate approval of two-thirds of the re- 
sponsible representatives of the people in the House of 
Representatives, and two-thirds of the responsible repre- 
sentatives of the States in the United States Senate, these 
reasons are of tenfold force in the case of a proposal in 
which, in a matter full of controversy and difficulty, and 
intimately affecting the daily life of the people, Congress 
alone stands between the individual States and the menace 
of a long-continued coercion of them by a combination of 
other States. 


I trust it has been made sufficiently clear that the pro- 
posal that Congress should efface itself and leave it to the 
State Legislatures ‘‘to determine this question” has no 
support in that doctrine which, under the catch-word 
“Let the people rule,” has recently been so much to the 
fore; that, in fact, it flies in the face of that doctrine. 
Nevertheless, illogical though it be, thoughtless though 
it be, it is unquestionably from that doctrine that the 
proposal actually derives a large part of whatever favor 
it enjoys. It is, accordingly, of the highest importance 
that thinking men should clearly realize the fatal error 
involved in the application of that doctrine to the decision 
of fundamental questions of law-making, whether in the 
nature of constitutional amendments or of other far- 
reaching legislative acts. Whenever a movement for the 
introduction of some vital change in which sincere or 
fanatical agitators or reformers are intensely interested 
has acquired a certain momentum, the cry is sure to be 
raised that the question should be left to the people. ‘‘We 
do not ask you,” say the single-tax agitators of New York 
City to candidates for the State Legislature or the gover- 
norship, “to subscribe to our doctrine or to approve our 
proposal. ‘Leave it to the people’ is all we ask. Don’t 
stand in the way of the popular will. You may think as 
you please; we are demanding no sacrifice of your con- 
victions. All we desire is that you submit the question 
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to a popular vote.” That a not inconsiderable number of 
candidates, and among them a few from whose intelligence 
and character better things might have been expected, 
should yield to such an appeal is discouraging; but, on 
the other hand, it is highly encouraging that it has not 
made greater headway than it has. That, on the whole, 
Legislatures have stood fast against this plausible, though 
thoughtless, view must be regarded as evidence that a 
sense of the vital principle of representative government 
is seated deep in the instincts of our people. It is still 
true, as a rule, that self-respecting candidates for re- 
sponsible public office stand upon that conception of their 
duties which is embodied alike in our organic laws and in 
the great tradition of representative government. They 
feel that to grant what agitators ask of them in the name 
of so-called “popular rule” would be to abandon that 
tradition and to betray that principle, whether or not 
they are able to give explicit expression to the reason for 
that conviction. 

But there is no difficulty in stating that reason. The 
issues upon which legislators are asked to stand aside, 
and let them be determined by the count of anonymous 
ballots at a popular election, are the very issues for which, 
if for any at all, the processes of representative govern- 
ment are of essential and indefeasible importance. They 
are issues which involve grave matters of principle; issues 
which, once decided, bring on a long train of important 
consequences; issues upon which the correction of an 
erroneous decision is difficult and sometimes impossible. 
To leave the determination of such a question to the 
chance result of an election held on a particular day, when 
all sorts of accidental influences may determine the out- 
come — with no warrant that the question will have re- 
ceived adequate attention on the part of the voters, with 
no guarantee that the total vote will constitute any large 
proportion of the electorate, with no voter held responsible 
in the future for his action, with no chance for reconsider- 
ation or amendment, — to do this would be for a Legis- 
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lature to abdicate at precisely the time when its obligation 
to fulfil to the utmost its duties and responsibilities is 
most imperative. If the people really and deliberately 
and earnestly desire the change, if their desire is of so 
fixed a character that it can stand the test of persistent 
discussion and controversy, they will find means of elect- 
ing representatives who will carry out their will; and when 
the thing is done, it will be plain to all men that the result 
was no accident, nor the gratification of a temporary 
mood, but the decision of a rational self-governing com- 
monwealth. For the subjects of ordinary law-making, the 
safeguard of debate in committee, of consideration by the 
whole house, of determined opposition by a minority 
when thought necessary, of a roll-call which binds each 
member to his record, and finally of a possible veto by 
the executive, is regarded as indispensable. But if we are 
to follow the cry “‘ Let the people decide!”’, all these things 
are to be swept aside as superfluous in the decision of those 
questions which are of the highest moment and which 
involve the most profound and lasting consequences. 
When it comes to these, we need no debate, no confronta- 
tion of opposing sides, no personal responsibility, no op- 
portunity for amendment, no check in the event of a 
wrong decision. Union or disunion, peace or war, preser- 
vation of the rights of property or confiscation, — when 
it comes to things like these, turn them over to the people. 
According as upon a given day —in the temper that 
happens to prevail at the fixed date, with weather or 
business conditions or what not as they may chance to 
be at the moment — there shall be a hundred thousand 
votes on the one side and ninety-nine thousand on the 
other, the great measure at issue must be settled for good 
and all. If such a notion were put forward in the infancy 
of popular government, it might be looked upon as the 
rudimentary beginning of great things. To propose it 
now, after ages of experience, is worthy only of a kinder- 
garten or of Bedlam. 





NATIONAL PROHIBITION AND THE 
CHURCH 


HAVE always felt a distrust of politicians in long 
I skirts, whether feminine or ecclesiastical.” This 
utterance, attributed to Bismarck, represented the sen- 
timents of some of the older and more experienced mem- 
bers of Congress when they recently faced the two militant 
campaigns for amending the Federal Constitution. There 
were long skirts in both organizations, and the ecclesias- 
ticals were more militant than the suffragists, in that they 
swept aside all economic, legal and constitutional argu- 
ments against national prohibition, with the assertion 
that it was a moral issue, supported by the churches and 
the christian citizenship of the nation. 

The demand that Congress should submit such a con- 
stitutional amendment to the states, that the christian 
citizenship should pass upon it, impressed or intimidated 
many Representatives; but the older men whose memories 
dated back to the period of other church agitations in 
politics, doubted the wisdom of the ecclesiastics who 
would change the Constitution to control the morals of the 
people. These older members remembered that thirty 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, to keep separate 
church and state, had been introduced in Congress since 
the Federal Government was established. The proponents 
of those resolutions were not entirely satisfied with the 
third amendment, that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” The subsequent amendments 
offered ranged from prohibiting the states from recognizing 
any religion by appropriating public funds for any sec- 
tarian use, to prohibiting the clergy from holding public 
office. 

Notwithstanding this history, prohibition was presented 
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to the 63rd Congress as a moral and religious issue. The 
Anti-Saloon League, representing “‘a federation of churches 
and temperance societies,” demanded a change in the 
Federal Constitution “to promote public morals,” and 
that the nation should cease to “‘exchange public morals 
for public money” to the end that we might have “a 
stainless flag.” The League assured Congress that “‘the 
forces struggling for sobriety in the vast centers of popu- 
lation must have the assistance of the rural communities 
and the rural states in order to extricate themselves from 
the entangling meshes woven by the liquor traffic in the 
cities,” and that the only way the rural states could help 
in this great moral uplift would be in the adoption of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution that would take 
from the cities the privilege of home rule. 

The first trial of strength was in the House of Represent- 
atives, on December 22, 1914. The Hobson prohibition 
amendment received a majority vote, but lacked 107 
of the two-thirds of the whole House, and 61 of two-thirds 
of those voting. Of the 197 Representatives who voted 
for the Hobson resolution, 129 were from cities of less than 
10,000 population, and 64 of them from rural villages of 
less than 2,500. Only 13 were from cities of more than 
100,000 population. Of the 190 Representatives who 
voted against the resolution, 109 were from cities of more 
than 25,000 population, and only 25 from towns of less 
than 2,500 population. 

This drew the line as the Anti-Saloon League drew it, 
between the urban and the rural population. The Rep- 
resentatives of the rural districts were willing to force 
prohibition on the cities. The Representatives of the 
cities resisted a plan to take from those communities 
home rule. This division in the House of Representatives 
also represented the division of the country on the ques- 
tion of church influence. The Anti-Saloon League claims 
to represent the churches, and it has in large part the 
support of the clergy, if not the laity, in four great Prot- 
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estant denominations — Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran 
and Presbyterian. These churches have their strength 
in the rural districts, and not in the cities. The Roman 
Catholic Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Jewish congregations have their strength in the cities. 


The four great Protestant denominations may believe in 
national prohibition. ‘The Catholics, the Protestant 
Episcopalians and the Jews do not believe in national 
prohibition, but in home rule. 

Bishop Luther B. Wilson of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and President of the Anti-Saloon League, says 
that it represents the churches and the christian citizen- 
ship of the country, and that its purpose from the begin- 
ning has been national prohibition. 

Cardinal Gibbons says: “Prohibition will never be 
enforced in a christian nation.” 

The Rev. Frederick E. J. Lloyd, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago, says: “The prohibition movement 


is anti-American, anti-christian, anti-common sense, anti- 


freedom.” 
The leaders of the Jewish congregations have also taken 
their position against this prohibition movement. 


Here we have evidence, not of harmony among religious 


leaders, but of opposition and even of antagonism. The 


line of cleavage is not between those who are identified 
with the churches, and those who are not: it is in the 
churches and the ranks of their leaders. The different 


views are emphatic as to the christian character of the 


Anti-Saloon League and its propaganda. The difference 


appears to be fundamental from the church point of view, 
and it suggests a revival of the spirit which prevailed in 
the period preceding the civil war, when church was 
arrayed against church, with religious riots, the burning 


of churches and convents, the development of many new 


sects, and the introduction of new religious beliefs which 
had been foreign to this country, such as spiritualism 
and Millerism, attended by hysterical demonstrations. 
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The spirit of intolerance among some of the churches did 


not cease with the development of the slavery question 
into a national issue, or with the civil war. It increased 
in that great sectional contest, and the Protestant churches 
became as sectional as did the politics of the country. 


The scars are still visible on the churches more than on 
politics and business, and half a century after the close 
of the civil war, the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches are divided into Northern and Southern denom- 


inational divisions, with separate Conferences, Synods 


and General Conventions. The nearest approach to unity 
has been the exchange of fraternal greetings. 

There are other divisions, and the Census of Religious 
Bodies gives the list of 15 different kinds of Methodists, 
14 different kinds of Baptists, 12 different kinds of Pres- 


byterians, 24 different kinds of Lutherans, and 164 dif- 
ferent kinds of Protestants, while there is only one Cath- 
olic Church, and one family of Jewish congregations. 


Much of the division among the Protestants is traceable 


to the political activity in the churches, in that time which 
MacMaster calls “‘the period of social ferment which was 
singularly productive, not only of reforms, but of popular 
delusions and crazes which the press called ‘isms.’”? The 


church leaders carried their religion into politics, and 


politics divided bishops, elders and congregations, as 
it divided men who were not identified with the 
churches. 

For many years Protestant leaders have discussed plans 


for church unity, and a great Parliament of Religions was 


held in Chicago at the time of the Columbian Exposition, 


attended by not only representatives of all Protestant 
denominations, but of all religions, Catholics, Jews, 
Buddhists, Brahmins and Mohamedans, and much was 


hoped from the spirit of codperation there manifest. But 


about the same time an itinerant Methodist preacher in 


Ohio began the organization of the Anti-Saloon League, 
with the purpose of combining the churches in a political 
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effort to destroy intemperance; and Bishop Wilson says 
there has never been a day since the organization that 
the League has not had national prohibition for its ulti- 
mate object. Political methods have been more successful 
than religious methods in bringing a part of the Protestant 
churches together. The Parliament of Religions has been 
forgotten, and the Anti-Saloon League has grown into a 
national political party which adopts platforms, endorses 
candidates for office, proscribes other candidates, and 
assumes to represent the churches and the christian 
citizenship of the country. 

This party is making one of the most momentous polit- 
ical campaigns we have had for half a century, to change 
the Constitution of the United States and those of the 
various states. In the name of the churches, its leaders 
preach outlawry, confiscation and proscription — out- 
lawry of certain forms of business, confiscation of certain 
forms of property, and proscription of all men who do not 
agree with them and their propaganda. They announce 
in their platform adopted at Columbus, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber 1913 and formally presented to Congress: “Of cavil 
and evasion we have had enough. We want the decision 
and the action of the statesmen. Henceforth we know 
this cause only, and for it, whenever necessary, men must 
be set aside and parties abandoned.” 

The Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, Legislative Superintendent 
of the League in Washington, puts the purpose of the 
League more picturesquely, saying: ““The graves of many 
state legislators and members of Congress can be seen 
along our line of march, and there are other graves wait- 
ing.” He paraphrased the declaration of a church politi- 
cian sixty years ago: “If there is any thing dear to the 
hearts of the Know-Nothings, it is to write the epitaphs 
of certain noted political leaders.” William H. Seward 
was one of those whose epitaph was to be written by the 
Know-Nothings. Lincoln and Chase also fell under their 
ban. Mr. Dinwiddie is preparing graves for some political 
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leaders of today who are almost as prominent as Seward 
was in 1854. 

This is the militant church movement as described by 
its leaders. Is it an effort to create a closer union between 
church and state, and to substitute political for spiritual 
influence in religion? If so, will it succeed? 


The answer to these questions would be difficult if the 
claims of the League were true, not because a majority 
of the people are identified with the churches, for they are 
not, but because the great majority of the people do hold 
the churches in esteem, and the religion of Jesus in venera- 
tion, whether they subscribe to church creeds or not. 
But this appeal to Cesar in the name of the churches 
does not come from all the churches, and not all the 
churches acknowledge, subscribe to, or support the 
methods of the League. 


Let us consider the religious side of this movement in 
the light of the church statistics published by the Census 
office of the United States. ‘The Census of Religious 
Bodies, taken by the United States Census office in 1906, 
shows that the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Lutheran bodies, including their 65 divisions, white and 
colored, have less than one-half the church members in 
the United States. The Roman Catholic Church and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church together have almost as 
many. The spiritual leaders of these two great churches 
have dissented from the prohibition propaganda as a 
church movement, and have expressed their doubts of it 
as a practical political movement. 

The four great Protestant bodies behind the Anti- 
Saloon League have their strength principally in the rural 
districts and smaller cities. ‘The Methodists have 86 per 
cent of their members outside the principal cities, the 
Baptists 88 per cent, the Presbyterians 72 per cent, and 
the Lutherans 75 per cent. The Roman Catholic Church 
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has but 48 per cent of its communicants outside the prin- 
cipal cities, and the Protestant Episcopal Church 49 per 
cent. Of the total members or church communicants in 
the principal cities, 60 per cent are Catholics and only 
37 per cent are credited to all the Protestant bodies, in- 
cluding those which are not affiliated with the Anti- 
Saloon League. The claim that prohibition is a large 
factor in the four Protestant churches mentioned is 
apparently borne out by the church statistics, which show 
that the fourteen prohibition states, with the exception 
of Maine, Arizona and Colorado, may be called Protestant 
states, in that the majority of church communicants are 
Protestants, though not a majority of the people. Maine 
was a Protestant state in this sense when it adopted 
prohibition, but the Catholic is the majority religion 
now. Colorado has more Catholics than Protestants, and 
Arizona has a Catholic majority. All the Southern pro- 
hibition states, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee and West Virginia, have Methodists 
and Baptists in the majority of church members. Kansas 
has a plurality made up of Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians and Lutherans, and so have Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Washington. The Roman Catholic is the plurality 
religion in more than one-half of the states, and in nearly 
one-half the states has more communicants than the 
Baptists, Methodists, Lutheran and Presbyterian churches 
combined. There are only six states in which a majority 
of the population is identified with the churches. These 
are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Utah. In the first five of these six, the 
Roman Catholic Church is the majority religious force, 
and in Utah the Latter Day Saints or Mormons. In no 
state are the Protestants a majority of the whole popula- 
tion. In none of the prohibition states are the church 
members a majority of the whole population. The per- 
centages of church members to population range from 18 
in Oklahoma to 28 in Kansas and West Virginia, and to 
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42 in Georgia, where about one-half the church members 
are colored. From the Census statistics it appears that 
the larger states have not only the majority of the church 
people, but a larger percentage of the people identified 
with the churches than the smaller states. 

The twelve large states which have either tried pro- 
hibition and repudiated it, or have refused to adopt that 
method of securing temperance, have 56 per cent of all 
the church members in the United States. These twelve 
states are Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri and California, and the percentages 
of church members to population range from 51 in Mas- 
sachusetts to 44 in New York and Pennsylvania, and to 
35 in Indiana. These twelve states have a majority of all 
the people in continental United States, a majority of the 
votes cast in the last Presidential election, a majority of 
the members of the House of Representatives, a majority 
of the wealth, manufactures, church members and church 
property; they spend more money for public education 
than do the other thirty-six states, have more children 
attending the public schools, and youth in the colleges; 
have a less percentage of murders and other grave crimes, 
a smaller percentage of divorces, and contribute three- 
fourths of the internal revenue, and six-sevenths of the 
income tax. 

The question of trying to have the thirty-six smaller 
states force national prohibition on the twelve large states 
is also an economic one: for the League announces its 
purpose to have the revenues now received from the taxes 
on the liquor traffic substituted by an increased income 
tax, which would, if paid in the same proportion as now, 
compel the people in the twelve states to pay four-fifths 
of the taxes to the support of the Federal Government. 
As a religious one, the question is dangerous, but those 
who direct the campaign of the Anti-Saloon League 
boldly proclaim that it is a church and religious move- 
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ment. The statistics of the Government show, however, 
that, as a church movement, it is by a minority of the 
people identified with the churches in a majority of the 
states, and especially in the twelve great states that are 
to be brought under prohibition by force, through amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. 

In each of the New England States, the Catholics have 
more than 50 per cent of the church members, with 69 
per cent in Massachusetts. In New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, they have 63.5 per cent of all church 
members; in the North Central States the majority of 
church members; and in the West, more communicants 
than the four prohibition Protestant bodies. It is only in 
the South that these Protestant bodies have the majority 
of church members, and about half of them are negroes who 
have no affiliation with the white church members.! 

If we look at the church statistics of the cities which are 
the special object of the prohibitionists’ distrust, there is a 
greater danger in calling prohibition a church movement. 
A greater percentage of the population of the cities are 
identified with the churches, than in the country at large. 
The figures? illustrate the danger of inaugurating any 


1 The figures of Dr. Carroll for 1913, gathered from the churches, show a 
gain of about 5,000,000 church members since 1906, or a total of 38,700,000, 
instead of 33,000,000 reported by the Census in 1906, but the relative standing 
of the church families is the same as that presented by the Census office, giving 
the Catholics about 37 per cent of the whole, the Baptists and the Methodists 
17 per cent each, and the Presbyterians and the Lutherans, 6 per cent each. 
The Census office and Dr. Carroll both reduced the Catholic returns by 15 per 
cent for children, but the Catholic directory claimed 16,000,000 communicants 
in 1913, instead of 13,000,000 as given by Dr. Carroll. This would give the 
Catholics 40 per cent of all the church members of the United States. 

? The Census gives the proportion in the principal cities as 469 church mem- 
bers to 1,000 population; for the whole country 391; and for the section outside 
the principal cities 363. The Census report quoted, says: “The ratio of com- 
municants to population is thus considerably greater for the principal cities 
than for the country as a whole. . . . Of the total number of communicants or 
members reported for the principal cities by all denominations, 6,307,529, or 
60 per cent, belong to the Roman Catholic Church, and 3,935,341, or 37-4 per 
cent, to Protestant bodies.” 

If we take specific cities, Baltimore, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Indianap- 
olis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Rochester, Toledo and Washington, have a 
greater percentage of all Protestants than of Catholics; while Allegheny, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fall River, Jersey City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Paterson, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
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movement in politics as a church movement, when it is 
apparent that the churches are not acting as a unit. If it 
is a church movement, it must be a Protestant movement, 
not only directed against the principal cities of the country, 
but also against the majority of the church members in 
those cities. 

There is another danger in calling national prohibition 
a militant church movement. Only about two-fifths of 
the people are identified with the churches as members or 
communicants, and only 15 per cent of the population is 
identified with the Protestant churches which are claimed 
as part of the movement. In the beginning there were 
fourteen states of the Union that embodied in their Con- 
stitutions a clause declaring: ‘‘Whereas: Ministers of the 
gospel are, by their profession, dedicated to God and the 
care of souls, and ought not to be diverted from the great 
duties of their functions; therefore, no minister of the 
gospel, or priest of any denomination whatever, shall 
be eligible to a seat in either house of the legislature.” 
Texas also excluded ministers from the office of Governor. 
Two states, Maryland and Tennessee, still retain this 
clause in their Constitutions, making ministers ineligible 
to seats in the state legislature. In the other states this 
clause has been repealed, but not without a contest, as 
there was in each state convention a strong minority 
opposed to the change. It is not conducive to the peaceful 
growth of the churches and the increase of their influence, 
for a part of the church family, making only one-seventh 
of the population, to advertise that it proposes to change 
the Federal Constitution, and do it by a militant church 
movement. 

While only two-fifths of the people are affiliated with 


burg, Providence, St. Louis, San Francisco, St. Paul, Scranton, Syracuse and 
Worcester, have a greater percentage of Catholics. In each of these larger 
cities the Catholics have more than one-half the church members; in San Fran- 
cisco and Fall River more than four-fifths; in New York, New Orleans, Provi- 
dence and Jersey City more than three-fourths; in Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New Haven, St. Louis, Pittsburg and St. Paul, more than 
three-fifths; and in Philadelphia 52 per cent of all church members. 
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the churches, as members, it is estimated that a large 
majority of them contribute to the support ef the churches. 
It is also a matter of common knowledge that the churches 
in many rural districts are not self-supporting, and that 
campaigns are made every year in the larger cities for 
contributions to prevent these rural Protestant churches 
from disorganization and abandonment. 

For many years the city Home Mission Societies have 
liberally contributed to this support of the country 
churches, and there have been suspicions that part of the 
funds so contributed have been used in this so-called 
church political campaign for national prohibition. 
Should such suspicion become reasonably well founded, 
it would embarrass the effort to have the cities finance 
the country churches — to build them up into political 
bodies making a campaign to take from the cities the 
right of home rule in their own affairs. All men, even 
where they have no particular religious belief, are dis- 
posed to help the churches, because they believe that 
religion has a good influence. But all men have their 
own political attachments, and they will hardly surrender 
these to the churches. 


This new political party has its national and state head- 
quarters, with salaried officials and hundreds of employees, 
a large publishing plant for publicity purposes, and boasts 
a larger campaign fund than any other political party 
now recognized in American politics. Its officers collect 
their campaign funds in the same way as do the campaign 
committees of other political parties, not refusing the 
large contributions of the big corporations and million- 
aires, nor the smaller collections from the churches; and 
they expend this fund in the same way. The League has 
its national headquarters at Westerville, Ohio, and it main- 
tains a lobby in Washington and in every state capital, 
designating the official in Washington as legislative super- 
intendent and those at state capitals as state superintend- 
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ents, but all selected, directed and paid by the central 
or national headquarters. 

The functions of the legislative superintendent are to 
prepare bills, and appeal to members of Congress to enact 
them. These functions are not different from those of 
other men who are generally recognized as lobbyists, whom 
the League condemns as evil influences. The legislative 
superintendent is also something of a dictator in his 
lobbying. He considers it a part of his duty to sit in the 
gallery, and keep tab on how members vote; and he does 
not hesitate to inform those who vote against his bills 
that he will black-list them with the church and temper- 
ance people of their districts. He openly defends this 
practice as legitimate influence on Congress. He also 
offers the support of the League, regardless of party 
affiliations, to men who will vote as he wishes, and in the 
same impartial manner he threatens all others. This 
is carrying church influence in politics to extreme limits, 
to say the least. 


A considerable part of the church work in this federa- 
tion is in taking up collections for the Anti-Saloon League, 
in signing petitions to Congress and state legislatures, and 
in signing and forwarding to members of Congress letters 
demanding votes for the legislation prepared and rec- 
ommended by the League. The Boston pastor who wrote 
to his Representative demanding, in the name of the 
2,300 members of his church, that the Representative 
should vote for the Hobson resolution, is an example. 
That pastor, if he spoke for all the Baptists in Boston, 
represented less than 5 per cent of the church members of 
the city. 

Not all the revenues of the League are contributed by 
the churches. There are large contributions made every 
year by wealthy men and big corporations, which are not 
made public, though we have laws requiring political 
parties to report to Congress the amounts and the sources 
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of large contributions to political campaigns. The man- 
agers of the League, claiming that they are representing 
only a federation of churches and temperance societies, 
and not a political party, ignore these laws. In fact, few 
of the contributors or members of the League have any 
knowledge of its finances. The complaint was made in 
the general convention of the League in 1913, that there 
was no intelligent report from the general superintendent 
and the treasurer as to their financial transactions. There 
was no report of receipts and expenditures, and no mate- 
rial for an audit committee. The League officers had re- 
garded these financial transactions as completely within 
their control, and not to be accounted for to anybody. 
The two grounds for condemnation of the Know- 


Nothing party were that it encouraged religious intol- 
erance, and that its organization and political efforts were 


secret. The Anti-Saloon League declares for publicity, 
and it uses publicity as one of its most powerful weapons. 


But this publicity does not extend to its contributions or 
its expenditures, though its leaders have demanded Con- 


gressional investigation of contributions to Republican — 


and Democratic primary campaigns for the nomination 


of United States Senators. 
The men in control of this new political movement 
declare that they have a fund of $1,250,000 to conduct a 


campaign in every state, congressional and legislative 


district in the United States, and that they distribute more 


than two billion pages of literature each year, but they are 
secretive as to the amounts of money contributed to their 


campaigns by corporations or rich men; or what purpose 


inspires the contributors — whether they are inspired by 


a desire to foment one agitation to prevent another which 
might be dangerous to their interests, or to promote some 
new product on the market, or whether they have in mind 


some purpose farther removed from the present agitation, 


and will employ this great machine to build up a real 
church party to be controlled by one combination of 
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church men, against another church or churchmen. There 
was last year in several states a revival of hostile demon- 
strations against the Catholic Church, and the agitators 
cooperated with those of the Anti-Saloon League. It is 
legitimate to inquire as to the resources of this new party, 
and its ultimate purpose, because it seeks political control 
through the influence of the churches, and pretends to rep- 
resent the churches. 


The League organization is different from those of 
other political organizations, in that it is centralized. 
Its political campaigns are directed from the national 
headquarters, as are the campaigns of the American 
Federation of Labor; and candidates for Congress who 
desire the support of the League have to deal with the 
legislative superintendent in Washington or the general 
superintendent at Westerville, Ohio, and not with tem- 
perance leaders in their home districts. The centraliza- 


tion of the League also extends to control over state 
superintendents, who are assigned by the general su- 
perintendent, instead of elected by the state leagues. 


This system enables the League to transfer its most effi- 


cient workers from one state to another, and to swing its 
flying squadrons to the points where most effective ser- 
vice can be utilized. In this method it has an advantage 
over other political parties, which, especially in campaigns 


for the election of Representatives in Congress, depend 


on local sentiment and local organizations. Whether this 
system of centralized power was adopted from the old 
Know-Nothing system cannot be stated, but that party 


also allowed its plans to be carried into execution by an 


unhampered single executive, and it failed partly because 
it did not take into consideration local sentiment and 
conditions. 


The League has also put forward the plan of proscrip- 


tion — that he who is with it shall receive the support of 
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the churches, whatever else he represents, and that he who 
refuses to obey its commands shall be black-listed, re- 
gardless of his ability, his patriotism or his integrity. The 
League draws the line sharp and deep. It divides the 
people, especially the public men, into sheep and goats. 
The sheep are Prohibitionists, and the goats are non- 
Prohibitionists. 

In a Senatorial campaign in one state last year, a 
prominent candidate before the Senatorial primary was 
called upon by a committee representing the League, with 
the assurance that if he would give them his pledge to vote 
for the National Prohibition Amendment, they, in turn, 
would pledge him the support of the League and the 
churches in the primary and in the election. This gentle- 
man is a lawyer, and has spent many years in public life, 
and he said that this was the boldest proposition to in- 
fluence his action as a United States Senator ever made 
to him. He told the committee that there were two 
reasons why he could not give the pledge they desired. 
The first was that he was unalterably opposed to the pro- 
posed change in the Constitution, as absolutely contradic- 
tory to its spirit. The second was that he believed it a 
visionary and impractical plan for controlling the liquor 
traffic. Beyond these reasons was another, quite as se- 
rious: the state had a corrupt practice act which made it a 
felony for any candidate to pledge his support for any 
particular legislation, with the promise of material support 
of any kind as a condition. That legislative act of the 
state might not be able to reach him in the United States 
Senate, in the event of his election, but as a candidate 
before the people of that state, he felt it incumbent upon 
him to obey the state laws. 

The League black-listed that man as an enemy of 
temperance and a friend of the saloon, though he had been 
an earnest and effective friend of local option all his life. 
He was defeated in the primary by the votes of those who 
followed the dictates of the Anti-Saloon League, aided by 
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the Guardians of Liberty. That man is a Methodist, with 
a membership in one of the largest Methodist churches 
in his state, but the church vote was used to prevent him 
from standing as a candidate for election to the United 
States Senate. There have been a number of such in- 
stances in the last few years, since the League began to 
assume that it could control the Protestant churches in 
elections. 


This bold propaganda for national prohibition as a 
church movement has already brought forward a sugges- 
tion which is not entirely new. It is that church property 
shall be taxed as other corporate property. In 1906, the 
Census report listed nearly a billion and a half dollars 
worth of church property, not including the parsonages. 
It is estimated that the whole amount of untaxed property 
held by church corporations now amounts to more than 
three billion dollars. A bill has been introduced in the 
New York Legislature to remove the exemption from 
church property, and tax it as other property. President 
Grant, in 1875, recommended to Congress the submission 
of such an amendment to the Constitution, and it passed 
the House, failing in the Senate by only two votes. 


Where will such a propaganda as National Prohibition 
presented as a church movement in politics end? The 
leaders of this new political party have followed the old 
rule of other politicians, and claimed everything. They 
claim to represent the churches, when they do not rep- 
resent all the churches, particularly the Catholic Church. 
A prominent leader in the Catholic Church says: “The 
Roman Catholic Church believes in temperance in all 
things, but it does not consider that it is obliged to call 
upon the state to suppress intemperance. The church 
has other means of enforcing temperance upon its com- 
municants, without resorting to prohibition by the state, 
or even by enjoining prohibition upon all. While many 
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Catholics are total abstainers because they find it nec- 
essary to themselves, and others are total abstainers 
as an example to their fellows, the Catholic Church 
does not consider that absolute prohibition is neces- 
sary to all the people. But above everything else, the 
Catholic Church believes in spiritual means to spiritual 
ends, not political means to spiritual ends. Whatever 
may be the ancient history of the Catholic Church, 
according to the exigencies of the times, it believes most 
devoutly in the principles of this government, that there 
shall be no union of church and state. Cardinal Gibbons 
has repeatedly asserted that, while he does not pretend to 
speak for other countries with whose conditions he is not 
sufficiently acquainted to express an opinion, any official 
union between church and state in this country would be 
harmful to both. Should there be a successful effort at 
such a union, it would be the church that would suffer 
most, because it would lose its spiritual character and 
become merely a political organization. It has been the 
experience of the church in the past where there was a 
union of church and state, that politics controlled the 
church rather than that the church controlled politics. I 
fear that experience would be repeated should the church 
attempt to control the politics of this country: for we are 
all human, and a preacher-politician is not different from 
other ordinary politicians. We might see candidates for 
bishop and other church titles, presenting their claims 
to the political power rather than to the spiritual power.” 
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ON READING A PLAY 
Nye one who glances over publishers’ lists, or 


skips down the columns of newspaper notices of 
the new books, must have remarked the increasing fre- 
quency with which plays are now printed, — a startling 
contrast to the rarity of their publication a score of years 
ago. This must indicate a change of taste on the part 
of the reading public, since it can be only in response to a 
definite demand that the more significant plays of all the 
more important foreign dramatists of our day are now 
promptly translated for the benefit of those who can 
command only their native English. Ibsen and Bjérnsen, 
Rostand and Brieux, Sudermann and Hauptmann, Etch- 
egaray and d’Annunzio are as accessible in our libraries as 
Augustus Thomas and George Bernard Shaw. 

This revival of interest in dramatic literature is more 
pronounced, or at least more evident, in the United States 
than in Great Britain, the British public being always a 
little insular in its tastes. Yet there is no doubt that on 
both shores of the Western Ocean the two peoples who 
have English for their mother-tongue, are now engaged in 
reacquiring the habit of reading plays as readily and as 
freely as they read novels, — a habit which the French 
have never lost, since their language has never been de- 
prived of a living drama, but which the British and the 
Americans did lose in the mid years of the nineteenth 
century when there was in our language a long divorce 
between literature and the drama. 

A century ago our ancestors had this habit which we 
are only now beginning to recover. Only after the sweep- 
ing vogue of the Waverley novels was it that prose-fiction 
began to interfere with the circulation of the play-book 
as a story-book to be read; and it was due probably to 
this vogue of the Waverley novels that young men of 
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literary ambition took to the writing of prose-fiction and 
gave up the writing of plays. In the later years of the 
eighteenth century every comedy and every tragedy, even 
if its career in the theater had not been triumphant, was 
promptly published for the benefit of those remote from 
the playhouse; and these pieces often went through many 
editions. So late as the beginning of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century Fanny Kemble’s Francis the 
First pushed itself into its tenth edition, greatly to the 
later surprise of its author, who had discovered the emp- 
tiness of her juvenile effort. And Hazlitt in one of his 
essays asserted that “‘to read a good comedy is to keep 
the best company in the world, where the best things are 
said, and the most amusing happen.” 

After Hazlitt’s time, and while Fanny Kemble was still 
a bright particular star, darkness settled down on the 
drama in England and America, and the plays which 
were actable proved to be unreadable, while the plays 
that were readable were frankly unactable. It was only 
in the final quarter of the nineteenth century that the 
actable plays of our language became worthy of critical 
consideration, and that the divorce between literature 
and the drama was annulled. In Great Britain T. W. 
Robertson and W. S. Gilbert blazed the trail for Sir Arthur 
Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who in their turn 
paved the way for Bernard Shaw and Sir James Barrie, 
while at the same time in the United States Bronson 
Howard was making the path easier for Clyde Fitch and 
Augustus Thomas. The fertilizing influence of Ibsen’s 
series of social dramas was felt in our theater, even if its 
stimulating effect was not so obvious in English as in 
French and German. There were even signs that the 
rivalry of prose-fiction was slackening, — partly because 
novelists like Hervieu and Sudermann, Barrie and d’An- 
nunzio, were strongly attracted to the more difficult art 
of the drama. The causes of this revival of the drama 
in English are many; and even if the results of it are not 
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yet what we have reason to hope that they will be, the 
revival itself is an indisputable fact. The play is now a 
more energetic competitor of the novel than it has been 
at any time in the past hundred years. 

Perhaps there is no evidence of the increasing public in- 
terest more significant than the sudden spreading of the 
Drama League all over the United States. The Drama 
League is an organization intended, first of all, to support 
good plays when they are brought out on the stage, and 
secondly, to encourage the reading of good plays in the 
study. It publishes in its circulars lists of all sorts of plays; 
and it even patronizes a special series of the contem- 
porary drama,—a series which includes translations 
from the French, the German and the Spanish, as well 
as pieces originally written in English. The Drama League 
is working seriously and steadily to entice its members to 
acquire an insight into the principles of dramatic art, and 
to raise that general level of knowledge and understanding 
which will create a more intelligent audience for more 
ambitious playwrights. The drama is fundamentally 
democratic; and the playwright cannot soar too far above 
the apprehension of his average audience; and therefore 
to train the spectators to appreciate at least the elemen- 
tary conditions of the art of playmaking is to stimulate 
the playwright to do his best, and to encourage him to 
try his wings in loftier flights than are possible in an at- 
mosphere of complacent ignorance. 

However much the interest of the members of the Drama 
League may be aroused, there will remain many plays, 
native and foreign, which even the inhabitants of the 
largest cities with the most theaters can scarcely ever 
hope to see on the stage; and the only way in which it is 
possible to get acquainted with these plays is by reading 
them in the study, just as we are forced to rely upon the 
printed page alone for our acquaintance with those plays 
of Shakespeare which are not included in the repertories 
of our scant half-dozen of Shakespearian companies. 
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And there is one danger against which every reader of 
plays needs to be warned, — this is, the belief that it is 
possible to judge a play adequately from the reading of 
it, that the reader can hope to grasp all its qualities and 
to feel its full appeal when it is deprived of the aid of the 
actor. 

In an address delivered by Mr. William Gillette at the 
joint-session of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, held 
at Chicago in the fall of 1913, the actor-author made a 
series of assertions from which most professors of literature 
would probably dissent and of which most of his fellow 
playwrights would probably approve. He declared that a 
play really exists only when and while it is being acted, 
and that it can never disclose its full possibilities to those 
who seek to appreciate it from the printed page only. In 
fact, he goes so far as to deny that anybody can actually 
read a play, because all that the printed page could supply 
is a set of directions for the play itself, just as the printed 
words and music of a song are not the actual song, but 
only directions for the singing of that song by the human 
voice. The song itself does not come into being until it 
is sung, and the play does not really wake to life until it 
is performed, no matter how ample the directions may 
be, with their suggestion of the proper scenery, of the 
accessory properties, of the appropriate action, and of the 


necessary dialog. 
The book of the play may contain all the words to be 


spoken; but the words (even although they are the most 
important) are nevertheless only one of the elements which 
a play needs to possess if it is to live an independent life 
of its own. As the song “cannot, does not, and never will 
exist until the specific vibrations of the atmosphere in- 
dicated by its directions actually take place, and only 
during the time in which they are taking place,” so “‘the 
play will exist only when its directions are being followed 
out — and not then unless the producers are very careful 
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about it. To make his meaning even more precise and 
emphatic, Mr. Gillette did not hesitate to insist that “no 
one can read a play. You may read the directions for a 
play, and from these directions imagine as best you can 
what the play would be like; but you could no more read 
the play than you could read a fire or an automobile acci- 
dent or a baseball game,” because the play does not even 
exist, “until it appeals in the form of simulated life,” 
since “reading a list of things to be said and done in 
order to make this appeal is not making the appeal 
itself.” 

Mr. Gillette’s challenging proclamation of the faith that 
is in him would receive scant mercy from those professors 
of literature who teach Shakespeare from the printed page 
alone, with no attempt to draw attention to the condi- 
tions of the Elizabethan theater for which Shakespeare 
composed his pieces — without regard, indeed, to the 
ultimate fact that Shakespeare wrote all his plays to be 
performed on the stage by actors of the company to which 
he himself belonged, that he seems never to have given a 
thought to any possibility that these plays might be read 
in the study by future generations. Shakespeare published 
his narrative poems, and from them he may have hoped 
for literary fame; but he did not publish a single one of his 
plays, being apparently content with the impression they 
had made in the theater itself. There is one professor of 
English in one of our oldest universities so blind to the 
specific qualities of the greatest of dramatists, that he 
gives a course entitled “Shakespeare” in which he deals 
almost altogether with the vocabulary of the poet, sadly 
neglecting the art of the playwright. 

While there are still professors of literature who would 
dispute Mr. Gillette’s contention that plays cannot be 
read, there are very few of his fellow-dramatists who 
would not support him. They might feel that he had per- 
haps unduly overstated his case; but they would deny 
that he had misstated it. There is significance in the facts 
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that Shakespeare did not publish his plays, and that Mo- 
liére did not intend to publish his, until his hand was 
forced by a piratical attempt to issue one of them without 
his consent, — a French parallel to the English publication 
of the unauthorized quartos of certain of Shakespeare’s 
pieces. In the preface to the Préciewses Ridicules Moliére 
protested that it was a strange thing for an author to be 
published against his will; and he explained that as a 
large portion of the beauties which had been found in his 
little comedy depended on the gestures and voices of the 
authors, he had been disinclined to print his play in a book 
where it would be “deprived of these ornaments.” And 
in the preface to the Pére Prodigue, the younger Dumas 
declared that dramatic effect was sometimes so intangible 
that the spectator is unable to find in the printed text 
the point which had delighted him in the performance, 
and which had perhaps been due to “fa word, a look, a 
gesture, a silence, a purely atmospheric condition.” 
Gestures and silences and purely atmospheric condi- 
tions are the result of the proper carrying out of the direc- 
tions for a play; and no mere reader can do more than 
try to imagine what a play will be like when all its 
explicit and implicit directions shall be satisfactorily 
carried out. What every reader can get from the play-book, 
and al] that any reader can get from it, is material for an 
appreciation of the external literary merit of the piece, — 
its style, its poetry, its philosophy; but he cannot from 
the text alone grasp its internal literary merits, its in- 
genuity of construction, its delicate inter-relation of 


character and situation, its adroit building up of the action 
to its inevitable culmination, and, above all, the exact 


force of its emotional appeal to the audience. The external 
literary merits of a drama are those which can be appre- 
hended by the mind alone, whereas the internal literary 


merits can be gauged only by the influence upon the feel- 
ings of the spectators individually and collectively. And in 
the drama, as in most of the other arts, the emotional 
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appeal is primary, and the intellectual appeal is but 
secondary. 

It is characteristic of the shrewd insight of Aristotle, 
that, in spite of the limitation of his experience to the 
Greek drama only, he seized this superior importance of 
story, which stirs the sympathies of the spectators, over 
the delineation of character and the polish of verse, qual- 
ities which are appreciated rather by the intelligence. 
“For tragedy is an imitation not of men, but of an action 
and of life, — of happiness and misery,” he tells us; adding 
a little later, that “if you string together a set of speeches 
expressive of character, and well finished in point of dic- 
tion and thought, you will not produce the essential tragic 
effect nearly so well as with a play which, however 
deficient in these respects, yet has a plot and artistically 
constructed incidents.” 

The same opinion is expressed by that admirable critic 
of literature, of dramatic art and of the art of the actor, 
Fleeming Jenkin, who shared with Aristotle the advantage 
of being also a man of scientific training: — ““The author 
who is penetrated with the belief that the aim of the drama 
is to produce emotion will be indifferent to beauty of 
language or of metaphor, to profound philosophy and 
to brilliant sayings, except when these help to move an 
audience. He will know that obscurity of language or of 
thought is fatal to his purpose. The knot, crisis, or motive 
of his play will be chosen by him to exhibit, not a striking 
event, but strong feelings. He will so contrive the story 
leading to the crisis as to exhibit a gradually culminating 
series of emotions, produced by incidents arranged so as 


powerfully to affect the personages of the drama, and 


through them the audience.” And the effect upon the 
audience can be measured only when there is an audience 
to be affected. Until the actual performance takes place 


before actual spectators, we can only guess at the degree 
of success achieved by the dramatist. In other words, 
we cannot read a play. And yet Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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in his memoir of Fleeming Jenkin — whose precepts he 
failed to follow in his own mistaken attempts at play- 
making — informs us that his old friend “‘was one of the 


not very numerous people who can read a play: a knack, 


the fruit of much knowledge and some imagination, com- 
parable to that of reading score.”? Here Stevenson’s 
figure of speech is closely akin to Mr. Gillette’s; and we 


may remind ourselves that however gifted with experience 


and imagination Fleeming Jenkin might have been, after 
all, the score could give even to him only the directions 
for the song; and the song itself like the play, would come 
into being only when these directions should be carried 
out. 

It is the vice of most German criticism of Shakespeare,— 
although Lessing and Schlegel are free from it, — and also 
of a large part of English criticism, that it deals with the 
drama as if the external literary merits were not only the 
most important but the only merits worthy of analysis. 
Even Professor A. C. Bradley, the acutest and the most 
suggestive of recent British expounders of Shakespeare’s 
art, sometimes considers the plays as if they were poems 
intended specifically to be read by posterity, instead 
of being dramas designed to be performed before an 
audience made up of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. It 
is only to the reader who can make the needed effort of 
“imaginative sympathy” (as Sir Richard Jebb aptly 
called it) and evoke as best he can the effect of Hamlet 
and Othello, of the Merchant of Venice and of As You 
Like It upon Elizabethan audiences, who thereby places 
himself in a proper position to appreciate what Shake- 
speare was trying to do when he composed these master- 
pieces. 

Sincere students of the stage — Sarcey, for one — have 
always been frank to confess a change of opinion as to the 
quality of a play which they had long known only as 
literature, after they had at last had the good fortune to see 
it performed. Sometimes this performance merely inten- 
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sifies the impression derived from the perusal; — but 
more often than not, it modifies the earlier opinion com- 
pletely, bringing out in high relief the internal literary 


merits only dimly glimpsed, or disclosing weaknesses not 


even suspected. Sir Richard Jebb declared in his intro- 


duction to the masterpiece of Greek tragedy, @dipus the 
King, that the actual performance of this drama proved 
“how powerfully the best Greek tragedy can appeal to 


modern audiences”; and he accepted the actual perform- 


ance as a wholesome corrective of the manner in which 


Greek plays have usually been studied, — “‘a manner 
more favorable to a minute appreciation of the text than 
to apprehension of the play as a work of art.” And 


“speaking merely as a student of Sophocles,” he bore 
witness that the representation of the Ajax at Cambridge 
(1882) was to him ‘fa new revelation of meaning and 
power.” That is what adequate performance of a great 
play must be to every student, — a new revelation of 
meaning and power. 

In other words, the proof of a play is in the performance, 
and this is the reason why dramatic poets so supreme as 
Shakespeare and Moliére have been willing to abide by the 
verdict rendered in the theater, and have not cared greatly 
about the verdict to be rendered later in the library. It 
is the reason why Mr. Gillette on one side of the Atlantic, 
and Sir James Barrie on the other, have been loath to 
publish their plays. It is the reason also why a true 
dramatist is likely to be a little impatient when praise 
is centered upon the external literary merits of one of his 
plays, — its style, and even its poetry, and its philosophy. 
These external literary merits he has held subordinate to 
the internal literary merits — the invention, the adroit 
construction, the immeshing of character in situation, 
and the cumulative emotional stress. The external literary 
merits are of immense importance, no doubt, since it is 
by these that a play survives in the study, but they are 
not the elements by which a play succeeds on the stage. 
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They are but by-products of the playwright’s primary 
purpose, which is always to build up a story fitted to hold 
the interest of successive audiences assembled in the actual 
theater. Only before the massed spectators can his play 
make that revelation of meaning and power which is the 
test of the playwright. 

The dramatist is primarily a playwright, and only 
secondarily a man of letters, concerned with the mint, 
anise, and cummin of rhetoric. As a playwright he thinks 
in terms of the theater of his own time and his own coun- 
try, planning to produce a definite emotional effect upon 
the playgoers of his own time and country by the imme- 
diate aid of the players of his own time and country. Of 
course, he is highly gratified if he discovers his drama to 
possess also the power of pleasing foreign audiences; he 
may be buoyed by the hope that it will also delight 
audiences of a later generation than his own; but no 
dramatist has ever believed that posterity would reverse 
the decision of his contemporaries. 

So long as he has been able tochoosea story at once noble 
and ample, — noble in spirit and ample in emotion, — so 
long as he has been able to give this story a coherent and 
logical skeleton, and to bestow upon it an increasing 
intensity of emotion for his actors to express, so long as his 
imagination has contrasted his characters boldly, and 
endowed them with vital energy, with that unbending 
will which is the essence of drama, so long as he has done 
all these things to the satisfaction of his immediate au- 
diences, then he has achieved his major purpose, even if 
he has raised few flowers of rhetoric, and even if his wit 
or his poetry does not lend itself to detached quotation. 
Whether his play will also reward the reader will depend 
on his having builded better than he knew, and on his 
having unconsciously put into his play the external literary 
merits which the reader can perceive without undue effort. 

What it is not unfair to call a distinctly undue effort, 
used to be imposed on all those who attempted to read 
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the playbooks of a generation ago, by the technical jargon 
in which the stage directions were set down. In the old 
fashioned “acting editions” we were informed that the 
hero entered R. U. E. and crossed to the heroine near 
Door in Flat, L. 2nd E. So long as plays were not meant to 
be read by outsiders, and were in fact printed only as a 
substitute for manuscript, and for the sole use of the 
actors, there was no great harm in this employment of the 
shorthand of the stage, understandable only by the stage- 
folk themselves. But such an obtrusion of abhorrent 
technicalities into a book published to be read of all men, 
was most intolerable and not to be endured; and it is 
fortunate that the practise is now dead or dying. Indeed, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Sir James Barrie have been moved 
to take thought of the reader’s tastes, and to supply ample 
explanations of the looks, the gestures, and the movements 
of their characters, a commentary as carefully thought out 
and as cleverly written, as easy to understand and as 
interesting to read, as the dialog itself. 

Although no conduc has a right to hope that he can get 
from the mere reading of a play that revelation of meaning 
and power which can be given only by an adequate per- 
formance, yet adequate performances are less frequent 
than could be wished for; and if the printed text is all 
that is available, the reader must make the best of it. 
And he can do this only by remembering always that 
the play was meant to be performed, and that it will take 
on life only as he is able to imagine a performance, to 
visualize the actors as they utter the words, to behold in 
his mind’s eye their gestures as they speak and the ex- 
pression of their faces as they listen. Furthermore, the 
result will be most satisfactory if the reader is able to 
make his effort of “imaginative sympathy” so complete 
that he feels himself one of a mass of spectators intent 
upon the performance, and if he can succeed in surrender- 
ing himself to the feelings evoked in the rest of the au- 
dience as the story is enacted before their eyes. 





AESTHETIC INTEGRITY 


FRIEND of mine, who is a lawyer, recently re- 
buked me for what he is pleased to call my “damned 
indifferentism.” You live in a world, he went on, which 
is courageously tackling the most important and difficult 
problems — political problems, social problems, moral 
problems. The world has waked up to a new sense of 
rerponsibility for its own welfare. We’re fighting things 
out nowadays, and striving for ultimate solutions. De- 
mocracy is on trial. Yet you, a man of at least average 
ability, stand aside! Yes, my dear fellow, you stand aside. 
You take no part in the scrimmage. Even as a writer you 
are ineffective and puerile, because you do not adopt a 
consistent point of view, support the opinions or second 
the action of a given party. No one knows what you be- 
lieve, nor how to take you. Are you a socialist? You 
don’t say. Have you any faith in democracy? It’s im- 
possible to judge. For all you tell us, you may be a black 
reactionary, an aristocratic snob. If you are, why hedge 
about it? Surely it’s better to choose your colors and 
stick to them? But what do you give us, when all’s said? 
A few vague verses that reveal nothing of any conse- 
quence to others, and a few stories and plays so entirely 
objective as to be negligible. And you sometimes wonder 
why your work wins so little appreciation! Good heavens, 
man! You are years behind the times. We refuse to feed 
on wind any longer. We want something nourishing to 
masticate. Meat, my boy, meat— red meat! The day 
of piffle and dreams is over. 

At the time, I was a good deal abashed by this attack, 
which was delivered with great earnestness and energy — 
so much abashed that I found it impossible to make any 
attempt at a reply. My brain, such as it is, works slowly; 
I am a ruminative person. But now, after many days of 
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reflection, I am no longer hopelessly abashed. It now 
seems to me there are certain things that might have 
been urged in rejoinder, if I had had sufficient presence of 
mind to think of them in season. 

My present purpose in setting these belated notions 
down, is not, however, a personal one. It seems to me 
that my friend’s remarks were not aimed at my head 
alone. At any rate they have stirred within me certain 
general reflections, which have gradually taken form as a 
sort of protest against the modern tendency to exalt direct 
action, executive efficiency, at the expense of certain 
other, at least defensible, goods. 


What, I begin by asking myself, are we striving toward 
here on Earth? What, if man’s stubborn efforts are 
finally crowned with success, will be the outcome of all 
this direct action and executive efficiency? The one result 
desired, and aimed at from so many disparate angles, is 
surely a perfected civilization, a world made homogeneous,’ 
and so skilfully and stably organized that the crying 
evils of society will, virtually, have disappeared. If man 
is struggling toward anything, he is struggling toward a 
World Order which might fairly be called Utopia. Yes, 
Utopia. I state this soberly, fully conscious that the idea 
of Utopia has always been a laughing-stock for practical 
men. But this is merely the wise refusal of practical men 
to look too far ahead, lest they grow dizzy and discouraged 
while grappling with the pressing problems and business 
in hand. It is entirely right that practical men should 
conserve their energies and take short views. Neverthe- 
less, it is obvious that some approximation to Utopian 
conditions, here on this difficult planet, is the one logical 
goal toward which they strive. 

Not being a practical man, as my friend rather warmly 
reminded me, I am perhaps entitled to take somewhat 
longer views, and even to sport, on occasion, with hypothe- 
ses. And I have been wondering a little, for the fun of 
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the thing, how the far descendants of these practical 
men — Utopia being no longer ridiculous, because no 
longer a dream — will employ the large reserves of leisure 
with which the better ordering of society must infallibly 
endow them. They will, of course, be — those far de- 
scendants — men physically and mentally our superiors. 
They will not be an idle or frivolous breed; for it can hardly 
be supposed that the descendants of men who have 
achieved so much, and who are themselves capable of 
preserving what has been won, will be content, or even 
inclined, to give up their leisure hours to meaningless 
dissipation. 

What are the resources to-day for men of superior char- 
acter and intellect in their hours of leisure? Leaving aside 
that portion of their leisure which they do well to devote 
to gardening, golf, or some kindred open-air pursuit or 
game, there remain for casual amusement or deeper de- 
light, social intercourse, scientific inquiry and speculation 
(using the word “scientific” in its broadest sense), and 
the aesthetic arts. And of these resources, for men of 
finer culture, I think one may fairly say that the aesthetic 
arts are easily first as ministers of emotional relief and 
abiding joy. Man, so far as we can judge from human 
records, has always had a sense of beauty, and the work- 
ings of this sense in all its ramifications have played a by 
no means clearly understood, but obviously an important 
part in the progress of civilization. The claim is not ex- 
travagant, and should in fairness be granted. Those who 
are artists are often tempted to go much farther; and, no 
doubt, too far. It suffices that the vari-colored threads 
of the arts are woven into the garment of civilization, 
that they have brightened the fabric and softened its 
texture, and that they have not impaired, but rather have 
added to its serviceable strength. 

Cultured men to-day turn most readily to art, in creative 
or receptive mood, for their higher solaces. In Utopia, all 
will be cultured, leisure will abound, and the esthetic arts 
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must necessarily expand in interest and influence, if only 
to fill up the vacuum. As needful activity diminishes, 
contemplation must increase; and beauty is the one es- 
sence in earthly things which it is possible to contemplate 
without satiety and without fatigue. Beauty, as befits 
its origin (an intuition I shall not defend), is always re- 
storative. It heartens and heals. 

Does it not follow that men specially sensitive to beauty, 
specially endowed for the creation of new forms of loveli- 
ness, are the chosen ministers of solace and joy to the 
highest type of individuals? This, it seems to me, is their 
sufficient function in life; the unique function of the artist. 
One does not sanely demand from a Watteau, a Keats, a 
Debussy, an intellectual contribution toward a working 
scheme for the abolishment of the slum. It is emphati- 
cally. not the function of the artist to contort or cloud his 
peculiar vision by endeavoring, from a false sense of duty, 
to fix it upon such timely problems of social organization 
and industrial efficiency as must always be better focussed 
and attacked by a different order of men. And by this, 
heaven save the mark, I do not mean a lower order! The 
ship of civilization manned solely by artists would soon 
founder, and, I fancy, the sooner the better. But if the 
artist should know what to keep his hands off, and when, 
he should also be given the benefit of his restraint. He 
ought not to be accused, I submit, of a frivolous indif- 
ferentism by those practical organizers of life whose es- 
sential work, as the artist in his heart well knows, nature 
never framed him to perform. 

It is — to the confusion, and often to the wrath of the 
logical — a peculiarity native to this sense of beauty in 
man, and its expression in creative art, that it operates in 
a capricious and incalculable manner. It cannot be ef- 
fectively organized; cannot be broken in harness to do 
honest day-labor for humanity. This has always irritated 
men of a practical turn, cast a certain suspicion upon the 
arts, and a suspicion far more certain upon the artist. To 
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the practical man the artist, however laborious, however 
consummate, seems nevertheless to be standing a little 
off from life, his shoulder not propped visibly against the 
wheel. Yet, if the practical man happen also to be a man 
of feeling and sense, he will admit, grudgingly enough, 
that the artist does seem somehow in the long run to have 
helped things forward. But his method of propulsion 
escapes analysis: it cannot be plotted on a blueprint, or 
reduced to a formula; cannot be made to fit neatly and 
efficiently into a prearranged scheme. To the organizing 
mind this smacks of insubordination, almost of anarchy: 
and it troubles him. 

The artist understands this; he can even sympathize 
with the perplexed irritation of the social organizer. In- 
deed the validity of the artist’s function in life is too often 
for him a matter of dreadful doubt. You recall Steven- 
son’s amazing analogy, in one of his “Shorter Catechist” 
hours, between the artist and the Daughter of Joy! Truly, 
to few mortals is it granted to be entire; and the artist in a 
man, even when predominant, is often crossed by antag- 
onistic, because distracting, strains. His heart may 
bleed for all who suffer from social injustice; he too may 
long to act directly and with instant efficiency; he may 
even attempt to do so. And so long as his endeavor is 
translated into terms of action, it may be a worthy one 
and contribute to the general welfare. It is not at all 
necessary that an artist should immure himself in an 
Ivory Tower, though he should always possess such a 
retreat, and keep the key in his pocket when he walks 
abroad. For walk abroad he must; indeed, his work 
should be the sounder for each contact with life as lived. 
Should be! Alas, there is a reef here which has wrecked 
many an adventurer from the Isle of Dreams! The danger 
is that the artist will not translate his practical impulses 
into terms of action, but will instead mingle and confuse 
them with his artistic impulses, and attempt, always 


vainly, to face two ways at once — attempt to use aes- 
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thetic vision as a material tool for day-labor in a sweaty 
world. The result is propaganda-art, which is neither 
sound art nor effective action. 

We live, unhappily, in an age of propaganda-art. The 
artist (particularly the artist in words, to whose peculiar 
temptations I shall return) has, for the time-being, lost his 
bearings. He steers not for beauty, but for reform; and 
he arrives nowhere. As a result we are sermonized in the 
novel, exhorted in the theatre, and lectured in verse. And 
while, in a world bent on social regeneration, there needs 
must be for us a certain interest in any effort toward a 
juster way of life, nevertheless we feel, I believe, a proper 
contempt for words used where deeds are called for; and 
we miss, as well, the purer solace and joy won from novels, 
plays, and poems which seek to prove nothing, to accom- 
plish nothing, but rather to be something — something 
harmonious and complete — in themselves. Propaganda- 
art is topical. No art that is markedly topical endures; 
and art which cannot live beyond its hour of creation has 
never really lived at all. Is there any more striking symbol 
for death that is dreamless than the didactic verse of, say, 
the Eighteenth Century in England? It was the, not 
despicable, purpose of its authors to teach and enforce a 
pure morality; but their purpose, being alien to the caprice 
of art, betrayed them. They did not improve the morals 
of their time; they were half-heartedly admired for a day; 
they are now forgotten. Meanwhile William Blake, living 
in obscurity, had scribbled his “Tiger, tiger, burning 
bright” — which taught nothing then or since; nothing, 
I would say, that can be reduced to a formula or efficiently 
applied. To all common seeming, William Blake was the 
least useful of men. He “‘stood” for nothing: for nothing, 
that is, but “piffle and dreams.” For these he yet stands, 


and will stand; no longer obscurely. May I not urge our 
propaganda-artists of the moment to consider whether 
they are still capable of a pure reflective process divorced 


from an immediate issue? 
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It is the good-fortune of certain artists that their native 
medium does not too easily lend itself to propaganda. 


The composer of a symphony cannot, in the idiom of his 
art, intelligibly express his views on tenement-house re- 
form. The sculptor discovers a difficulty in modelling a 
figure which will convince Congress, shall we say, that it 


ought to pass a more rigid Pure-food Act, or write a 


Minimum Wage Law into the statutes. But the artist in 


words, if his vision be not stubbornly single, finds himself 
everywhere betrayed by his chosen medium. Language is 
first of all utilitarian, and constantly tempts us to employ 


it for practical ends — to convey information, expound 


a theory, or argue for a cause. It can serve the higher 
imaginative powers of man as perhaps no other medium 
will equally serve them; but it prefers an easier servitude. 


Rather would it state a fact than express an idea; and far 


rather express an idea starkly than strive to warm and 


vivify it with the emotional color and rhythm of an artist’s 
mood. A master of language, then, if his purpose is ar- 
tistic, must be a stern overseer of his troop of words. He 


must make them his slaves, to do his will to the uttermost. 
It needs but a slight relaxing of discipline to destroy the 


hardly won morale of so recalcitrant a body of employees. 
And the artist, I repeat, has meanwhile his own tempta- 
tion to scamp his job; must be a stern task-master not 


only to his servants, but to himself. Clearly must he 


understand that true art is never about something; it 15 


something. Firmly must he grasp the fact, that unless the 
thing he creates is a self-sufficing whole, a completed har- 
mony, wherein each tiniest detail contributes to the general 


design, he has failed; — and to fail in art is perhaps less 
pardonable than to fail elsewhere, since the artist is un- 


doubtedly a social parasite unless he be, in a high sense, a 
minister to the harmonic-hunger of the soul of man. 


But do not mistake me. Do not too hastily assume that 
I plead for shadows, for an art divorced from life as lived. 
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Do not assume that I advocate a mystic, a precious, an 
oversubtle, exclusive or esoteric art. For my purpose 


here, I am no more on the side of Maeterlinck than of 


Maupassant. I am on the side, solely, of art true to its 
proper function—on the side of esthetic integrity. 
Gladly I acknowledge that the artist has the range of the 


Universe for his material, and is as free to make his magic 


from the mud of the gutter as from the pollen of the stars. 


His magic, however, must be authentic: some miracle 
must be wrought — whether in gossamer or granite, in 
a lyric woven of moon-fire, or in a novel built from the 


very stones of the streets, 


Yet it is, necessarily, the artist who keeps closest to 


our daily round, who subjects his aesthetic integrity to the 
greater strain. The more honor to him, in all conscience, 
when he triumphs! But the danger is great; and the fact 


that we are more quickly attentive to the familiar, the 


immediate, lures many an artist-adventurer to his destruc 


tion, and our final loss. Instead of focussing the conflict 
for us, he shuts his eyes, and rushes, head-downward, into 
the thick of the fray. It is functional suicide, merely. 


A soldier charging the enemy cannot interpret the general 


scene of battle; that is a task for a more collected spec- 
tator, a little off from the carnage, on the brow of some 
hill. The propaganda-artist gets always too close to his 


subject (in this case, truly, his enemy) for comprehensive 


views. But without comprehension, there cannot be 


selection, there cannot be design. 
Perhaps it is the final pity that so much genuine artistic 
power thus runs to waste. sor one Galsworthy who is 


able to stand close to life, yet not (for the most part) too 


close for vision, how many botched novelists, playwrights, 


poets we possess who are merely fighting as partisans 
(none too effectively), when they should be observing, 
reflecting, interpreting, above all choosing and rejecting 


with a great patience, until their vision clears and is steady 
and their powers are ripe. Then, and not till then, can 
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they make true magic, summoning from quiet depths 
below these surface-waves of life, green islands of refuge 
and beauty and peace, established in the midst of chaos 
for our enduring solace and joy. 

So much for the artist in, what is called, reality. His 
task, after all, is the same as that of one more withheld 
from the immediate scene. He too, if he is not to fail 
where failure means death, must somehow a little appease 
the innate harmonic-hunger of man’s soul. To appease in 
some measure this craving is, I again and finally submit, 
the sole and sufficient function of the arts. And the artist 
is never justly censured for “damned indifferentism”’ 
unless, blinded by alien considerations, he loses sight of 
this function, and strives to use his peculiar gifts as 
draught-horses, instead of lifting them as wings in the 
service of humanity. 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


N old and respected school principal gives the fol- 

lowing account of one of his early attempts at 
vocational guidance. When he was a teacher in the eighth 
grade he had in his class a boy who kept up in his school 
work only by the closest application. This boy was slow 
in thought, hesitant in speech, and awkward in manner. 
He had little personal magnetism, and did not mix with 
the other members of his class. On the other hand, he 
was earnest, persistent, conscientious, and remarkably 
skillful in the use of his hands. 

The boy wished to be a lawyer, and desiring to talk over 
his future with some one he came to his teacher for advice. 
The teacher told the boy that he was making a serious 
mistake in choosing the law. He pointed out the fact 
that he had none of the needed qualifications, and advised 
him to enter one of the trades or manufacturing industries 
for which his qualifications better fitted him. The boy 
thanked his teacher for his interest and his advice, and 
returned to his studies. He went from the eighth grade 
to the high school, finished a four-year course, entered a 
law school, was graduated, went west, and began the 
practice of law. In a few years he worked himself into a 
prominent position in his profession. He served his 
state brilliantly in the highest legal capacity, both as 
lawyer and judge, and is to-day the acknowledged leader 
of the bar in his state. ‘“‘Thank God,” said the school 
principal, “that that boy did not follow my vocational 
advice.” 

We are to-day everywhere confronted with this ques- 
tion of vocational guidance. From nearly every field of 
endeavor there comes to the psychologist the request to 
point out the characteristics which make for success in 
some special domain. He is asked to furnish laboratory 
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tests which will measure the characteristics so that each 
individual may know in advance whether he will succeed 
best as butcher, baker, or candle-stick maker. This 
demand upon psychology comes most insistently from the 
““sob-squad” of social and industrial reformers, who have 
been seized with acute hysteria over the frightful waste 
caused by round pegs getting into square holes and square 
pegs into round holes. These frenzied busybodies have 
become still more active since Professor Minsterberg, in 
his book on Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, has 
assured us that he can pick out successful sea-captains, 
motormen, and telephone girls by a few simple psycholog- 
ical tests. These reformers have without doubt taken 
Professor Miinsterberg too literally. They will not be 
satisfied until he furnishes them also with tests for select- 
ing lawyers, doctors, and cooks. They are insatiable, 
these world regulators. ‘They are even now pestering 
our legislators to prescribe eugenic tests for mothers and 
fathers. There is no function too individual or too sacred 
for them to regulate. 

In spite of all the tests that psychology has produced, 
when we attempt to fix by vocational guidance the 
career of so complex a thing as a personality, we are in no 
better position than the schoolmaster who advised his 
pupil not to study law. Psychology does not know, and 
has as yet no means of finding out, what powers lie latent 
in the individual, awaiting just the right stimulus to call 
them out. Nor is it able to say, except in a very limited 
way, what mental characteristics are the sine qua non of 
success in any given pursuit. Even though we were able 
to analyze personality into its elements, we cannot deter- 
mine which one of the many possible combinations of 
them will make for the greatest success in any one calling. 
How far may an individual vary from the type which the 
vocational expert may fix for any particular line of work, 
without making a failure in it? We do not know. There 
are so many possibilities of compensation among the per- 
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sonal factors involved that it would require vastly more 
knowledge than we now possess to enable us to say with 
any certainty to an individual: “You will fail in this and 
succeed in that.” Although he may not possess what is 
supposed to be a necessary qualification, other traits may 
compensate for its absence. Not long since two young 
engineers were thoroughly examined and tested in a 
psychological laboratory. They were found to possess as 
nearly opposite characteristics as could be imagined. 
These two young men are occupying identically similar 
positions in two different manufacturing plants. Their 
duties are highly specialized, and differ in no essential 
point. Yet, in spite of their different qualifications, they 
are equally and brilliantly successful. There may be a 
dozen different types of personality that would make good 
in these positions. 

These are some of the reasons why psychology is unable 
to furnish a scientific basis for the propaganda of the 
vocational experts. The industrial world, however, is 
perfectly sincere in its demands for such a basis, and where 
legitimate psychology is hesitating, pseudo-psychology 
and quackery are more than ready to meet the demands. 
The duty of psychology is very plain. It must show 
exactly what its limitations are. Dr. Minsterberg’s 
attempt to keep this form of applied psychology within 
the limits of scientific procedure, and at the same time to 
meet the popular demand, has, I think, failed. I fear 
that he has only added fuel to the flames. The mania for 
psychological tests has spread so far that they may now be 
found outside of the laboratories,—in the public schools 
and the camps of the social and vocational workers. This 
form of activity would be innocent pastime if it did not 
lead to half-baked conclusions drawn from questionable 
tests. America has probably suffered more than any other 
country in this respect. 

As an illustration of the extent to which we are afflicted, 
I offer the following quotations from a full page advertise- 
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ment in the American Review of Reviews. The advertise- 
ment contains a flattering letter of recommendation signed 
by the magazine, and closes with the following sentence: 
“Now with the whole organization of the Review of Re- 
views Company to assist her, she is ready to give you her 
accumulated knowledge and experience — her personal 
teaching.” Here are some of the statements under the cap- 
tion “Science of Character Analysis”:—‘‘Grant Nearly 
Failed Because He Did Not Know His Own Talents”’; 
“Thackeray was a failure until he found his real work”’; 
“Washington Irving was a failure until forty”; “The 
world is full of misfits — men doing the wrong work — men 
marrying the wrong wife”; “Millions of men never know 
their real talents”; “21 Practical Lessons by mail”; 
“Tllustrated”; “This course will teach you: How to 
read the secrets that men reveal in eyes and face and 
hands”; ‘‘How to judge all people from their outward 
appearance”; “How to understand yourself and what 
you are best fitted to do”; “How to sell goods by under- 
standing your customer”; ‘“‘How to judge the aptitudes 
of your children”; ‘How to develop social ease”; “‘If 
you are a salesman you will know whether to approach 
your prospective customer with a joke, a fact, or a com- 
pliment”; “If you are a clergyman, you will know when 
to be firm and when to plead”; “If you are a lawyer, you 
will know when to use pathos or logic”; “If you are a 
doctor, you will cure men through the knowledge of their 
minds as well as their bodies”; “‘Whatever you do, you 
need this knowledge for yourself, your children, your wife, 
your business”; “Send this coupon at once for full in- 
formation and a fascinating article showing the mental 


and physical characteristics of Blondes and Brunettes”’; 
“ Free > 


The rapidity with which we have progressed in the 
**Science of Character Analysis” and in the use of tests 
has gained a reputation for us abroad. I am told by a 
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young American physician, who has just returned from 
a year’s study under one of Europe’s most celebrated 
alienists, that this well-known professor has in his study 
a certain cartoon which affords him much amusement, 
and which he is fond of showing to his American friends. 
This cartoon represents an American woman seated at a 
table around which a number of school children are 
grouped. She holds a large card marked in big letters 
“Binet-Simon Tests.” With an air of profound wisdom 
she points her finger at each awe-struck little child and 
announces, ‘‘You are a fool,” ‘You are weak-minded,” 
“You are a low grade imbecile,” ‘‘You are an idiot!” 
It would be instructive to examine a number of voca- 
tional tests that have been proposed and used in certain 
vocational bureaus. We shall, however, pass by those 
that are palpably fallacious (such as the puzzle-boxes 
and puzzle-boards used for testing mechanical ingenuity) 
and spend a few minutes with the Miunsterberg tests. 
First of all, the sea-captain test. To carry out this test 
we shall need a stop-watch and 24 cards with 48 letters 
(A’s, E’s, O’s, and U’s) printed upon each card. The 
letters are so distributed that six of the cards have more 
A’s than any other letter, six have more E’s, six have more 
O’s, and six have more U’s. For instance, on one of the 
“A” cards there are 21 A’s and g E’s, 9 O’s, and g U’s. 
Another one of the “A” cards has 15 A’s, 12 E’s, 11 O’s, 
and 10 U’s. There are never more than 21 A’s or less than 
15 A’s on any one of the “A” cards, but some have 16 
and some have 18 A’s. The A’s are sprinkled at random 
among the other letters, which occupy four rows across 
the card. The E, O, and U cards are similarily arranged, 
but with the E’s, O’s, and U’s respectively preponderating. 
Now the applicant for the sea-captain’s position must 
take this pack of 24 cards after they have been properly 
shuffled, and sort them as quickly as possible into four 
piles, putting the “A” cards in one pile, the “E” cards in 
another, and so on. He may not take the time to count 
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the letters, but he must judge immediately when he looks 
at each card whether it is an “A” card, an “E” card, an 
“OQ” card, or a ““U” card, and then put it in the right 
pile. Multiplying the time in seconds which the would-be 
sea-captain takes to sort these cards, by the errors he 
makes in sorting them, gives an index of efficiency. The 
larger the index, the less the efficiency. If the applicant’s 
index is less than 400, he is graded as a perfectly reliable 
sea-captain, but if his index is between 400 and 1000, he 
is only fairly reliable, and if his index is over 1000, he 
should never go near the water. It is assumed that the 
essential characteristics of a good sea-captain are the 
ability to perceive a sudden and complex situation cor- 
rectly, and to act quickly and efficiently in order to meet 
the situation properly. The test is supposed to measure 
these characteristics. There are, we are told, two classes 
of men who will receive a very poor ranking in this test. 
First, there is the man who acts impulsively and hastily 
before he has perceived the true situation. Such a man 
will make many errors in sorting the cards. He would 
therefore make many blunders in handling a ship. Sec- 
ondly, there is the man who hesitates to act in a crisis. 
He is inhibited. He cannot make a decision and act upon 
it quickly. A man possessing this characteristic allows 
the golden opportunity to slip through his fingers, while 
he stands dazed and inactive. This mental confusion 
shows up plainly in the card-sorting test. The person who 
has this trait in any marked degree cannot decide quickly 
enough whether the card before him is an A card, an E 
card, an O card, or a U card. He also could not handle 
a ship efficiently. Only the class of men who are 
neither impulsive nor hesitant, and who are able to 
sort the cards correctly and quickly, have the char- 
acteristics which make good sea-captains. We cannot, of 
course, question the fact that we get three classes of re- 
actions from the card-sorting test; the over-impulsive 
and inefficient, the over-hesitant and inefficient, and the 
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direct and efficient. But we are doubtful concerning 
Professor Miinsterberg’s conclusion that the card-sorting 
test calls out the same kind of reaction that a real ship 
situation would call out. 

A man seated at a table in a psychological laboratory 
sorting cards can hardly be thought of as being stimulated 
to action in the same way as he would be if he were in 
command of a ship with all the responsibility which such 
a command involves. If we know anything of human 
nature, we know that a man’s efficiency in action depends 
not only upon clear and accurate perception, but also 
upon the character of the emotions aroused. Even his 
perception may be modified by the nature of his feelings, 
and they are certainly a most important factor in deter- 
mining the nature of his action. The test does not take 
account of the emotional background. Its inability to 
arouse a sense of responsibility while the applicant is 
undergoing the test makes it worthless as a means of 
determining what he will do when he assumes command 
of a ship and so faces a real situation. A man might be 
able to sort cards quickly and correctly in a psychological 
laboratory, yet might “go all to pieces” under the stress 
of a real life problem. On the other hand, there is 
another class of men who, instead of being “rattled” by 
the consciousness of responsibility, have their wits sharp- 
ened by it. Such men might do very badly in any psy- 
chological test, and yet make good in a real situation. 
The Minsterberg test absolutely fails to detect this im- 
portant difference in personalities. 

One of the most obvious methods of testing the test 
would be to try it out on a number of sea-captains whose 
ability we already know. I have had no sea-captains to 
work with, but I have given the test to forty students in 
the University, twenty boys and twenty girls. No selec- 
tion was made for the test. I examined the first forty who 
volunteered. The results are rather interesting. For 
one thing: they seem to indicate that our old custom of 
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selecting men instead of women for sea-captains is wrong. 
According to the test, girls are much better fitted for sea- 
captains than boys. This is an illustration of the need of 
scientific vocational guidance, and also an instance of how 


little we can depend upon common sense in such matters! 
For hundred of years we have, in our ignorance, been 


putting men in command of our ships, when women could 
have done the job much better. The girls not only did the 


test more accurately, but also much more rapidly than 
the boys. Only four of the boys were able to reach the 
standing made by twelve of the girls. On the other hand, 


five girls surpassed the ranking of the highest boy. An- 


other fact worthy of note is that the young man who stood 
highest in the test is an acknowledged dreamer and ab- 
stract thinker, and not a man of action at all, while the 
young man who stood lowest in the test is noted among his 


friends as a man of quick and ready action. He drives 


an automobile, and is generally thought to be an extremely 
skilful and safe driver. In fact, he has several times 
demonstrated his ability to think and act quickly and 


efficiently in a crisis. The most striking instance of this 


occurred not long ago when the brakes of his car failed 


to work while he was descending a dangerous hill. He had 
three passengers beside himself in the car. When the 
brakes gave way, the car shot forward at an alarming 


rate, and threatened to dash itself to pieces at the foot 
of the street, which at the time was filled with traffic. 


With unusual presence of mind he managed his car in the 
only possible way that could have saved himself and 
passengers. It all happened in an instant, and yet if the 


young man had had a week to plan his action he could not 


have done better. In the Miinsterberg vocational test, 
however, he received the very lowest rating in the entire 
group of forty students. 

Space will not permit me to examine in detail the test 
for street car motormen and telephone operators which 
Professor Minsterberg proposes in his book. The motor- 
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man’s test requires the ability to read and understand 
maps and drawings. I cannot at this time say more 
about it as a means of vocational guidance than this: 
the ability to read and understand a drawing is not re- 
quired in the discharge of a motorman’s duties. A man 
having all the qualifications for a good motorman, but 
lacking in the ability to understand the drawing, would 


be eliminated by the test. My attention has been directed 


to just such a case. One of the best motormen operating 
on the traction lines of a city in the middle west cannot 
understand the drawing of the ground floor plan of a 


street car barn: it is Greek to him: he could not pass the 


motorman’s test if his life depended upon it, and yet this 


veteran motorman has behind him long years of efficient 
service without an accident. 
The best vocational test that Professor Miinsterberg 


has described is the telephone operator’s test. It is pro- 


posed that all the girls who apply for positions are 


to be tested in memory, attention, general intelligence, 
space-perception, rapidity of movement, and association. 
These are characteristics which are required in the actual 


performance of a telephone operator’s duties. But even 


here it is well to keep in mind the fact that the point of 


view of the telephone company in selecting a few of the 
most promising individuals from a large number of ap- 


plicants is quite different from that of the single individual 


who wishes to enter its employ. The telephone company 


will be satisfied if the cleverest fourth or third of the 
whole group of applicants is selected. Any set of general- 
intelligence or attention tests will make such a selection. 


It is just on this point that the advocates of vocational 


guidance fail to understand Dr. Minsterberg’s work. On 


the whole, the group selected by such tests will do better 
work than the group rejected. But in the group rejected, 
there may be many single individuals who would make 


excellent operators. On the other hand, real vocational 


guidance must take the point of view of the applicant, who 
wants to know whether he is fitted for the job or not. It 
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is a comparatively easy matter to select out of a large 
group, by means of psychological tests, a few individuals 
for a given job, but it is quite another matter to select 
the job for the individual. This latter is a task that 
vocational guidance, if it makes good its claim, must per- 
form. It must determine what each individual is best 
fitted to do. I fear, however, that this attempt of the 
soul-searchers who have placed themselves at the head 
of vocational and placement bureaus is too ambitious. If 
only they would confine their practice to adults who have 
developed all their powers, it would not be so hazardous: 
for then they would not interfere with the natural growth 
and development of young people. But these experts 
are not doing this. They are entering our schools and 
attempting to tell immature boys and girls of 13 and 14 
years of age what they will be best fitted todo. The worst 
aspect of the situation is that they are doing this in the 
name of science. If they would stop and consider just 
for a moment the fact that a child is constantly under- 
going far-reaching and vital changes in the elements 
which are forming his mature personality, especially dur- 
ing the adolescent period, they might hesitate to fix his 
life’s profession at this early date with so much assurance. 

Even if we were able to determine the abilities and 
limitations of a 14 year old boy, even if we could search out 
through our psychological tests the innermost secrets of 
his soul, in face of the fact that when he reaches the age 
of 18 or 20 he may develop an entirely different set of 
abilities and characteristics, who would dare to tell that 
boy that he must settle his life work now and choose 
something that is in keeping with his 14 year characteris- 
tics. Those who have to deal with young college men are 
constantly witnessing the most violent transformations 
in character and ability from the freshman to the senior 
year. Likes and dislikes, ideals and aspirations, powers 
and capacities, are in a state of flux and flow. 

There has recently come to light a most striking illus- 
tration of how little dependence we can place on the men- 
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tal characteristics of the youth as an indication of what 
the mature man is to be. Eighteen years ago a certain 
superintendent of city schools had occasion to ask 467 
boys of 12, 13, and 14 years to indicate in writing the 
occupations that they desired as life work. After using 
this material for the purpose he then had in mind, he 
laid the papers away. A short time ago he came upon 
these papers. It occurred to him that it would be inter- 
esting to find out how many of the boys had actually 
entered the professions they had chosen as high school 
students. He began an investigation in which he was 
able to trace 406 of the original 467 boys. Only five out 
of the 406 had lived up to their school boy ideals. Of 
course, external circumstance so largely determined the 
matter, that it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
401 boys finally entered the life work for which they 
were best fitted, or in accordance with their more mature 
preferences. I am aware that the advocates of vocational 
guidance would not take the preferences of children as an 
important factor in determining what vocations they 
should enter, and I have mentioned this incident only as 
an illustration of the changeable character of boy nature. 
Even though we could determine the fitness of a boy of 13 
or 14 years for any kind of work, it would be a serious mis- 
take to choose his life work for him on that basis. A year 
later he may show fitness for something entirely different. 


There is real danger in the assumption behind vocational 
guidance that individuals are natively so highly special- 
ized that if they are not placed in just the right positions 
in the professional or industrial world, they are lost. The 
insidious influence of such an assumption is becoming 
manifest in our educational and sociological doctrines. 
We are rapidly developing a state of mind in which we 
excuse the individual, and place the blame for his moral 
and economic failures upon society. This wishy-washy 
attitude is the counterpart to that of the individual who, 
regardless of his own efforts, believes that the world owes 
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him a living. Such shifting of the sense of responsibility 
from the individual to society cannot fail to lessen the 
integrity of the individual. The “soft pedagogy” of the 
day is the outcome of the similar assumption that children 
are so highly specialized in their interests that if their 
special interests are not appealed to, they are education- 
ally lost. We accordingly excuse the child for failure, and 
blame the school for not discovering his interests and 
utilizing them. While I do not condemn the “appeal to 
interests” as a pedagogical method, I do not think that 
a child’s interests are so narrowly specialized that only 
certain predominant ones can serve as a basis of his 
education. On the other hand, education or knowledge 
is the proper basis for his interests, and the child should 
not be excused from acquiring the knowledge necessary 
to create interests where they are lacking. 


My observations have led me to believe that many of the 


misfits in society are failures not because they are highly 
specialized and have not found the vocation they are 
fitted for, but rather because they are wanting in fibre. 
They are misfits not because they lack a certain kind of 
vocational skill, but because they are lazy, or dishonest, 
or otherwise unreliable. Their difficulty is due to the 
fact that they have not had sufficient training in right 
thinking. They have not been taught the proper con- 
cepts, and consequently they have not created the right 
interests in life. Such intellectual and moral shortsighted- 
ness is the inevitable outcome of any system of education 
that attempts to meet only commercial and industrial 
needs. A system of this kind tends to make merchandise 
out of human beings, and to ignore the higher qualities 
which after all are quite as necessary for vocational suc- 
cess as industrial skill. 

The danger of vocational guidance lies not only in the 
fact that it leads too early to over-emphasis of special in- 
terests and to training in special lines of work, and thereby 
cuts off the opportunity for a broader training, but in the 
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fact that, lacking scientific accuracy, it may suggest the 
wrong kind of special training. At the present time there 
is grave danger of vocational guidance becoming voca- 
tional misguidance. Misguidance is all the more likely 
where the vocational expert himself has had no training 
in the vocations into which he is sending his victims and 
possesses no accurate and detailed knowledge of them. 
Seemingly this limitation of the expert does not temper 
and give pause to his endeavors. 


There is without doubt a certain degree of specialization 
in the capacities and talents of individuals. But since it 
is impossible to find out what they are before the child has 
reached a certain maturity, it is an educational blunder 
to attempt to train him for any specific vocation, espe- 
cially since such training will, as I have already suggested, 
limit his chances for a broader education. The school 
period should not be one of narrow specialization, but a 
period of general growth and development, in which the 
foundation is laid for right thinking. In the long run the 
best preparation for life is that which gives the proper 
concepts for such thinking. 

I am not opposed to vocational training at the proper 
time, but I do not believe that it should be forced upon 
immature boys. If the school will give its whole time to 
teaching the boy the fundamentals in language, math- 
ematics, science, literature, and history, and thereby 
acquaint him with the world’s best thoughts, ideals, and 
actions, so that he may have the material and standards 
for thinking — if the school will do this, later vocational 
adjustment and training will be all the better provided 
for. It is not training in the narrow routine of a special 
trade or profession that the school boy needs, but 
a broad knowledge, — an intellectual and moral back- 
ground that will serve as a basis upon which he can adjust 
himself, not only to the matter of earning his bread and 
butter, but to something besides mere business and in- 
dustrial efficiency. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF THE 
PRIVATE PURSE 


NDER the attacks of modern salesmanship, the 
private purse is going the way of the sage hen, the 
wild turkey and the American bison. Its habits have 
been charted, its probable lurking places determined. 
Salesmanship can command at will the attention and 
interest of every one of us. Less complete is its control 
over our desires and volitions; but even here it is making 
such notable progress that its ultimate triumph may be 
predicted with confidence. We may be strong or weak, 
but with sufficient skill, the salesman can turn either 
our strength or our weakness to his own account. 

We all desire health; half of us desire strength, and 
the other half beauty. These best of riches, if ever they 
are really ours, have come free, by God’s grace. But it is 
incredible the sums we have paid for them to persons 
alleging competence to furnish them, per fas et nefas. ‘I 
shall not need here to recite the achievements of the patent 
medicine man, though there are few of us who have not 
held open our throats, like blind fledglings, for what he 
might choose to drop in. Nor need I vex the reader with 
a diatribe on patent foods — good to eat, as a rule, and 
always dear. He’d quarrel with me if I did, for doubtless 
he sets great store by some of them; so, for that matter, 
do I. Anyway, it is not the direct attack upon our de- 
sires that concerns us here, but the subtle appeal to these 
desires where there is strictly no relevance. It is part of 
the technique, if you want to sell a man a pistol, to make 
him think he is clean-cut and strong and manly. Or, if 
you want to sell a woman a vacuum cleaner or a fireless 
cooker, try to give her the impression that she is flowery 
and disquieting like the breath of spring. This no doubt 
she is; but what has that to do with fireless cookers and 
vacuum cleaners? 
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It is the desire of most of us to advance in the world; 
and this desire lays us open to many a shaft. Here too is 
a direct appeal, more or less legitimate, and an indirect 
one, not legitimate at all. It is all right to sell to Mr. H’s 
stable boy a correspondence course in the art of being 
railway president. -Unforeseeable are the turns of for- 
tune; and it’s a comfort to think that the Pennsylvania 
Railway will not soon be tied up for want of a properly 
trained president. In the provincial towns all scrub- 
women appear to be duly qualified detectives; you know 
it by the big gilt badges of the Secret Service Correspond- 
ence Schools, tucked away in a corner of the laundry and 
forgotten. Well, we can’t have too many detectives; we 
may sometime need them to track down foreign spies. 
There is a faithful domestic I know who, until recently, 
had the road of ambition closed to her. She is tongue- 
tied, and therefore could never go on the stage. But, 
thank the stars, the moving picture was invented. All 
the girl’s hard earned money is now going for a double- 
strength correspondence course in acting for the films. 
I have no quarrel with this arrangement: the general 
atmosphere of the house is sunnier with bright dreams 
hovering over the kitchen. 

It is the indirect appeal to the desire for advance, against 
which we may properly direct our polemic. To analyze 
this appeal in detail, however, would occupy us too long: 
it is sufficient to indicate its general result in the convic- 
tion, shared by half the ambitious young men of our ac- 
quaintance, that in order to get on in the world, one must 
dress better and house better than one really can afford. 

These desires are of our strength, corrupted into treason 
against us by salesman’s skill. The tale of our weak- 
nesses would be much longer, did we not choose to leave 
the greater part untold. One weakness, which is common 
to most men not well fortified with capital, is that of in- 
capacity to see the future. “Your credit is good at John 
Smith’s.” You get your clothes today; in a month, two 
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months or three, you pay — and pay more — but today 
is today, and tomorrow? 
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A related characteristic is inability to put small sums 
together to compose a moral whole. How much do two 
dollars monthly, stretched over two years, amount to? 
Mathematically, a child can tell; how little it bulks 
morally, is known only to the salesman who sells on such 
terms what he never could sell for cash. 

Again, the great majority of people are without per- 
centage tables in their consciousness, and leave the item 
of interest out of all computations. Hence the suburban 
realty agent can convince most workers, and half the men 
of the professions, that if they owned their homes, they 
would effect a net saving of all rent. The question of the 
interest on capital sunk in the home rarely emerges in 
the discussion. This oversight explains most of the in- 
numerable ill-advised projects that represent the results of 
conscienceless exploitation of man’s nesting instinct, on 
the whole perhaps the best gift that has come down to 
him through the ages. 

Let us hurry away from this phase of our subject; it’s 
weariness to think on. But stop, can’t we squeeze a bit 
of profit out of weariness itself? Suppose, say, that you 
are weary, weary beyond endurance; done for, in short. 
Your interests and purposes have slipped from you, one 
by one; the doctor calls every day, and acts the sphinx. 
You know what it all means; why should he act in that 
way? Friends call day by day, and try to say something 
without saying anything. Oh, how weary you are of it 
all! Some one has left a booklet on the table, beside the 
medicine phials, a booklet in soft greens and reds with 
splotches of white. Attention! You reach forth your 
unsteady hand. In the margin above the pictured cover, 
in Gothic letters of gold, you read, “In the Shadow of 
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His Wings.” Interest! You scan the picture. Sloping 
to a little stream, a green lawn, scattered over with flower 
beds and white monoliths. On the lower margin, again 
in Gothic letters of gold, “There is Rest.” Desire! The 
price of lots, you know is on the inside: whatever it is, 
it is not too high. You look around, by old habit, for 
some one to close the deal. Not quite yet. ; 

In a fairly prosperous year, like 1912-13, savings banks 
deposits in the United States increased by $276,000,000. 
Assuming that all these deposits are created by wage 
earners — which, of course, is far from the case — and re- 
ducing the number of wage earners to 27,000,000 — decid- 
edly short of the true figure—our working population 
gained, on the average, ten dollars apiece, so far as this most 
available resource is concerned. Let us add five dollars for 
cash in pocket and provisions on hand, and ten dollars 
for pawnable assets acquired during the year: the working 
class advances, on the average, twenty-five dollars an- 
nually. It would appear, then, that the efficiency of 
salesmanship is not by any means so ruthless as it has 
be en represented, 

But averages are dust in the eyes. It is not all the work- 
ing class that is in a materially stronger position at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. One part of the 
working class saves, and the other part has nothing. 
And we shall see that the latter is the part that tends to 
prevail. For it represents the great urban Native-born. 
Look at the names of the depositors on the savings-bank 
rosters—Pachelschinski, Yishilian, Pkasmé, Smith, Mega- 
poulos, Tedescho, etc. 

What is the meaning of the saving power of the foreign- 
born? How comes it that the epicurean Italian, the mer- 
curial Greek, the sun-loving Syrian, the light-hearted 
Chinese, stand forth among us as paragons of thrift? 
These are not thrifty races in their native lands. Compare 
the slight capital equipment of China with the vast equip- 
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ment of England or France. You may say that property 
has been insecure in China; true, but not more insecure, 
taking the last :wo centuries as a whole, than in France. 
You may say that the Jikin and squeeze have burdened 
Chinese property. True; but not in the degree that taxa- 


tion has burdened British property. There appears to be 
no escape from the conclusion: the Chinese are naturally 
a thriftless people. Yet, transplanted to America, how 
they thrive! 

And the fundamental reason is that our salesmanship 
has not yet learned how to penetrate the armor of the 
alien in our midst. How excite the attention, interest, 
desire, of the Chinese laundryman? You will make him 
strong? He thinks you are as likely as not to poison him— 
as indeed you are. You will make him beautiful? What 
is beauty to a man exiled among a people who regard him 


as a yellow peril? You will advance him in his profes- 
sion? There is no way of ironing shirts by correspondence. 


And as for the dress-well, live-well recipe for increasing 


earning power, the Chinese knows there is nothing in it 


for him. He lives as he chooses and saves his money, 
unless he is member of a group large enough to maintain a 


salesmanship force of his own race. In that case, let him 


reconcile himself to ironing shirts throughout his days, 


a despised alien, reduced to the single hope that his 
crumbling bones may at last repose in the soil of the 


Flowery Kingdom. 
And what is true of the Chinese is true of the multi- 


tudinous varieties of other aliens whom we don’t know how 
to reach. The only way in which we can reduce them to 
a state comparable to that of the native born is to herd 
them in mining camps, and by means of company board- 


ing-house, company store, company saloon, keep them 


from ever seeing their money. This it is not always pos- 
sible to do. But wait, the aliens will in the end be as- 
similated; or at any rate their children will be indistin- 
guishable from the rest of us. Finally the inflow will 
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cease; we shall become all alike. Salesmanship, even 
more effective than today, will brood over us like a great 
magnet, remorselessly drawing forth even the most re- 
luctant dollar from the very deepest pocket. 


When any species of life is sorely beset by predatory 
enemies, nature offers in general alternative counsels — 
to grow thicker and harder to penetrate, or develop a 
poison. The hickory nut adopted the former counsel, 
and what it has achieved in this direction is sometimes 
astonishing. In the blue grass country of Kentucky there 
is a variety of the hickory that produces a nut as hard as 
iron. I’ve tried in vain to crack one with a mallet; the 
natives say it can be done with a pile-driver. Present 
such a nut to a Central Park squirrel and it would break 
his heart. The tobacco plant, threatened with extinction 
by worms in the day of its pristine innocence, adopted 


nature’s second counsel and developed a poison. 
But nature, the two-faced hussy, offers equally good 


counsel to the enemy. She advises the squirrel to adopt 


the device of teeth that grow as fast as may be required; 
she points out to the tobacco worm that if he will develop 
a poison of his own, he won’t mind the new taste the 


tobacco plant is acquiring. Incidentally these new weap- 


ons of offense may serve as a defense against the aggres- 
sor’s own foes. The squirrel’s equipment of teeth has 
proved a great vexation to animals that would like to 
prey on him; and as for the tobacco worm, there is scarcely 


a living thing that can eat him. It is true, he may yet 


have to encounter Man. 
To a naturalist who studies the “‘ private purse” species 
with care, it would appear that both types of defense are 


developing sporadically. The hardening tendency is rep- 
resented in human affairs by an obduracy that refuses 


to admit a salesman, of whatsoever character, to the 
premises, or that insists upon an irreducible interval, say, 
a week, between desire and deal closing. As the tendency 
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develops we may expect it to assume the form of prover- 
bial injunctions universally current. In an earlier time, 


when the horse trader was the prevailing form of man- 


trap, it was enforced upon us all that we should never buy 
a horse without looking into his mouth. This simple 
principle saved hosts of men from the horse dealer. Now, 
not one man in a hundred can tell anything about a horse 
by looking into his mouth. Why then did the injunction 
ever become current? Simply because, of all things under 
the sun, a horse’s mouth is the most discouraging to be- 
hold. Look, and you probably won’t buy. 

As typical of the tendency to develop a poison, we may 
note an increase in the number of persons who order goods 
and refuse to accept delivery. Almost every community 
has some of them. Then there are those who take the 
goods and never pay. Again, there are those who, though 
open to persuasion, make themselves so disagreeable to 
the salesman that any profit derived from them is three 
times earned. No doubt any salesman into whose hands 
this essay may fall will classify it under the same head. 

It is doubtful whether these natural reactions can 
ever achieve a satisfactory defense. The “private purse” 
may thicken its shell, but the salesman’s teeth will grow 
correspondingly faster. The customer may secrete poison, 
but in the end this will be merely a pleasant stimulus 
to salesmanship. It would appear, then, that we must 
either make shift to do without individual saving, or 
devise social means to moderate the force of the sales- 
manship influences playing upon the mass of customers. 
The former alternative is in favor with those who think 
we ought to pass over to a socialistic order. Let us have 
the state save what money needs to be saved, and dis- 
pense it in time of sickness or unemployment, and for the 
relief of the disabled and the superannuated. The latter 
alternative is practically without defenders. Those who 
are opposed to socialism are slow to admit defects in the 
existing state; accordingly they refuse to know anything 
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about the social disease of unthrift, and a fortiori, refuse 
to give thought to a remedy for it. 

Individual thrift is adequate under certain social condi- 
tions, to make provision against most mischances. The 
mischances today are not more redoubtable than those 
of earlier times, yet thrift is now quite inadequate to pro- 
vide against them. We can not believe that the character 
of the individual has greatly changed. The change in 
his mode of action, in the matter of spending and saving, 
is naturally to be imputed to social influences steadily 
increasing in intensity. Of these social influences we have 
singled out for special attention, as far the most significant 
of all, the progressive efficiency of salesmanship, using 
the term in its widest sense. A selling mechanism can, 
no doubt, be so weak as to reduce economic life to a condi- 
tion of torpidity; but it can also be so strong as to over- 
stimulate and waste the social economic tissue. In the 
latter case, nothing could be more appropriate than to 
check its ravages by governmental action. Make adver- 
tising matter pay its way through the mails, and observe 
the effect as indicated by savings bank statistics. If the 
effect is not sufficient, put an excise tax on all, or on 
specific forms of advertising; introduce license taxes on 
dealers and agents. Curb “business” (horrific suggestion, 
in this day and age) until the index of savings points to a 
more satisfactory social situation. 





A NEW ESSAY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADVERTISING 


II 


N our first lesson we saw that association of ideas 
works while you sleep. The doctrine is orthodox. 

For this second, and somewhat briefer lesson I can claim 
no warrant of orthodoxy. Indeed, I do not know of any 
work of psychology in which the thesis of this lesson is 
seriously considered, although, in my opinion, it embodies 
virtually the whole of what should be called psychology. 
That thesis is: association will not work while you are awake. 

I will illustrate, and at the same time demonstrate, this 
thesis by recalling the advice to young clergymen attrib- 
uted (wrongly, I hope) to Cardinal Newman: “Preach 
the Trinity, and you will believe in the Trinity.” Here 
we have a short and easy formula for producing a definite 
result. Yet it must be evident to the least critical under- 
standing that whether the result follows from the direc- 
tions given by the formula, will depend altogether upon 
how far the candidate for belief in the Trinity preaches 
the Trinity self-consciously, and especially upon how far 
he is conscious of preaching the Trinity for the purpose 
of inducing a belief. For, assuming that you were giving 
the advice, suppose that your pupil should nod his head 
approvingly and say, “Ah! I see. What you wish me 
to do is to form a clear and logical conception of the Holy 
Trinity, to grasp precisely the relation of the three persons 
in one God, to make myself master of all the heretical 
objections, and then to explain and refute without ceas- 
ing.” Imagine your dismay! ‘My dear fellow,” I hear 
you exclaim, “if you set out in that direction, you are 
lost. Define! Explain! Refute! Why, don’t you know that 
the best minds of the Church have given themselves to that 
task? And have they yet been able to penetrate the mys- 
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teryof ‘the Father Incomprehensible, the Son Incompre- 
hensible, the Holy Ghost Incomprehensible; yet not three 
Incomprehensibles, but one Incomprehensible’? And do 
you not know that, in the history of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, the ages of discussion have been the ages of in- 
dividual opinion and heresy? Nonsense! What you have 
to do is to accept the authorized formulations, and then — 
not understand them — but assert! assert them! in season 
and out. And above all, don’t argue, and don’t reason. 
If you stick to the policy of assertion — repeated and 
unceasing assertion — you know where you will come 
out; but if you begin to reason, God himself cannot 
tell.” 

I am sure that no Trinitarian will question the worldly 
common sense of this advice, whether or not he believes 
that perfectly clear arguments for the doctrine are some- 
where producible. Every commercial traveller knows 
that if he is to believe in the brand of piano or motor car 
that he has just taken up, he must “talk it up” unceas- 
ingly — and not stop toanalyse. Analysis may strengthen 
the case, but it is just as likely to do the opposite, and it 
nearly always suggests reservations. To think, as Des- 
cartes said, is to ask questions. And every one knows that 
the lean and hungry Cassiuses who “think too much” 
make poor boosters. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it” — 
provided that he never discovers that he is being trained. 
Educational theorists love to weary us with the importance 
of training the child in good habits, and in the next breath, 
with the importance of training him to think; but none 
of them seems to know how to combine the two. 

Note, then, the application to advertising; and once 
more let us reflect upon the George W. Childs cigar. I 
regret that the illustration is somewhat out of date. Pic- 
ture to yourself, however, a large sign-board. On the 
right, in large letters, “The George W. Childs Cigar”; 
on the left the benevolent countenance of the late Mr. 
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Childs, badly distorted; and at the bottom “generously 
good.” As your trolley-car passes the sign, these three 
items are, so to speak, thrown at you — nothing more. 
But on your way down town you are assailed perhaps a 
dozen times. You step into the cigar shop, and, as your 
eye wanders over the boxes in the show-case (unhappily 
the illustration compels you to smoke five-cent cigars) 
it alights upon a box of the “‘George W. Childs.” ‘Ah! 
yes” (you vaguely recall something) “‘‘generously good.’ 
Let me have one.” 

Now, my point is that throughout this familiar process 
you are barely awake. And to prove my point let me 
suggest what your reflections would be upon surveying 
that sign-board when you were really alert: Here (you 
would say) is a manufacturer who has named his cigar 
after the Philadelphia philanthropist, George W. Childs. 
I wonder what can be the logic or fitness of the name. 
Does he mean that his cigar is the sort that Mr. Childs 
would have smoked? Then he could hardly have known 
that Mr. Childs detested tobacco and preferred tea. Or 
does he expect us to infer that because the cigar is named 
after Mr. Childs, it must be, like Mr. Childs himself, 
“generously good”? Surely he must know that such 
an inference, stated explicitly, would provoke an imbecile 
to laughter. He is therefore careful not to state it. He 
paints “generously good” on the same sign with his cigar 
and the portrait of Mr. Childs — of course we know that 
Mr. Childs was generously good — and then he trusts 
to the power of association to fasten the quality to the 
cigar. 

These are the reflections, let us note, not necessarily of 
the expert psychologist, nor of a mind dangerously sophis- 
ticated, but only of any reasonably intelligent man who 
happens for the moment to be wide-awake. All that they 
imply is that the eyes of the mind are open as well as those 
of the body; that one is not merely receiving “impressions” 
from the world, but is conscious of the impressions that 
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one is receiving. Let that be true, the advertiser has 
lost his game. 

The same thing will be true at any time after the ad- 
vertisement has begun its work; when your eyes are fairly 
opened to the fact that you have been “worked,” then 
the work is undone. For suppose I challenge you to 
tell me, as an honest and intelligent man, why you smoke 
this George W. Childs cigar. Disregarding anything 
that you may have learned from smoking the cigar, what 
answer could you give me but simply this: For my choice 
of this cigar, there is no reason, but only a cause. The 
cigar-maker has neatly brought about the coexistence of 
“George W. Childs,” the cigar, and “‘generously good”; 
he has complied with all the requirements of frequency, 
vividness, and recency; and therefore, in accordance with 
the law of association — ? Therefore what? I fear that 
if I should impose the law of association upon you as a 
moral obligation, I might hear: “‘ Damn the law of associa- 
tion! As a conscious being I am no more bound to illus- 
trate the law of association than to break my neck on 
behalf of the law of gravitation.” Let association be as 
powerful as you please, when once you perceive that in 
smoking the cigar, you are only obeying the law of as- 
sociation you will decide that, from now on, it will have 
to depend upon the quality of the cigar. 

I have now laid before you the profound psychological 
principle which was promised at the beginning of these 
articles. Having no very exalted conception of the psy- 
chology of advertisers, I am loath to believe that they 
fully grasp its import. Yet you will find the principle 
illustrated in their practice, in their maxims, and in stray 
bits of their advertising philosophy, especially in the 
accepted notion of what constitutes “good advertising.” 
Several years ago I saw something like this: ““Do you 
think that we could afford this space if we were not 
the largest purveyors of [I forget what] in the city?” 
No competent critic would call this “‘good advertising.” 
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If you compel your reader to answer questions, he is 
likely to answer them in his own way; and very likely 
to answer this one as follows: ‘“‘How do I know that you 
can afford this space? Are you not buying it precisely 
in order to be able to afford it? And if you are already 
the largest purveyors in the city, why do you need it?” 
In the methodology of advertising, “‘if,” “but,” “yet,” 
“although,” “nevertheless,” “‘in spite of,” and the like, 
are strictly out of place. The first great commandment 
of advertising is to be obvious — never require your 
reader to think. And the second is like unto it: avoid 
argument, discussion, comparison, and proof — never 
permit your reader to think. 

And, whether by design or by a sort of “natural selec- 
tion,” it seems that the habitat of the genus advertisement 
is to be found exclusively in those parts of our life where 
we are not disposed to think. One may wonder, indeed, 
why people ever read advertisements. And the answer 
is, They don’t, when they have anything better to do. 
Compare the alert business-man who grapples with the 
problems presented by his morning’s mail with the same 
‘tired business-man” who, having exhausted the reading 
matter of his newspaper or magazine by the middle of 
the evening, turns wearily to the advertising pages in 
the hope of extracting a few slight sensations before he 
yields himself to bed. Try to realize the almost hypnotic 
effect of a long ride on the train or the trolley. These are 
the moments, the moments of vacant-mindedness and 
absent-mindedness, when the advertiser is doing his work. 
At such moments thought lies limp and prostrate before 
the law of association. 

There is a certain old and feeble “catch” which is 
sometimes enjoyed by the weak-minded. You address 
your fellow suddenly with, “Which would you say, ‘seven 
and four is twelve’ or ‘seven and four are twelve’?” 
And when he responds (say) with ‘seven and four are 
twelve,’ unconscious of arithmetic in his absorption in 
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grammar, you tell him that for your part you prefer 
seven and four are eleven. Now, of course, no man who 
knows what he is saying commits himself to “seven and 
four are twelve.” Neither does one, on the basis of the 
sign-boards, attribute a generous quality to the George W. 
Childs cigar, or a manly quality to the Henry George 
cigar, when one is conscious of doing so. The advertiser 
simply plays the “‘seven and four are twelve” game on a 
more elaborate scale, trusting for success to the thronging 
and bewildering demands of our modern life, and the 
slender capacity of the average man for alert thinking. 


But here I fancy that the advertiser will insist upon 
being heard. And I expect the candid advertiser to admit 
most of what has been said. But then, he will ask, what 
do you expect? Why should you accuse me in particular 
of “working” the public? Does not the clergyman work 
his congregation, the teacher his pupils, the physician his 
patients? After all, if there were no wise and public-spirited 
men to “‘work”’ their fellows, what would become of the 
race? It is medizval to assume that man is an animal 
rationalis and knows what he is doing. Most men know 
only vaguely what they are about, and little of what is 
to their best interest. The truth of the matter is that we 
advertisers fulfil an important social and economic func- 
tion. By that very glare and noise to which you so stren- 
uously object, by the very senselessness of our suggestions, 
by the irrational power of frequency and repetition, we 
compel men to look up and abroad and to examine and 
study new things. Think of the multiplied conveniences 
and comforts of our modern life; and then ask yourself 
whether, if advertising had been confined to the appeal 
to reason, a tenth of them would be in use. 

Here I am compelled to follow the example of Plato, 
who, when logic gave out, invented a myth. It has to 
do with my first visit to Mars, and my first experience 
there of dining out. 
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Immediately after the announcement that dinner was 
served, some eight or ten Martians entered the drawing- 
room, clothed in what might have been either livery or 
uniform. The first advanced to my host (who, by the 


way, was a bachelor) and, bowing respectfully, proceeded 
to enumerate all the sound physiological reasons for 


dining. Receiving no response — evidently he expected 
none — he yielded his place to the second, who, continu- 


ing the theme, discarded reason for eloquence. The third 
enlivened eloquence with wit, exhibiting an astonishing 


ingenuity in such creations as “’Tis dinner makes the 


diner famous.” The fourth combined wit with acro- 
batics and prestidigitation, performing in particular sev- 
eral remarkable but disquieting tricks with eggs, which, 
as he afterwards proved, were not hard-boiled; and appar- 


ently laying aside for the moment the direct argument 
for dining. The fifth — but at this point I recall only 


the noise and confusion created by those in the background 
who, armed with phonographs and projection-lanterns, 


had been all the while flashing colored inscriptions upon 


the walls of the room and into our faces, and producing 


a babel of sounds, the meaning of which, to my terrestrial 
sense, seemed sometimes rather impertinent. After half 
an hour or so, my host, who had viewed the exhibition 


with a bored but polite composure, asked me somewhat 


to my surprise, whether I could not now be persuaded 
to dine — to which I replied with an enthusiastic affirma- 
tive. At once the lackeys ranged themselves in line and, 
after bowing respectfully, filed out. 

I was too seasoned a traveller to see in all this, so un- 


heard-of in our terrestrial experience, anything merely 


tasteless and vulgar. Consequently, as we sat again in 
the drawing-room after dinner, I ventured to ask my host 


what function these members of his household were sup- 
posed to fulfil. Much interested in learning that the cus- 


tom was new to me, he replied, “‘Why, these are my 
persuaders.”’ ‘‘And is it,” I asked, “fa universal custom 
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in Mars to have a retinue of persuaders?” ‘Nothing 
more universal,” he replied. ‘‘Every person with any 
pretension to self-respect and social position employs at 
least one persuader, even if he has to be his own cook.” 
Still curious, I ventured to suggest that the custom must 
be expensive. ‘‘E-e-normously expensive,’’ was his un- 
troubled reply. “Our statisticians tell us that persuasion 
accounts for more than half of the cost of living.” “In 
that case,” I ventured the timid suggestion, “I should 
think it might pay to abandon the custom.”’ 

At this my host paused suddenly in the act of raising 
his coffee cup to his lips, and, gazing at me with open-eyed 
wonder, slowly put it down. “Surely,” he replied after a 


moment, “‘you would not expect one to dine without first 
being persuaded?” 
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LABOR, LAW, AND ORDER 


FTER the governments, the churches and the schools, 

the trade unions are of all institutions probably 
the most capable of beneficent achievements. This 
opinion emanating from us will probably surprise many 
of our readers, and possibly alienate some. One reason is 
that from the outsider, the abuses of the unions attract 
more attention than their uses, and so make them appear 
wholly bad; while their beneficences are realized by few 
but their own members, to some of whom they too often 
make the unions appear wholly good. But not to all. 
An eminent authority writes us: 


If you were as familiar as I am with the frightful tyranny 
which the Union exercises over its own members, the injustice 
of the trials before their own courts, the stories of the individual 
members who have come to me for help, you would realize 
that among a large percentage of the union members, the union 
is regarded as a hard and unjust master. I truly believe that 
in an appraisal of unions by the outsider and by the union 
member, the outsider would not seldom place them on a higher 
plane than the member. 


But in view of the frightful abuses that have arisen in 
governments and churches, and even in schools, is it to 
be wondered at that frightful abuses have arisen in the 
unions too? 

Allegiance to the union ought to be subject to the same 
conditions and limitations as allegiance to party or to 
church or to any other institution that is human and, 
therefore, defective. Crimes have been committed by 
all, but crime on the part of the union seldom disturbs 
the allegiance of a member. Time was when the church 
persecuted even unto death all who withheld allegiance 
to it. Virtually all unionists now look back upon such 
acts as horrible, and yet many, probably most, unionists 
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endorse them in the unions, and many unionists practice 
them. The church was at one time superior to the civil 
power. Most unionists would now fight — many to the 
death — to prevent the church again reaching that posi- 
tion; and yet most unionists wish to give it to the union. 

The virtues of the unions tend to take care of them- 
selves, but the unions need all the help they can get to 
rid them of their vices. Naturally what help a critical 
review can attempt will tend to be of that kind. While 
we are glad to offer our little share, we have deeply to 
regret that such good intentions must often be misinter- 
preted. When even a Judge infinitely more capable than 
we “‘chasteneth whom He loveth,”’ His beneficent inten- 
tions are not often plain until long after the event. 


The Federal Industrial Relations Commission, during its 
recent progress about the country, examined many and 
diverse witnesses, and elicited much enlivening informa- 
tion — some of it useful — from persons often of consider- 
able eminence. There was Mr. Carnegie, there was Mr. 
Henry Ford, there was Mr. Rockefeller, there was Mother 
Jones, to mention only a few who contributed to the Com- 
mission’s symposium on What’s Wrong With the United 
States of America. Indeed, of all those consulted, Mr. 
Morgan almost alone confessed ignorance, and refused to 
diagnose or prescribe. It was in Seattle that a union labor 
leader told the Commission roundly: “A revolution is in- 
evitable; the capitalist class is doomed.” And he added: 
“The working class must not depend on the politician for 
their labor laws; it should pass the labor laws in the union, 
and enforce them on the job.” In other words, this man 
issued on behalf of his particular working class a declara- 
tion of independence of the commonwealth, and a threat 
of war on all other working classes. What we want, he 
said in effect, we are entitled to have, and what we are 
entitled to have, we will take: anybody who gets in our 
way does so at his peril. On the other hand, an employer 
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of labor, another witness before the Commission, declared 
not less roundly: “‘We will rise with a counter revolution. 
It is going to be a civil war, and we will fight. . . .” 

The world has moved on apace in these last few dec- 
ades. The war in Europe has automatically thrown out 
of focus and out of date most of what had been said and 
much of what had been thought, even about matters ap- 
parently so remote from European world-politics as are 
our domestic industrial complications. Consider what 
that labor leader so coolly told those itinerant Federal in- 
vestigators, also the belligerent rejoinder of the em- 
ployer-witness; then compare the outlook they raise with 
what is going on across the water — as, in fact, you can 
look at little else: for that incredible and cruel business 
has, in a single year, thrown upon the present state of 
civilization such a light as all the professors, philosophers, 
statesmen, statisticians, reformers, card-indexers, prac- 
tical politicians, labor leaders, agitators, anarchists and 
the rest, would never otherwise have got upon it in a 
century. The German state was in many respects an 
admirable and wonderfully effective state, but it had 
qualities which may yet destroy it, and have already 
wrought worldwide disaster; and many of us who wish 
the trade-unions well, find reason to fear that, notwith- 
standing the great good they have done, they are in 
similar danger from similar qualities. Germany is as- 
serting and relentlessly practising precisely those rights 
of might which Mr. Samuel Gompers and his associates 
claim for that small but compact and organized portion 
of the working world which they are pleased to assume 
contains all of “Labor.” One smashes through the tra- 
ditions, compunctions, decencies, conventions, sensi- 
bilities of the civilized world, and sweeps out of the way 
the futile cobwebs of an international law which, to be 
sure, has never had any effective machinery of enforce- 
ment. The other smashes through the meshes of the 
law of the nation, and contemptuously tosses aside a 
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machinery of enforcement which is not always strong 
enough to master at the first onset a force so unscrupu- 
lous, and so utterly convinced of its divine right. Both 
plead precisely the same necessity of self-defence, at what- 
ever cost to others. Both proclaim that the importance 
of the end not only excuses but sanctifies any means. 
Each insists that itself is the sole judge. To dispute the 
judgment, to offer to punish the act as a crime, is sacrilege 
or worse. 

Yet it is not to be expected that an organization of 
wage earners will keep up to the latest dodges of the 
Universities, any more than it is to be expected that a 
sovereign who from boyhood modeled himself on Fred- 
erick the Great, will conform to the ideas of modern 
civilization. Both parties are naturally hundreds of 
years behind the age. With the Kaiser this is a fault, 
with the unions it is a misfortune. 

We have a great deal of sympathy with Mr. Gompers. 
The conditions under which he took up his task were 
much like those under which the Kaiser’s great ancestor 
took up his — barbarism on both sides — greed at the 
top, ignorance at the bottom, and these elements of 
primitive savagery stimulated by fierce competition. 
When Mr. Gompers took hold, the great industry was a 
comparatively new thing, and all institutions tend to 
have fits of reverting, and then, like a child, or more like 
an embryo, going through ancestral conditions. In 
human ancestral conditions, nothing is more marked than 
constant warfare, and Mr. Gompers said early, and 
alas! truly: “It is a fight.” He has been a good fighter, 
and has deserved well of his people and of humanity. 
But conditions have changed, and he is too old to change 
with them. To a great extent the defensive fight has 
been won, and now, like the great Frederick’s successor, 
he has been made megalomaniac with victory, and wants 
to change the fight for defense into one of conquest. The 
logic of events has placed him in Washington as the 
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lobbyist of a trust —a perfectly legitimate position, so 
long as it is not used in an attempt to dominate politics 
and subvert jurisprudence in favor of individuals or a 
class. But Mr. Gompers, carried away by his success in 
worthy things, has become avid of success in unworthy 
things, and is seeking laws which would simply mean the 
overthrow of American liberty. Being essentially a fighter, 
and not profoundly learned in legal and political science, 
though far from unacquainted with political arts, he sees 
only the side of his political efforts that would give the 
control of the country to the trust he represents, and is 
utterly unable to realize that that would be as dangerous 
as to give it to any other trust. In his ignorance he as- 
sumes that the legal devices long since erected by the 
people to protect the people against tyrannical govern- 
ments and all other monopolies, have been raised by a 
governing class (in his eyes of course the capitalist class) 
to oppress the class he represents; and these barriers he 
lobbies to tear down. But they are the pillars of a temple, 
not the temple of the Philistines, but of civilization, and 
he is not Sampson, though he has become as blind; and 
a greater than Sampson is needed to tear down the temple 
at which Gompers is blindly straining. 

The plain truth is that the true interests of his trust — 
of any trust — are and always have been defensive rather 
than aggressive, and require in his place a younger man, 
with fresher views, and a deeper knowledge of history and 
jurisprudence. The interests Mr. Gompers represents are 
of the highest importance, but they are no longer entirely 
expressed in a mass of local quarrels between laborers and 
employers: they have become national questions, and need 
the statesman more than the fighter. 

But we can’t leave him without a word of tribute to 
his attitude in the recent munition strikes, and to his 
less-known action years ago in France, when, as we have 
just learned from the best of testimony, he powerfully 
influenced the proletariat to cease attacks which they 
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were making on some more or less important recreative in- 
stitutions, from the opera down to the races, on the ground 
that they were the amusements of the rich. 

But the similarity in the methods should not lead us to 
overlook a difference in the aims of the German militarist 
and the American trade-unionist. It is thus expressed by 
one of the latter: 


The trade-union movement has for its purpose representation 
in industrial administration. It represents actually 18% only 
of the workers in the country; but this 18% is fighting for 
representation of all labor; its war is against imperialism in in- 
dustry. The purpose of the German state is imperial, as well 
as its methods. 


But this distinction is not a distinction in methods, 
and the 18% of the people who are in the unions are 
fighting to control the rest. The unionist whom we have 
quoted, like unionists in general, opposes a state con- 
stabulary, because it has been proved the most efficient 
means of keeping unionists within the law. It is prob- 
ably due to their efforts that it has been kept out of 
the new constitution proposed for New York. 

But to return to our struggle with the struggles: the war 
has awakened a sense of the tremendousness of the sleeping 
forces under the ordinary peaceful aspect of things. Sus- 
picion of sitting on a powder magazine is bound to 
weaken public faith in the efficacy of legislative tinkerings 
against chemical reactions in the powder. If a German 
mannerchor made up of kindly, stout, middle aged trades- 
folk, who used to warble with sentimental gusto “‘ Schlaf, 
mein Kinderlein, Schlafe ein,” now sings with consecrated 
fervor the national Hymn of Hate; and worthy and affec- 
tionate husbands and fathers of the Rhineland say to each 
other instead of Good Morning, Gott Strafe England, there 
must be something in simple humanity which the law- 
makers cannot control or even reach. Of course we all 
knew it before, but this is the day for regulating things, 
and we had got into the cheerful habit of leaving a number 
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of things out of account. Several very hard facts are not 
now susceptible of such casual treatment. 

So, the addition of more legal bonds, the enactment of 
laws regulating labor unions, and making them statutorily 
responsible, financially and otherwise, for the things they 
do, and especially for the lawless acts of some of their 
agents, may well appear to sober men a mere piling of 
futility upon futility — a Lilliputian tying up of Gulliver 
with pack-threads. For we have seen what an insolent, 
self-justified and resolute force can do when it decides to 
disregard the Lilliputian bonds — to smash through what 
H. G. Wells called the “paper walls of circumstance” 
(scraps of paper!). Also now, if never before, we know by 
rude and sufficient demonstration, that it takes brute 
force to handle brute force. The law-and-order-progres- 
sive-reformer method sometimes seems unequal to the 
job of stopping the revolution. But perhaps the sense of 
the contradiction, the wholesome knowledge of neglected 
and blinked-at truth which the war has thrust upon all 
of us, will frighten the ardent and impatient into leaving 
force out, and marking time long enough to permit evolu- 
tion to do the work of the more violent remedy. 


And taking advantage of the pause, now may be just 
the time to take stock of the present relations between so- 
called Labor and the State— the State which some of 
Labor’s spokesmen have got into the habit of defying. 
We have faced great problems before, and we are facing 
other great problems now. Slavery was remedied by 
violent abolition. Tariff and currency, as deliberate hu- 
man inventions, naturally suggest deliberate human regu- 
lation; but to those who believe socialism at best a remote 
ideal, the problems of wealth and poverty present elements 
of a different sort — hold out the prospect of an eternal 
series of problems full of the seeds of antagonism, bitter- 
ness, and defiant hate. Here government deals with a 
thing more fundamental than itself — the will to live and 
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have — the same will as in the tiger. In regulating that 
will, it will not do for the state to act as if the regulation 
were needed by one side alone. There must be laws 
against both abuses in industry and injury to industry; 
and they must be enforced. 

On the constructive side, we in the United States have 
displayed amazing diligence. The various states and the 
federal government have multiplied statutes, usually well 
meant, and sometimes of excellent effect. Bodies like the 
National Child Labor Committee and the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, supported by private 
philanthropy and accelerated by a sympathetic public 
opinion, have procured in the past decade the enactment 
of literally thousands of labor laws. Indeed, one year 
alone shows a record of over four hundred such. Consid- 
ered in their entirety, these laws reach the dignity of a 
revolution in our jurisprudence. From the individualistic 
theory of self-reliance and personal responsibility, they 
carry a long way toward the doctrine that the workers 
are the peculiar wards of the state, economically too weak 
to protect their own interests or fulfil their obligations. 

Much has been done to regulate the conditions of labor, 
and the development, though it has not everywhere 
reached the same stage, is remarkably uniform in the 
various industrial states — indicating a general agree- 
ment both as to abuses and as to remedies. Legislation on 
sanitary conditions and factory inspection, the payment 
of wages, the employment of women and children, the 
hours of employment of men in public work and on public 
utilities, has become an accomplished fact to such an ex- 
tent that those who have fought for these laws are rapidly 
pushing things a step forward — pressing for minimum 
wage laws; already these have been the subject of legis- 
lation in thirteen states within the last few years. Now 
that, in most industrial states, workmen’s compensation 
laws have established insurance against accidents, agita- 
tion is already afoot for insurance against sickness, old age 
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and unemployment. In 1913, seventeen States passed 
mothers’ pension laws, some cities have done the same 
thing, and eight other states had similar laws pending. 
The mills of the law grind exceeding fast sometimes, 
once they get started. « 

But the added pages of the statute books show that pas- 
sion for a good cause has sometimes blinded the enthusiast 
to the principle of fair play toward the employer, though 
they disclose no instance, in the past ten years, as far as 
we recall, where any unfair law has been passed against 
the interests of the employee. That sort of law, once too 
common, is now an outgrown fashion. It is the em- 
ployer who is now on the defensive. Modern legis- 
lators are always ready, and in a measure they are right, 
to benefit labor at the expense of capital. Indeed, the 
deterrents from more radical action are chiefly constitu- 
tional limitations, much chafed at; and lurking fears in the 
minds of labor’s advocates that labor will be indirectly 
injured by the injury to capital. 

Such solicitude for the working class, if not unprece- 
dented in the world’s history, is at least highly unusual. 
In this solicitude there are elements of hysteria, but 
with due allowance made, it seems to indicate a whole- 
some tendency. It has at least done good service in soften- 
ing conditions which the age of machinery has tended to 
make harder: for the impersonality of the machine is apt 
to get itself automatically transferred, in the employer’s 


mind, to the operative. It has forced the knowledge of 
how the other half lives, upon an important element of the 


happier half, which otherwise might have neglected to 
think about it at all. 


With the state thus active as the protector of the poor, 


it would seem that the labor unions should ally them- 
selves with the regulative agencies of the commonwealth, 
rather than defy them. But the fact is, of course, that 
just in the degree that the state takes over the job of 
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protecting the wage-taker, just in that same degree is the 
labor union deprived of the job — and the power that goes 
with it.!. And your labor leader is no better than other 
men. He does not like to lose his job, or his power. If 
he burns to uplift his fellows, as the parson burns to 
save souls, he is not less prone than the parson to insist 
upon his own method of salvation. ; 

If all the problems of child labor, woman’s labor, 
sanitation, safety, working hours, minimum wage and the 
rest, were effectively regulated by the Government, there 
would seem to be small need of legalizing the proceedings 
of organized labor, and for the general community, the 
legislative remedy has certain clear advantages over that 
which relies on the action of the unions. For instance, 
it protects every wage earner regardless of union member- 
ship. The unions seek relief for members only, regard- 
less of fellow workers. Perhaps neither theory of reform 
should be relentlessly carried to a logical conclusion. 
With some matters controlled by legislation, others of 
a different sort might be adjusted through the exercise 
of a reasonable amount of power, and even compulsion, 
by organized labor. ‘The employer himself desires a 
certain freedom to use his judgment. The unions may 


justly claim a parallel freedom for the workman. 


But the turning over by the state to either wage-giver 
or wage-taker of the weapon of militancy, even for self- 


defence, seems a perilous expedient. The European war 
has forced upon our attention the nature of the plea 


that the offensive is the only effective defence, and 
previous experiments in the way of turning the weapon of 
militancy over to the employer have hardly had that un- 


qualified success which invites a continuance of tiie pol- 


icy — even with every wage-taker his own deputy sheriff 
under union orders. Under that arrangement, the rest of 


1 As is well illustrated by a trades-unionist in this issue.—Eb. 
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the community, reduced to the situation of the innocent 
bystander, is forced to prefer the state as policeman, and 


apt to insist upon the sufficiency of the law not only to 
protect the worker, but to suppress the unwarranted ac- 
tivities of the worker’s combinations. 

The innocent bystander’s view, to be sure, is not that 


of all the parties concerned. Just as certain employers 


claim the right to fortify their plants like miniature 
Przemysls, so certain labor leaders cry aloud for the liberty 
to throw bombs and plant dynamite. There is that curious 


association, whose main object is to stop work, that yet 
calls itself the “Industrial Workers,” and frankly pro- 


claims itself outlaw by saying, through Vincent St. John, 
one of its spokesmen, ‘‘ The question of right and wrong 
does not concern us.”” Mr. St. John was another of those 


who enlightened the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 


mission, in his statements that the use of dynamite for 
persuasive purposes was one of the things he advocated; 
that contracts should not be made; and that when made, 


should be broken. These gentlemen define capital as 


robbery (Proudhon’s phrase has a Johnsonian flavor, 


somehow), and declare that capitalism must be over- 
thrown. They deal in manifestos with items like these: 
**Let the members of the I. W. W. stop or hamper every 


worker of industry wherever they may be.” Let “each 


arrest be a signal for the use of sabotage until all profits 
are cut off and industry is clogged.” ‘Interference 
by government is resented by open violation of the gov- 
ernment’s orders;” for instance, “‘when the state con- 
stabulary of Pennsylvania killed a striker at McKees 
Rocks, the strike committee served notice upon the com- 
mander of the ‘Cossacks’ that for every striker killed or 
injured, the life of a Cossack would be exacted in return. 
And they were not at all concerned which Cossack paid the 
penalty, but that a life for a life would be exacted. The 
strikers kept their word.” These are not quotations from 
the oral outpourings of superheated orators, but deliberate 
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statements embodied in the official documents published 


and circulated by the I. W. W. 
The trade unions are another kettle of fish. Counted at 


the beginning of this article as among the most beneficent 
of human institutions, and having a pedigree of very re- 
spectable antiquity among such institutions — a pedigree 


no oftener crossed by the bar sinister than most noble 


pedigrees — they must be reckoned in the solid class of 
enduring facts. They grew out of real needs, they restrain 
real abuses, they proceed by methods countenanced and 


even formally authorized by the law — until, for ends 
that seem to their members to be a sufficient excuse, they 


adopt methods which the law does not sanction. In other 
words, unlike the I. W. W., they accept our general system 
of social regulation —— but they do it with certain reserva- 


tions. So do most of us, for that matter. Yet the ac- 


ceptance is so far genuine that the organization of work- 


men has been welcomed and encouraged in this country, 
and the right to strike recognized as a necessary ultimate 
defence against oppression. ‘‘Thank God we have a 


system of law where men may strike” said Abraham 


Lincoln. 
But to stop work oneself, and to interfere with another 
man going to work, are different things; and to prevent an 


employer hiring labor is a third thing. The striker is not 
the only party having rights. A strike, rationally con- 


sidered, is a statement by the workmen to the employer 
to the effect: ““Our conditions of employment are not to 
be put up with, and we’ll prove it by showing that you 
can’t find another gang who will put up with them.” To 
this, of course, the employer who refuses their demands 
answers, virtually, “I think I can; at least I’ll take the risk 
of trying.” His risk is serious, so is that of the men. That 
both sides suffer is true, but if both sides are honest about 
it, there is no good reason why both sides should not play 
the game fairly and good naturedly. If both sides are 
honest, ill feeling, not to speak of bloodshed, is absurd. 
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The trouble is that the present state of human nature is 
absurd, and the violence in strikes is as “natural” as the 
violence in war. But it is even more absurd, because very 
scant means of keeping international differences within 
bounds have yet been evolved, while there are abundant 
ways, if they are only used, of keeping labor differences 
within bounds. 

And strikes, despite Lincoln’s praise of them, are no 
more often benevolently inspired than they are benefi- 
cently directed. There are those who feel, and feel 
strongly, that the unions who are charged with the holy 
war against oppression, have joined the ranks of the op- 
pressors — that their activities in recent years have pre- 
sented examples of power so recklessly and unhumanly 
exercised, of industrial crimes so grave, as should con- 
vince even the sincerest well-wishers and most ardent 
champions of the unions, of the crying need of a firmer 
handling of them by the government. 

Lawlessness has, in fact, been tolerated until there 
has grown up within the circles of organized labor a 
group of law breakers who employ a pernicious sophistry 
to evade the ordinary claims of decency and humanity. 
‘I did what I did for a principle,” said McNamara. To 
deprive a non-conformist worker of his job, and drive him 
from his trade; to destroy the property of those who 
employ non-union men; recklessly to attack the business 
of neutral and noncombatant merchants and manufac- 
turers; to dynamite, maim and murder — these practices 
are conspicuous in modern labor-union activities. Yet 
with few exceptions, no hand of organized labor has been 
raised to deter or discipline the wrongdoers. Indeed, or- 
ganized labor’s leaders publicly assert that the sacredness 
of their cause justifies even the support and retention of 
officers who are convicted criminals. Serious books in de- 
fence of this position are written by intimate observers, pub- 
lished by reputable houses, and issued for serious reading. 
The cause has adopted the old-time ethics of the Jesuits. 
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The facts are the facts: and here are some of them, 
the dynamiters were defended by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; after conviction they were reélected to office 
by the Iron Workers, officially recognized by the Federa- 
tion without protest; and on their way to prison at Fort 
Leavenworth met by a public procession of admirers. 
In that prison, Ryan performed his official duties and 
rendered his official reports as president of a union 
of ten thousand members, and a part of the Federation. 


In such emergencies the government so often bar- 
gains with the law breakers that many employers, and 
workmen too, have come to believe that there is no relief. 
They dare not whisper their troubles in the ear of prose- 
cuting officers, for fear of private vengeance. They 
actually fear to seek the courts, because of the many 
ways in which the unions defy the law. Those who 
doubt the truth of this statement may test it if they 
will, by trying to obtain evidence and codperation for 
the prosecution of industrial crimes. The builder in 
our large cities who dares to litigate with organized 
labor is, generally speaking, the one who is ready to 
cease building. Because of the shortcomings of civil 
government in such cases, martial law has already been 
declared in two or three states. Yet Judge Cullen, the 
retiring Chief Justice of New York’s highest court, said 
he always believed “that the subordination of the mili- 
tary power to the civil power was an axiom for a free 
country,” and the same opinion is almost a common- 
place of political science. But if the civil power is to 
be subordinated to lawlessness, the military power is 
the inevitable resort. The civil authorities must either 
suppress violence, or be superseded; and for the abdi- 
cated post, Judge Lynch and anarchy are the only rivals 
of martial law. 


In April, 1914, officers of the United Mine Workers and 
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the State Federation of Labor of Colorado issued a ‘Call 
to Arms” as follows: 


Organize the men in your communities in companies of 
volunteers to protect the workers of Colorado against the mur- 
der and cremation of men, women and children by armed 
accessories in the employ of the coal corporations serving under 
the guise of state militiamen. 

Gather together for defensive purposes all arms and am- 
munition legally available. Send name of leader of your com- 
pany and actual number of men enlisted at once by wire, phone 
or mail to W. T. Hicket, Secretary of State Federation of Labor. 


Hold all companies subject to order. 

People having arms to spare for these defensive measures 
are requested to furnish same to local companies, and where no 
company exists, to send them to the State Federation of Labor. 

The state is furnishing us no protection, and we must pro- 
tect ourselves, our wives and children, from these murderous 
assassins. We seek no quarrel with the state, and we expect to 
break no law; we intend to exercise our lawful right as citizens, 
to defend our homes and our constitutional rights. 


This, of course, is a proclamation of mobilization for 
insurrection and civil war. Yet, as far as I am informed, 
not one of the signers of this seditious circular was pun- 
ished. This sort of thing must inevitably breed contempt 
for the state. 

In the presence of determined peace officers, most indus- 
trial disputes may be conducted with a decent degree of 
orderliness. A state constabulary in Pennsylvania has 
worked wonders in preventing violence. Calm came to 
Colorado with the arrival of Federal troops. Certainty 
that laws will be enforced brings peace. But a simpler 
way to keep the soldiers out of it, is to have state police- 
men promptly on the job. With the civil government 
firmly using the strong arm, you hear little about martial 
law, less about injunctions, and nothing about armed pri- 
vate guards. That simple fact of the sure maintenance of 
law and order, will revolutionize the industrial problem. 


There is also a peaceful tyranny. Legal protection is 
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often wanting to the non-union man. In Illinois a union 
may legally force the discharge of workmen who withdraw 
from that union because it contributes to a political 
party they oppose. Thus to save his job, the worker 
must support the union’s party. The boycott may reach 
a point where union membership becomes a prerequisite to 
the exercise of the ordinary rights of citizenship. If any 
employer in the building trades in Chicago, New York or 
San Francisco should persistently endeavor to employ a 
single non-union man in any organized trade on any large 
new building, the industry would be paralyzed by a gen- 
eral strike of all trades, and disorder and violence would 
follow. In New York city alone some two hundred men 
are annually discharged in the building trades because 
they have lost or cannot obtain union membership. The 
use of some products made by non-union hands encounters 
the same organized resistance. In this and other ways the 
non-union man is hounded throughout interstate com- 
merce, by proscription of his handiwork. It is here that 
the uncompromising Mr. Gompers remarks: “‘As the im- 
mortal Lincoln said, ‘This country cannot long remain 
half free and half slave’; so say we, that any establishment 
cannot long remain part union and part non-union.” It 
is to be hoped that the unions may yet be conducted with 
wisdom enough to make them all union — in unions more 
efficacious than now, and yet not open to any reasonable 
objection. But they will be unions to attract the non- 
union man, not to drive him out from industry. Now 
the only idea is force. Fair play is only play on one side. 

But the boycott does not affect the laborer alone. Through 
its thirty thousand local unions scattered among the 
industrial centres of the country, its fifteen hundred 
agents ever zealous and active, the wonderful American 
Federation of Labor, not only outflanks and presses back 
the unorganized, but under the direction of the national 
head, from which they receive their charters, State Fed- 
erations and City Councils unite the local unions for at- 
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tacks upon merchants and contractors who purchase non- 
union goods. 

Search the records, from Convention Proceedings to 
Monthly Federationists and the Weekly News Letters, 
and you will find this the organization’s principal indus- 
try: count its roll of victims and they exceed five hundred. 
Nor are there any illusions about this work of destruc- 
tions: it “‘spells ruin and bankruptcy to the boycotted” 
and is advocated though it starve a man to death. The 
Federation “will never abandon the boycott,” says Mr. 
Gompers. All threats against it are “idle, impudent and 
impotent.” ‘Impudent” on the part of the majority to- 
ward the minority! “Impotent” they may be until the 
compact minority sees a new light, or forces the majority 
into equal compactness. But Congress, which has formally 
legislated against like conspiracies of dealers and corpora- 
tions, is annually besought by the unions to make the 
same proceeding lawful for them — men who combine to 
ruin the business of persons unknown to most of them, 
confidently approach our law-making body to license the 
work. No wonder that such assurance is encouraged, 
when, even as we stand today, twenty-five states and 
the Federal government have laws which in express terms 
forbid discrimination against union men, while Utah alone, 
in terms at least, forbids discrimination against non- 
union men. 

Even capital has conspired with labor unions to destroy 
the business of open shop competitors. If the United 
States Steel Corporation, in order to destroy competition, 
were to unionize its mills on condition that strikes be 
called on all buildings where competing products were in 
use, that would be precisely the sort of agreement which, 
on a lesser scale, is common enough. Yet the lower 
house of Congress passed a bill designed to legalize just 
such practices, though the Senate fortunately prevented 
the measure becoming a law. 

How has such action been treated when entered upon by 
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the capitalists’ trusts? Anybody who fancies that sort 
of exercise, may contrast the diligence of the government 
in prosecuting uncertain suits against capital, with its 
masterly inactivity in regard to Labor. Although the 
Supreme Court did hold unanimously in the Hatters’ 
case that the Federation’s constitutional purposes and 
activities violated the anti-trust law, and although the 
country is honeycombed by labor combinations to destroy 
interstate trade and exclude open-shop products from com- 
merce, yet no prosecutions are undertaken: in cities 
where markets are monopolized for union products, and, 
the fact is well known, prosecuting attorneys remain in- 
ert. ‘‘Do you want to embarrass the administration?” 
asked one District Attorney. And already perhaps most 
people have forgotten (if they ever knew) that the men 
who entered into a wholesale conspiracy to dynamite 
buildings and thereby destroy human life, were tried and 
punished simply for transporting dynamite. Of course 
the obvious way to deal with a murderer, is to punish him 
for carrying concealed weapons! 


These abuses that have got into the unions are the more 
lamentable because they are undermining not only decent 
standards of humanity, loyalty and service, but the benef- 
icent possibilities of the unions themselves. For organi- 
zations like the American Federation of Labor and its 
great affiliated bodies to remain inert when serious crimes 
grow out of movements they sanction, hardly fits with 
the high aims on which their powers and privileges are 
based, or the many good results they have accomplished. 


Now for a word on some of the legal remedies, of com- 
paratively infrequent discussion: 

I. Increasing financial responsibility of labor organiza- 
tions. This is to be welcomed not only as showing better 
conditions of living, but also because possession of prop- 
erty always breeds respect for law. Many important na- 
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tional unions connected with the Federation of Labor, and 
composing the larger part of its membership, are now vast 
business organizations with an annual income of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. They have a prestige and good 
will which must be preserved if they are to continue the 
work so successfully begun. Some have trade-marks equal 
in value to those of important manufacturers. If they are 
made responsible, like all other employers, for the acts of 
their agents, much of their mistaken policy must cease. 
According to the United States Supreme Court, “‘It makes 
no difference that the master did not authorize or even 
known of the servant’s act or neglect, or even if he disap- 
proved or forbade it.” The rule is stringent but salutary. 
He employs the servant at his proper peril, and guarantees 
the servant’s conduct to society while he is about his mas- 
ter’s work. A like rule applies to associations and cor- 
porations acting as employers; and through its applica- 
tion to the labor unions, the organizer who boycotts, the 
picket who assaults, and the leader who institutes illegal 
strikes, should subject the union to suits for damages. 
Members could then be trusted to select officials who 
would not jeopardize their funds. The man sent to the 
picket line, instead of being a slugger, would be law- 
abiding; men with money to lose would reform the union 
or get out of it. 

II. Enforcement of Labor Contracts. The question 
of financial responsibility leads at once to the question 
of labor contracts. Employers will be more likely to make 
contracts with unions, if they can recover indemnity in 
the case of breach. Until organized labor can be treated 
like any institution capable of making enforceable agree- 
ments, its functions will not be properly developed. The 
labor union which agrees to arbitrate differences for a 
period of years, or which settles the terms of employ- 
ment by definite agreement, obviously should abide by 


it. If a court of equity had the power, upon the filing of 
such agreement, to issue an injunction against any viola- 
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tion of it, the collective bargaining which the unions de- 
sire would be rid of grave difficulties. 

III. Discountenancing the plea of ignorance. To 
allow the union or its members a defence on the ground 
of ignorance of the wrong, would make union men a 
privileged class, and place a premium upon the members’ 
inactivity. If they took care to remain blind to what was 
being done in their behalf, they might with impunity con- 
tribute money for illegal uses, and elect reckless officers. 
Knowledge would be a danger, bringing liability; and ig- 
norance would be a defense. In the Danbury Hatters’ 
case, the plea of ignorance was advanced by two hundred 
union men, and yet among them monthly reports of the 
illegal acts had been circulated! To allow such a defense 
would be to sanction a state of irresponsibility to society. 
With the principle of responsibility enforced, a democratic 
administration of union affairs might reasonably be ex- 
pected, and with it an increased watchfulness over union 
officers by the better class of members. 


At present, however, Government is contracting rather 
than extending its aid in industrial disputes. The repeated 
attempts through Congress to abolish injunctions are but 
one part of a movement to withdraw the arm of the law. 
Support of such measures is got mainly under the political 
pressure of organized labor, and against the judgment of 
legislators. Comparison of their private and public 
utterances, reveals a humiliating discrepancy. If you 
argue with them, they urge political exigencies. Their 
need is courage, not education; their vice, cowardice, not 
ignorance. 

It seems clear — if anything can be clear in a matter 
so complicated — that carrying out the Federation’s 
idea of abolishing injunctions, would retire the state to a 
place on the side lines, with nothing to do but hold the 
time-watch while the combatants fight it out. That situa- 
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tion is a lapse from an age of law to an age of vio- 
lence, and brings up again the vision of that war across 
the water. 


As it is, with the injunction still sanctioned, some of 


our federal judges, smarting under the unfounded criticism 
of organized labor and its sympathizers, often pursue a 
compromising and uncertain policy. They have read 


Mr. Gompers’ somewhat unhistoric charges that the in- 
P g 


junction is the “outrageous, impudent, revolutionary in- 


vention of lawless plutocracy.” His editorials accuse 
them, against history, of acting ‘‘more and more auda- 
ciously at the dictation of plutocracy.”” He tells them 


that they countenance “a well-defined campaign con- 


ducted by the worst elements in the capitalist class — to 


rob the workers” of their rights. The reiteration of such 
accusations has its effect, not only on votes, but on ab- 
normally tender consciences. It has tended to make the 


Bench avoid decisions against organized labor. In a re- 
cent case against John Mitchell and the United Mine 


Workers, a permanent injunction was dismissed on appeal 
by three federal judges, who held that in cases of this char- 


acter “‘a reasonable delay in the issuance of the writ would 


have a tendency to bring about a settlement between the 


parties.” In other words, in order to escape the displeas- 
ure of organized labor, this court recommends that relief 
be temporarily withheld from the threatened person, 


even if the delay will compel him to surrender his rights, 
and accept the terms of the law breakers. A Federal judge 


in New York, acting upon a similar conception of his 
duties, denied a preliminary injunction against boycotting, 
though he admitted that authority would probably com- 


pel the issuance of a permanent injunction when the case 


should be reached for trial. The plaintiff, unable to sur- 
vive the delay, was compelled to unionize his shop, and 
thus the delay ‘“‘had the tendency to bring about a settle- 
ment.” ‘The fact that preliminary injunctions were in- 


vented for emergencies when delays cannot be endured, 
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is ignored. With such decisions, those who cannot sur- 
vive until the final hearing, are lost. 


Moreover, even in important and well presented cases, 


courts show a notable tendency to avoid the issues. One 
judge continued an injunction on condition that no at- 
tempts be made to enforce it. Mr. Gompers very natu- 


rally dares publicly to proclaim: ‘“‘To hell with your in- 


junctions!” Other judges make curious efforts to settle 


such cases without joining the issue, or try to pass the 
responsibility over to some associate. 
Undoubtedly the denial and abolishment of injunctions, 


and the sanctioning of strikes and boycotts, may serve 


temporary purposes of the unions, but cannot serve 


their permanent ones. If there is competition between 
labor and capital for control of the law, labor will not be 
the winner. What is worse: when no legal relief can be 


got, extra-legal measures will be devised. Necessity, the 


mother of invention, brought forth injunctions when 


executives failed to do their duty; but it also produced 
private guards in Colorado. Inaction by the state creates 
a vacuum which is certain to be filled. As one evil begets 


another, the abandonment of employer and non-union 


men to the organized oppression of the unions, must 
eventually result in defensive combinations equally strong 
and equally dangerous. Despite the discrimination of 


organized labor, employers’ associations have hitherto 


supported the open shop for union men as well as non- 


union, but if the law offers no remedy for wrongful con- 
duct of unions, organized discrimination against them 
will come. On the other hand, if the state and the unions 


cooperate to correct the abuses that have crept into 


unionism, the spirit of anti-unionism must go. 


All this is a large order. How is it to be accomplished, 
even by a people seeing Europe reaping the whirlwind, 


and sobered by a sense of what it means to sow the great 
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primal forces for selfish ends? This question is beyond 
any vision of ours to answer. But one thing is sure! 
Either labor organizations and their practices in this coun- 
try must be moulded into conformity with our laws and 
institutions, or our laws and institutions must bend and 
break. They are far from perfect, but they represent 
roughly the best government we have yet become fit to 
have. The labor unions hold a very small minority of 
the whole community, and, contemptuous of the rest 
as some of their leaders are, the likelihood is that they 
will have to do the conforming; and the certainty is 
that when, if ever, they rightly comprehend their own 
high possibilities, they will do it gladly. 

The ambition of the unions is nothing less than to dom- 
inate the country — legislatures, courts and all. But no 
class is ever going to do that, at least for long, not even 
the capitalist class — before we are virtually all capitalists. 

















THE MINIMUM WAGE-BOARD AND THE 
UNION 


BY A TRADE-UNIONIST 


\HE strike of the Massachusetts mill workers in 1912 
‘| brought to light the reactions following short hour 
legislation, and gave the promoters of reform by legal 
enactments their opportunity to inaugurate their cam- 
paign for the regulation of wage rates by state commis- 
sions and wages boards rather than by legislation. The 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission was created. 
The following year, in 1913, eight additional states en- 
acted similar laws. 

State regulation of wages promises to be the most 
popular plank in the program of the social reformers. 
I venture to predict that in its ultimate results it will be 
the most unpopular among its proposed beneficiaries. 

The strike of the mill workers advertised the possi- 
bilities of rebellion among unorganized and underpaid 
workers. It advertised the fact that wages below sub- 
sistence level were being paid in tariff protected industries. 
Was it that the rebellion indicated serious possibilities 
ahead, and that a minimum wage law was looked upon 
with favor, as an effective substitute for labor union ac- 
tion? Or was it that the reformers, as they claim, had 
been successful in ‘awakening public conscience”? Or 
was it that the proposed regulation of wages paid the 
lowest grade of workers was not a matter of sufficient 
material interest to stir up the opposition of influential 
capitalists — that it was in fact in line with the advanced 
schemes of capitalist production? Was it any or all of 
these causes that have given the impetus or paved the 
way for the minimum wage campaign, and silenced im- 
portant opposition? 

No one who studied the enactment of the law in Massa- 
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chusetts doubts that its sponsors were confident that it 
would obviate the most pressing conditions complained of 
by the men and women in the Lawrence strike. But it was 
equally evident that the citizens of the state were hopeful 
that it would prevent a recurrence of such strikes, by set- 
ting up new machinery for dealing with the problem of 
starvation wages. The promoters of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission of California, charged with the adminis- 
tration of the state regulation of wages-rates, frankly 
advanced the measure, together with their whole program 
for “progressive legislation,” as a substitute for the union 
of wage workers and the strike. They make their appeal 
to capital, and bring evidence to bear that it can meet 
state regulation of labor conditions with less loss and 
greater security, than it can meet the collective inter- 
ference of its employees. 

While members of the Socialist and Progressive Parties 
in California are bidding for the support by employers of 
the minimum wage law as a substitute for trade-unions, 
the promoters of the law in other states are urging or- 
ganized labor to back their measure on the ground that 
the law induces organization of the workers in the trades 
which come under its rulings. Their best argument is 
Victoria, where wages boards have had the longest life, 
and where, in over a hundred different trades, they exist 
together with unions. These trades include the skilled 
and unskilled, and employ men and women. What does 
this mean? Simply that the unions having transferred 
their principal function, the decision of wage regulation to 
the state, are adjuncts, not free or competent organizations. 
The full truth of this fact is brought out as we realize 
how the organization, particularly of unskilled workers, 
is instigated under the influence of wages boards, and how 
the requirement of representation in the boards is inter- 
preted. 

When a demand is made for a wage inquiry for the 
purposes of an award in an unorganized industry, it does 
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not come from the workers, that is, not from their collec- 
tive willing, but from those interested in the operation 
of the law as a measure for social improvement. Both 
the friends of the law and the employers are in a better 
position than are the workers to initiate the trade organi- 
zation which the law presupposes and requires when it 
provides for representation of workers and employers 
on wages boards. Every one who has had a kinder- 
garten experience in the organization of workers can 
testify that a superimposed organization never becomes 
an actuality, with character of its own: the force of a labor 
union is the collective will of its members, and no conces- 
sion of value is granted to a makeshift organization from 
which that will power is absent. Of more importance to 
labor than an award granted under such circumstances, is 
the fact that a nominal organization backed by employers 
or friends of the law, and carrying the endorsement of the 
state, will effectually stifle free organization or even pro- 
test; the nominal organization would be considered the 
legitimate one, and any other coming before the public 
or the courts would be treated as seditious or anarchistic. 
While wages boards restrict the opportunities of labor 
to voice its demands in its own way, they also fail to 
provide a method for an equality of representation on the 
boards, from unorganized trades. For the present it is 
in unorganized trades in our own country that it is pro- 
posed to establish wages boards. Miss Constance Smith 
writing of English experience says: “Considerable dif- 
ficulty was experienced in England in securing proper 
representatives of the employees. . . . While employers 
found but little difficulty in quickly becoming organized, 
in the case of the employees being the least experienced 
class of workers, entirely unorganized and full of suspicion, 
the selection of proper representatives has fallen largely 
upon the friends of the workers.” It fell in fact into the 
hands of the promoters of the law. They no doubt served 
the workers to the best of their capacity, but they stretch 
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the definition of an important word as well as a fundamental 
point in the administration of the law, when they speak 
of the workers being represented on a board which fixes 
their conditions of work. The misinterpretation of the 
word occurs in the statute which calls for representation 
of both sides, but it provides specifically for election of 
employers and selection of the workers. Of the chain 
workers’ board Miss Smith says that “‘here again, far 
more than in any of the scheduled industries, was there 
difficulty in finding women of sufficient intelligence and 
independence to serve on the trade board as Workers’ 
representatives. But for the plan wisely adopted by the 
Board of Trade of not insisting that these representatives 
should be engaged in the trade itself, it would have 
been impossible to secure adequate representation of the 
workers’ side.” The chain workers and all other workers 
will be unintelligent on the question of wages boards 
from Miss Smith’s point of view, because it is her method, 
and not their method of solving their problems. The lack 
of independence which she observes is a sign of an intelli- 
gent understanding on their part, that unions, unlike 
wages boards, make provision against discharge of workers 
who testify against the interest of a boss. Miss Smith, in 
fact assures us that a long and expensive campaign, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Duchess of Marlborough 
and costing $4000.00, failed to educate the chain workers 
or give them confidence. Miss Smith’s conclusion is that 
the fault is with them. It suggests to me that the fault 
may be with her method of managing their affairs. 

After the awards were made for the brush workers 
through the wages board of Massachusetts, where brush 
workers had participated, the sponsors for the law found 
it necessary to amend it so that an employer would be 
liable who discharged a worker on account of his or her 
activity. But as every one knows, it is not possible to 
prove against an employer other reasons for discharge 
than those he chooses shall be accepted. 
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The effort to make wages boards democratic has failed. 
Unorganized workers have no means of electing repre- 
sentatives; nor of knowing what individuals would best 
represent them; they have no means of controlling in- 
dividuals acting as their spokesmen, nor any power to 
protect a worker who would undertake to voice their 
interests. As a matter of fact, a worker from an unor- 
ganized trade, serving on a trade board, would be in a 
position of an incompetent witness in a court of law, be- 
cause of his economic dependence on the good will of the 
employers in his trade. 

The experience of the employers of Australia with semi- 
official and politically controlled unions, may well recom- 
mend such unions to employers in America as happy 
substitutes for the voluntary organizations of their own 
country, In Victoria as in other states where governmental 
machinery is invoked for the regulation of labor condi- 
tions, independent union action subsides, not as it is 
commonly concluded because labor gets all it wants, but 
because no voluntary association or enterprise can com- 
pete with a state activity. A visitor to Australia recently 
reports: “In spite of the fact that the law in Victoria 
does not forbid strikes, as is the case under compulsory 
arbitration, it would be hard to find a community in which 
strikes are so infrequent as they are in Victoria. There 
are I think not more than a half dozen cases in which 
a strike has occurred in a trade where the wages and hours 
were fixed by a wages board.” The fact that for a number 
of years under the influence of the law strikes have been 
practically eliminated, is for employers a clear gain unless 
offset by higher wages. It is incomprehensible to the re- 
formers that the absence of strikers is considered by labor 
a suspicious circumstance. The truth is that state control 
has overpowered strike action, that the workers have 
developed the Australian habit of mind, which is depend- 
ence on the state representatives for regulating their 
affairs. This has inhibited collective willing of voluntary 
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unions, and their contentment is the evidence of their 
corrupted will; the discontent of the workers is turned into 
conformity, and their leaders become politicians. 

In the same subtle way does the minimum wage move- 
ment of this country promise to clip the wings of the 
unions. The promoters urge the unions to back the move- 
ment, with the persuasive assurance that if they are on 
the inside they can turn the boards and its awards to their 
own account. How they can do this, is not made clear. 
How they cannot do it ought to be obvious to every trade 
unionist of experience. The method of a wages board is 
to consider the cost of living, to fix a minimum wage rate 
based on its findings, and possibly to change that rate on 
demand and as the cost of living varies. The method of a 
union is to act in and out of season as a driving force, and 
to bargain for conditions limited only by its strength; 
and never to agree to a sum or a condition except on the 
understanding that it is temporary. A wages board con- 
siders what capital can pay. That is not the business 
of a union. If labor is assured of any one fact, it is that 
the resources of capital for meeting increases in cost of 
production, are known only to capital, and it is safe to 
assume that capital is competent to take care of that end 
of the problem. 

If the union movement endorses state regulation of 
wage rates, and the methods and awards of wages boards, 
it commits also the members of affiliated unions to the 
findings and awards. That is, if a union representative 
serves on the wages board for an unorganized trade, and 
agrees that the cost of living for the workers of that trade 
may furnish the basis for wage rates, and agrees moreover 
to the minimum rate to be paid in that trade, he adver- 
tises in advance the minimum rate to be paid to other 
workers in other trades doing the same general grade of 
work. By way of illustration we will assume that the 
case of the umbrella workers is being considered. The 
Board discovers, to the varying satisfaction of its members, 
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what it calls the cost of living for the umbrella workers of 
the locality. It is difficult to decide what sum will keep 
an umbrella worker in fit condition, after rent, food, 
clothing, car fare, occasional illnesses, and other innumer- 
able contingencies are more or less satisfactorily disposed 
of. But in the end a trial sum is fixed on as representing 
a living wage, or as nearly a living wage as the variations 
in the lives of individuals permit. A liberal board will 
endeavor to hold that sum as a trial sum, during further 
consideration of facts furnished by employers, indicating 
that the business does not warrant the payment of so high 
asum. The board may even believe, as some advocates 
romantically declare, that a business which cannot pay a 
living wage should not exist. But after all, a liberal board, 
made up of employers as well as workers, for the purpose 
of considering the position of both, will, it is safe to as- 
sume, live up to its character, and, like the English board 
considering the case of the embroidery workers, not insist 
on a rate which the employers have successfully proved 
would drive their industry back to France, Switzerland 
or Germany. 

The case of the umbrella workers is a fair illustration of 
the position of a wages board. It acts on the assumption 
that the cost of living can be satisfactorily approximated, 
and that a wage rate can be fixed with the approximation 
as a basis. A board finds in the course of its operation 
that the cost of living for a mass of people is a variable 
sum, that the sum does not vary on account of the indus- 
try in which they work, so much as on account of the neces- 
sities of individuals. When the time comes for the board 
to convert the sum into a fixed wage it finds that the basis 
is an illusive one. It finds also that its very reason for 
existence, that the wages of the workers shall cover at 
least the cost of living, is a rather naive one. It finds 
that a state board is not in a position to translate the full 
cost of living into a wage. It is not, that is, in the position 
of a union, which is unhampered in its consideration of the 
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interest of the workers it represents, apart from the in- 


terest of capital. 

Whether the minimum rates, which a board might 
impose on an industry, did or did not guarantee the 
workers the kind of a living that was hoped for, the re- 
formers who stood behind the law or who served on the 


board might find considerable satisfaction in the thought 


that they helped to increase the wages of the poorest paid 
workers. But what of the unionists who served on the 
board or endorsed the movement for the creation of a 
board which fixed a wage based on the approximate cost 


of living? They might find no less satisfaction in the 


thought that the poorest paid umbrella workers had re- 
ceived an increase, if they could forget the price which 
the workers in the other trades would pay for union par- 


ticipation and findings; or if they could close their eyes 


to the inevitable application of the findings of the board 

for the umbrella trade, to other trades and other workers, 

the workers with unions as well as the workers without. 
When a wages board determines a minimum for the 


workers in one trade, based on the cost of living, it deter- 


mines minima for the workers of the industries of the 
locality. If the cost of living approximates $8.00 a week 
for the umbrella workers of New York City, so it does for 


the cigar makers, the glove workers and the milliners. 


Not only is it the cost for the unskilled, underpaid women, 


but it is the cost as well for the skilled. 
The reformers responsible for the rates fixed suffer no 
reactions, they have acted as individuals without per- 


sonal interest involved. But to the extent that the union 


movement endorses such findings, the bargaining position 


of organized labor is compromised. And to the extent 
that the union movement endorses the principle of deter- 
mining rates of wages by subsistence computations, in- 


stead of by labor’s collective power, the driving force of 


organized labor is undermined. 
Reformers might well occupy their time in advertising 
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the cost of living and in bringing about a realization of 
what is a subsistence sum. As consumers they are quali- 


fied to speak on the cost of living. It is often stated by 
members of wages boards, that the workers in the sweated 
trades do not realize what it costs to live. Possibly not 
with their limited opportunity. Buta point for reformers 
to observe is that when the same workers organize and 


demand increases, they secure higher rates than wages 
boards attain. When a union in the course of bargaining 
agrees to a minimum wage, it is usually the maximum 
or near it paid in the trade. It is one of the purposes in 


making a trade union, that it shall not agree to the actual 


minimum paid in the trade before it is organized. 


A commission made up of citizens, not undertaking to 
represent or include employers or workers of the different 
industries, is as competent to discover the cost of living 


as is one that is made up on the representative basis, 


There is no need to consider the cost of living in connec- 
tion with particular industries. Without even an investi- 
gation, we know that $12.00 or $15.00 a week offers a man 


or woman living in New York, a miserable existence, 
but if he receives that wage regularly, we also know that 


he can exist in a state of comparative decency if no exi- 
gency occurs. The advantage of establishing the rate is 
a point to be considered, but the one I am making here 


is that the constitution of wages boards for the considera- 


tion of different trades, and made up of workers and em- 


ployers, serves other ends than the determination of 
minimum or living wages. 
If, as I have tried to show, wages boards would embar- 


rass the organization of labor, we can readily understand 


why there is so little financial opposition to the movement, 


especially if we discover as well that capital can success- 
fully shift the increased burden of minimum rates with- 
out increasing the cost of production or effecting profits. 


But even should an increase in cost of production, in 
some cases follow state regulation of wages, it is still 
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possible that the method in the long run would be pre- 
ferred by capital as a substitute for labor union action, 
because every extension of the power of the latter adds to 
the uncertainties of profits. The possibility of control 
which wage boards offer, and the ability to forecast their 
action would be a gain for capital. 

But the economists who support the minimum wage 
agitation virtually rest their case on the fair presumption 
that capital can meet the minimum rates fixed by the 
state, without paying the bill; and that it can shift the 
immediate burden of the change to the shoulders of the 
workers. And state wage minima can be met by capital 
without loss to itself by well understood methods: by the 
introduction of labor saving devices; by the reduction of 
maximum rates; by increasing the selling price. As our 
minimum wage awards are to be made by the respective 
states and as prices of commodities and profits are de- 
termined by a national, and usually effected by a world 
market, the increased cost of production cannot and will 
not be met by the industries of the separate states by 
increasing prices or decreasing profits unless the industry 
coming under an award (such as retailing merchandise) 
is confined to the locality in which the award is made. 
It follows that increases in cost of production will be met 
at some other point than profits or prices. The logical 
consequence of minimum wages, is the reduction of maxi- 
mum rates or the introduction of labor saving devices. It 
is important when considering the benefits which mini- 
mum wages will confer on workers, to recognize that where 
capital meets increased costs by increasing the selling 
price, the weight of the burden falls less on the consumer 
than on the workers; for the simple reason that increasing 
the selling price reduces the output and decreases em- 
ployment. 

The oft repeated statement of trade unionists that under 
wages boards the minimum will become the maximun, is 
not theory or mere prediction, nor is it based on the ex- 
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perience of other countries with minimum wage laws. It 
is trade-union experience in the United States, that any 
fixed union minimum in an organized trade, becomes the 
maximum when the union loses its power or driving force. 
When a union agrees with the employer to accept a mini- 
mum rate, it is clearly understood that it has taken all 
that it can get; that if it had the power it would take more; 
that as its power increases new demands will be made. 
When a state fixes minima it is understood that they are 
based on a defined sum, an estimated cost of subsistence. 
The state has no intention of acting as a continuous pres- 
sure upwards in the interest of labor. Men who have had 
experience in arranging wage rates know that the maxi- 
mum becomes the minimum, as pressure relaxes. It was 
probably in recognition of this fact that eight of the 
states out of the nine enacting minimum wage laws, in- 
serted apprenticeship clauses, or made provision for tem- 
porary payments of rates below the minimum. As this 
clause prevented a decrease in rates for the higher grades 
of workers, that is as it served its purpose and prevented 
the minimum becoming the maximum, I understand from 
Washington that the end of an apprenticeship brought the 
worker not the minimum awarded, but discharge. One 
of the promoters of the law, and a commissioner, told me 
that the workers pleaded with the administrators of the 
law not to report their eligibility as their probation period 
closed, because they preferred a low rate of wages to none 
at all. 

This is the joker in the law: not low wages but no wages. 
State wage minima are actually in line with methods of 
modern industrial development, which is economy of 
labor power or, in the language of factory economics, un- 
employment—unemployment for the relief of the same 
workers for whose benefit the legislatures were invoked. 
The elimination of the lowest grades of workers by sup- 
planting labor power with machine power, by exacting a 
larger output per worker, by speeding up, or by increased 
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efficiency in management, or, where the law applies to 
women workers and not to men, by the substitution 
through immigration of foreign male labor: these are cap- 
ital’s very simple and familiar methods of eluding increased 
wage rates. Furthermore, the labor saving devices which 
would inevitably follow state-wage minima, would require 
increased capitalization in the trades affected. Increased 
capitalization means business consolidation, and business 
consolidation is in itself a labor saving device which 
swells the labor market.! 

Mr. Sidney Webb, an important advocate of the move- 
ment for state control, writes: “If the employer cannot 
go below a common minimum rate, and is unable to grade 
the other conditions of employment down to the lowest 
and most necessitous wage earner in his establishment, he 
is economically impelled to do his utmost to raise the level 
of efficiency of his workers so as to get the best possible 
return for the fixed conditions.” 

It is quite frankly admitted by the social reformers that 
unemployment will be a direct result of state regulation 
of wages. It is indeed, we discover, a part of their plan. 
Mr. Sidney Webb, English reformer and state socialist, 
tells us that the government as we follow in his lead will 
take care of all those whom it will not pay capital to re- 
tain in their service. And Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, Amer- 
ican capitalist and antitrade-unionist, stated before the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, the 
other day, that he considered it the business of the state 
to see that the men thrown onto the labor market were 
given jobs. 

But in spite of Mr. Webb’s enthusiastic advance of the 
program outlined a few years ago in the minority report of 
England’s Poor Law Commission, in spite of the success 
of social insurance in Parliament, under the leadership 
of Lloyd George, it was not social insurance which re- 
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lieved perceptibly the miseries of England’s unemployed 
army, but, the war—the death spectre. 

Here in New York, as I write, the Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission is contemplating, not the 200,000 or 
more unemployed workers in the city, but the chances 
of enacting minimum wage laws, which their ablest econ- 
omists admit will increase unemployment. Across the 
street from the Commission, and in session at the same 
time, is a Mayor’s Committee on unemployment, com- 
posed of many of the supporters of the Factory Commis- 
sion, acknowledging virtually that Mr. Taft was right 
when he said that “God only knows what to do with 
the unemployed.” 

The trade-unionists are particularly competent to pre- 
dict the aftermath of increased wage rates. Out of their 
experience they know that labor saving devices follow 
successful union action, and that failure has resulted as 
they have neglected the consequences. Trade-union op- 
position to minimum wage laws has nothing to do with 
the economic reactions. They are opposed on the ground 
that they will impede voluntary expression and resistance 
of labor, as they supply state substitutes. There are 
trade-unionists who endorse state regulation for the work- 
ing women. It is in line with a masculine disinclination 
to recognize women as permanent factors outside of the 
home; but their endorsement is due also to their desire 
to be rid of the responsibility of helping them to organize, 
organization being prerequisite to representation on wage- 
boards. 

The social reformers’ program for standardizing indus- 
try and taking care of the labor refuse, offers endless 
occupation for themselves. Whatever contribution it 
makes towards industrial efficiency, consolidation, security 
against organization or uprisings, will be, or rather is being, 
acknowledged by capitalist politicians, as the advance is 
acknowledged by state socialist politicians. The new 
planks of the reform program, beginning with minimum 
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wage laws and ending with schemes for social insurance 
against sickness, unemployment and old age, are dis- 
tinct departures, as they will directly inhibit collective 
action on the part of labor. 

The enforcement of the earlier reform measures, like 
shorter hours, factory safety and sanitation, resulted not 
only in an increase in unemployment, but in cuts in wages. 
The latter is a stimulating cause of strikes, especially in 
unorganized trades. ‘“‘To hell with the job,” was the 
verdict of the mill workers in Massachusetts, as a result 
of the short hour legislation which was enacted in their 
behalf, but which made no provision in the unorganized 
industries against wage reductions. The results of short 
hour legislation left a way for action open to workers, and 
frequently furnished the incentive. But as minimum wage 
laws narrow the possibility of strikes, and as their enforce- 
ment increases unemployment, the basis of common and 
related interests among workers becomes weakened if not 
destroyed. 

It is important to realize that the reaction from mini- 
mum wage legislation has been slow in Australia because 
of the circumstance, fortunate for labor, of its own short- 
age. The experience of Australia with wages boards and 
compulsory arbitration, and the experience of Germany 
with state insurance, have together given us opportunity to 
judge of the psychological effect of such state regulation 
cn labor itself. 

A legal enactment, like shorter hours of work, is a state 
fiat which makes no bid or provision for labor’s dependence 
on the state for future help. Moreover as it applies uni- 
versally it supplies a basis for collective bargaining. But 
minimum wages are not imposed as a state fiat, but 
through boards created for that purpose, or, as in New 
Zealand, industrial courts. With such machinery as a sub- 
stitute for the collective action of the workers on the one 
hand and employers on the other, the tendency of the 
workers is to turn to the method at hand. The in- 
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vitation of the spider offers the fly the road of least 
resistance. 

Social insurance, which is the reformers’ cure for the 
evils resulting from capitalist and state control, in ab- 
sence of labor control, sets the seal on the workers’ de- 
pendence on the state. Its efficient administration de- 
mands a close state supervision and regulation of the lives 
of the people, which has been fully realized in Germany, 
and in Germany only. The result is a complete prostra- 
tion of the German working people, and a subservience to 
state control which at the present time needs no elabora- 
tion. 


In publishing an article by a trade-unionist, we imply 
that its theses are worthy of consideration, but we no 
more endorse all the principles and practices of the trade- 
unions than, when we publish an article by a clergyman, 
we endorse all the principles and practices of the churches. 

The writer of the foregoing essay says distinctly that 
arbitration tends to destroy the “driving force of the 
unions.” It is for readers to consider whether at the 
present stage of evolution, the most worthy ends, in 
the unions or elsewhere, are to be best reached by “driving 
force.” —Ep. 





SOME HETEROMATIC WRITING 


HERE used to be a story whose merits are so great 
that, although they may not include historical ac- 
curacy, we nevertheless are surprised to realize that we 
have not heard it during the last thirty years. It was to the 
effect that when Columbus first landed in the new world, he 
was met by a delegation of leading citizens, whose leader 
asked: “Have I the honor of addressing Columbus?” The 
great navigator acknowledged the soft impeachment and 
added: “‘Then you must be the natives?” The spokesman 
turned to his companions, saying: “‘Well, boys, we may as 
well give in: we are discovered.” 

We were reminded of this story when we started to give 
our readers a glimpse of the new continent in the psychic 
world disclosed by automatic or heteromatic writing. It 
has long been regarded by many as some sort of a mirage, 
but its reality is no longer doubted by those who have really 
investigated it, and doubters may as well “give in.” It 
is undoubtedly “discovered.” Its usual phenomena will 
be illustrated a couple of pages further on. The main 
questions still open regarding it are (I) whether it is auto- 
matic — built up by unconscious processes of the writer’s 
psyche or by some other psyche acting upon the writer; 
and (II) if the latter, whether the psyche so acting is in- 
carnate or post-carnate; or (III) whether the writer’s 
psyche and an external psyche or psyches are all con- 
cerned. 

In the first of those three cases, the writing is automatic. 
But the late Frederic W. H. Myers, who did most to 
fasten upon it that name, was really inconsistent in do- 
ing so: for he attributed it principally to the second of 
the three agencies we have indicated, and therefore really 
considered it heteromatic. That, it at least professes it- 
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self to be, and without finally committing ourselves to an 
opinion, we will so call it. 

We consider the subject highly, perhaps supremely, 
worthy of the consideration of the readers of the Un- 
POPULAR Review, and hope they may contribute some- 
thing toward an intelligent understanding of its mysteries. 

Our own humble guess is that all souls are but mani- 
festations of a cosmic soul, just as all forms are shifting 
portions of the cosmic matter, and all motions manifest- 
ations of the cosmic energy. The portions of the cosmic 
soul vary here and now with different bodies; but as they 
are all parts of the same soul, their manifestations, like 
those of the cosmic energy shade into each other. This 
guess is on a subject as yet very vague, and will justly 
strike you as very vague, even in its language. Ina sense, 
nobody knows what heteromatic writing it. But in that 
sense, nobody knows what anything is: for there are ap- 
parently unending depths of mystery under all our 
knowledge. It consists of surface appearances, but they 
grow deeper every day. 

Some of those appearances called heteromatic writing, 
will now be described. They were produced in her child- 
hood by a lady whom we have met a few times, and with 
whose grand-daughter, now aged a dozen years or so, we 
have tor some time, confessed ourselves deeply in love. 
Our own impressions of the elder lady’s reliability are 
strongly favorable, and it is vouched for in the strongest 
terms by a well known man whom we have long known in- 
timately, and who has known her intimately for a genera- 
tion or more. 

The lady has sent us a little old memorandum book 
which she says was written by her mother. 

We give its contents exactly, except that we have cor- 
rected two or three obvious inadvertences, peppered in a 
little punctuation to help the reader, split up a few long 
paragraphs, and transferred one paragraph into a better 
connection. 
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“A Skeptic’s Experience in testing Spiritualism. 
“T was brought up without any religious learning, or 


teaching toward any particular creed, as my father was 
a free-thinker, and wished his children to do as they 
pleased, and think as they thought best in regard to all 


Church matters. 


“Tn 1852 I went to Lowell to pursue some studies that 
I could not take at home, and while there, had my first 
experience of Spiritualism. A lady and her daughter, our 


near neighbors at home, had gone to Lowell for the purpose 
of having the advantages of school for the daughter, and 


we were all three boarding in the same family. 
*“One day the daughter came from school and said that 
one of the pupils had sent word to me, giving my name, to 


come on a certain evening to her father’s house, as my 


father’s spirit had sent for me. The pupil went on to say 


that her Aunt was a talking medium, and that what pro- 
fessed to be the spirit of my father was her controlling 
power. We all three attended at the time named, and all 


agreed before starting that whatever we might see or hear, 


none of us should acknowledge while there that we saw any 


resemblance in any way to my father. He was a man of 


very pronounced peculiarities in speech and gestures, and 
no one having heard him talk would ever mistake a repre- 


sentation. He had been educated in a strict orthodox 


home, and was, until early manhood, a conscientious 


believer in the orthodox doctrines taught in the early 
part of this century. [The nineteenth.—Ed.] As he grew 
to think for himself he lost all confidence in, and respect 


for, the religious teaching of his youth, and as there was 


then no middle or milder theory than election and eternal 


damnation, or utter annihilation, he chose the latter, as 
being most reasonable, although never intruding his ideas 
in the presence of others. He died in 1850, soon after the 


first stir by the Fox sisters in the early days of Spiritualism. 


“We were ushered into a plain comfortable room at the 
back of a store, of which the man of the house was pro- 
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prietor. The medium was a very commonplace person, 


shy and quiet. She said nothing in explanation of having 
sent for me, nor were any reasons given, only the man of 
the house in an apologetic way said, The ‘Doctor’ [The 
narrator’s father.—Ed.] was anxious I should come. There 


were no curtains or darkened rooms, or taking hold of 


hands, or preparations of any kind. We all sat quiet a 
few moments, when the medium arose and began to speak 
in a self-confident manner, readily and easily, like an edu- 


cated person, which she certainly was not. 


“To our utter astonishment the gestures, language and 


expressions were a perfect representation of my father’s. 
He began by saying he was glad to be able to speak to me, 
as he had been trying ever since he left here, to find some 


way to communicate with his family, but had no oppor- 


tunity until I came to Lowell. He then went on to say how 


different all was from his previous belief — and had a 
great deal to say about the love divine, and the goodness 
and justice of the Supreme Being, but I cannot remember 


all, only that there was nothing very definite or that 


seemed of importance, and we none of us acknowledged 


there, that we saw any likeness to my father. I had no 
faith in such doctrines, and although I could see no object 
for fraud, or any signs of fraud, I certainly did not believe 


I had been listening to my father’s spirit. I went once 


again, at a similar call, with similar result. 


“That was all I ever saw until after I was married and 
had two little girls, one nine years old and one seven. 
At that time a Planchette came into our hands, and we 


amused ourselves by trying its powers. There were four 


grown ladies in my family then, and my two little girls. 


We found when all our hands were on it, that Planchette 
would write indistinctly; so we tried to see where the 
power was, and each in turn withdrew her hands, until 


we found that when all hands were off except my little 


seven year old daughter’s, the thing would write readily 
and plainly — and it then wrote, that D— could write 
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alone and better than if anyone else put a hand on. The 
child was excited, and threw her arms around me saying: 
‘What does make it write? J don’t do it.” The child 
could not write herself very much, and certainly could 
not understand half she did write. I quieted her by say- 


ing that some people had a great deal of electricity about 
them, and that enabled them to do a great many things 
that others could not, and she happened to be one of 
them. This she readily believed and accepted, as she 
knew she had the power of walking across a wool carpet 
and then putting her finger to our noses or lips, or any 
part of us, and there would emit an electric spark. [Ap- 
parently all persons have this power, but in varying de- 
grees.—Ed.] I never allowed anyone to say anything 
about spiritualism before her, nor did she for many years 
know any other explanation than what I gave her at that 


time. 
‘““We amused ourselves from time to time with it for 


a while, and one day the pencil with which it wrote got 
broken and did not work very well; but it did write: 
‘Take a pencil, you do not need Planchette.’ She then 
took a pencil, and after that found that a slate and pencil 
answered the purpose just as well as anything else. 

“For several years we paid no attention to it except as 
an occasional amusement, until my daughter was about 
thirteen years old. At that time a friend told me of a 
singular experience he had had with a medium who an- 
swered questions written on slips of paper, each rolled 
up tightly so that nobody could possibly see or know 
what was written on the slip; that the medium then took 
the slips one by one, holding each one in the left hand, 
while the right hand wrote a pertinent and definite an- 
swer, signed by the name of the one addressed on each 
slip. [Perhaps this was Foster, though his responses 
were generally oral—Ed.] It was something new to me, 
and I at once tried the same way with my daughter, and 
to my amazement found that if I wrote a line asking a 
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definite question, and addressed to the name of any person 
that had once lived, I could get a direct answer signed by 
the name to which the question was addressed. As to the 


truth of the answers, who can tell? My daughter, for 
convenience, wrote mostly with slate and pencil, and I 
am sorry to say that I copied none of the communications. 


She had three slates, and wrote very rapidly, covering 
both sides of one slate sometimes, and sometimes all of 


them in one answer. I used to read them and rub them 


out for continued writing, unless it was something I wished 
to save. In that way there were a great many questions 
of which I retain no memory, but I remember many of 
them distinctly. 


“T asked Agassiz if he found that animals had souls 
and were saved, according to his belief when alive. He 
answered that there was a place where animals went, and 
human spirits could go there if they wished, but it was 
not very pleasant, and no one cared to stay long. 

“T asked Jim Fisk if he had a pistol in his hand when 
Stokes shot him — and where he was now. He replied: 
‘No! I had no pistol in my hand. It was deliberate mur- 
der, but to tell the truth I don’t blame him much. I am 
now on the outer edge of the first heaven, and don’t expect 
to get any farther for the next hundred years—Jim Fisk.’ 

“T asked and had many questions to private friends 
that would be of no interest here— and often when 
writing and receiving answers from the dead, I would write 
and address one to a living person. In all these questions 
so asked, the reader must remember that each one was 
rolled up tightly and given to the child without anyone 
but myself knowing what was inside. My daughter did 
not know or care, nor did she know what she wrote, while 
writing. 

“She would be sometimes deathly pale, then the blood 
would rush to her veins and face, and I used sometimes 
to try to hold her hand still while she was writing, but 
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could not control it in the least. She said there was al- 
ways a tingling sensation passing from one hand to the 
other when she wrote, and when an answer was finished 
there was invariably written ‘Done’ — at the end, and 
the name signed. When that tingling stopped, she could 
write no more. 

‘As I said before, I sometimes slipped in a question to 
a living person. She would hold it, waiting, but no answer 
would come, and she would say: ‘I don’t believe this is 
going to be answered, for I-don’t feel anything.’ And 
I never had such a question answered. 

“IT tried every possible way I could think of, in order to 
satisfy myself what the power was that answered me, as 
I could not decide that it was what it purported to be. 
For although I was not conscious of any influence of my 
own mind, and the questions were often answered entirely 
contrary to my belief or expectations, still there came up 
ali the time the thought that my mind must, though un- 
consciously, be the source of the answer. In order to fully 
test this, I bethought me of a way in which there could be 
no question, and that was to have sealed questions sent 
from a distance, of which neither I nor anyone but the 
writer could know, and then see what the result — and 
the result was so astounding that I was nonplussed. I 
wrote to a friend in Washington, telling him of the matter, 
and asked him to write me some definite questions ad- 
dressed to a definite person, and seal them up in such a 
way that there could be no question in his own mind as to 
whether they had been tampered with or opened; that 
I would have them answered if they could be, and then 
return the questions to him with the answers. I told him 
I was doing it simply to satisfy myself as to whether my 
mind did control the medium. The questions were an- 
swered and sent back with the sealed packet, which the 
gentleman told me he had smeared all over with paste, 
before rolling up, and knew that it could not be opened 
without destroying the whole paper. 
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“He then sent me the questions. The writer was an 
eminent scholar, with vast literary knowledge, and he 
made the following test questions. They were addressed 
to William Shakespere. 

“First, ‘Who wrote Shakespere’s plays? Was it Lord 
Francis Bacon?’ 

“The answer was written in apparent great anger and 
excitement. ‘I am astonished that a man of your knowl- 
edge and reading should ask such an insulting question. 
No!! I wrote every one of them myself.’ 

“2d Question, ‘Where is Louisa Ward? Is she living?’ 
Ans. ‘Louisa Ward is living in Baltimore.’ 

“*3d Question, ‘Who wrote the Junius letters? Was it 
Sir Philip Francis?’ Ans. ‘Sir Philip Francis assisted 
by another person.’ 















(Signed) ‘ William Shakespere.’ ” 











This narrative lacks contemporary documentation, 
though it does not appear to need it. One scrap, however, 
accompanied this memorandum book. It was a post 
card as follows: 







“oth April, 1874 










“My Dear Sister: 

“The letter with the answers was received yesterday. 
They are wonderful. The word ‘document’ had no sig- 
nificance. My first question was, as I remember, for I 
have not opened the package: ‘Where is Louisa Ward — 
tell me particulars about her?’ 2d. ‘Did Lord Bacon 
write the Shakespeare plays?’ 3d. ‘Was Sir Philip Francis 
the author of Junius?’ That these questions should be 
specifically answered, in any way, without being seen, is 
very wonderful. Shakespeare was mad that his author- 
ship should be questioned. I wish I could be told where 
Louisa is. I can hardly believe there were two persons 
who jointly wrote the Letters. Eunice wants to ask a 
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question, and we shall write again very soon. Love to 
you ail from our whole household. 
“ Affectionately, 
“Tabor.” 


The memorandum book continues: 


““Now — what power answered those questions? My 
mind certainly could not have had an influence. Nor 
the one who wrote them: for he was hundreds of miles 
away. [Distance has not been fatal in cases more clearly 
telepathic.—Ed.] The child in all probability had never 
heard of Bacon or Francis, or Junius letters. As to the 
truth of the statements, none of us can say, but that is not 
the question. 

“T then tried another person for a question — and 
wrote to my brother for one in the same way. We re- 
ceived a little packet, which when answered seemed very 
unsatisfactory. All D— could get was ‘I’m well enough.’ 
‘Yes, I know you.’ ‘Done’— and no name was signed 
to it. I then told D— to try again. So she took the 
paper and the pencil, drew a square of about three inches 
on each side, and made a little ornamental marking around 
it like a fence; then a representation of a gravestone with 
lions on it, and little tufts and bushes growing inside the 
square, and that was all we could get. [Heteromatic il- 
lustration is frequent.—Ed.] I sent Question and Answer 
to my brother, telling him that it did not seem to be of 
much use, but it was all that would be given. He wrote 
back that he did not write the question himself, but asked 
a lady to send one, and she having no faith, thought she 
would give no possible clue in any way. Mentally, she 
sent to her father, not addressing him, nor signing a name. 
All she wrote was ‘How are you? Do you know me?’ 
The lady was surprised at the answers, and said: ‘It re- 
minds me of a promised duty that I have left undone.’ 
She said that just before her father’s death, he gave her 
full instructions of how he wanted his lot in the graveyard 
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fixed, and made her promise to see that it was done, and 
have a proper headstone placed for him — very soon. 
She said the style of the answer was very like his blunt 
way of speaking, and nothing that he could have said could 
have made her so realize that it must have come from him. 

“These are only a few of dozens of similar tests, till I 
was myself convinced that the power was from the source 
claimed for it, and then I thought: ‘Why not then ask 
all about the future life?’ I wrote and addressed it to 
Shakespere, asking if I could be told about the next life, 
saying I wanted to ask many questions. I received in 
reply: ‘J cannot answer your questions, but I will bring 
one who will.’ I then began without any further address- 
ing, to ask all the questions pertaining to the future world, 
the plan of our future existance, Heaven and Hell, and 
received in reply long and explicit answers and explana- 
tions, many of them contrary to my belief or what I had 
ever heard of before. 

“T will not enter here into that explanation, as what I 
then got is very similar to the general spiritual belief. 
I had never at that time read any of Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings, and my surprise was very great, upon reading his 
works some time after, to find that the explanations given 
me were almost identical with the theory of Swedenborg. 
I found that he said that the Spirits were not permitted 
to give any information to those who wished to converse 
with them. He says that ‘the things which I learned in 
representation and visions and from discourses with 
spirits and angels, are from the Lord alone.’ It struck 
me at once that J had had such communication, and then 
I recalled that when I asked for information, I was told 
that the one I was corresponding with could not give me 
the information that I wanted, but sent another. That 
other answered all I asked — page after page (of the 
slate) till I was fully satisfied. And then I asked: ‘Who 
am I in correspondence with?’ and received in reply — 


‘The Lord himself.’ 
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“The answer made no more impression upon me, as 
being really true, than we feel it when we say that 
the Bible is God’s book. My only idea was that all 
that I had learned was by the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of God — and not till I read what Swedenborg said 
on the same subject, did I realize it. 

“This comprises the variety of tests, and the style of my 
experience, though it is a very small portion of the same 
style. Since then I have read and thought a great deal, 
and compared what I have heard from others with my 
own information, till I sometimes think I could preach 
endlessly on the subject: for to me it is one of the most 
sublime, sensible, reasonable theories that can possibly 
exist. 


“A Cc. T—, 
* Ashfield, Mass. 
—1882. 

“IT forgot to say one thing, which I will put on the page 
the other side of this leaf [in the memorandum book 
from which all this is copied. It is a year or two since we 
had its contents typewritten, but we think only one side 
of each leaf of the book had been used, as if in prepara- 
tion for the press.—Ed.] 

“* After D— had had the test questions sent from away, 
and answered them, she suddenly said, one day on writing 
a remarkable answer: ‘You needn’t talk to me any more 
about this being only electricity or mesmeric power. It is 
something more than that, and I want to know what it is.’ 

“IT then told her, and explained the whole theory of 
Spiritualism, and she was very much shocked, and was 
always reluctant to write after that. ‘The idea,’ she said, 
‘of having dead folks make me write in spite of myself!’ 
She never wrote willingly after it, and said she never 
prayed so much for anything as she did to have the power 
taken from her. When she got to be fifteen, she absolutely 
refused to allow herself to write, and used to say that 
often she could feel a presence in the room trying to 
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compel her to take a pencil, but she always would leave 
the room, and did resist till she finally lost the power en- 
tirely, and has not written a word for over ten years. 

“‘She used to say if she was starving she never would 
use the power to get money, as, if it was not from the 
spirits, it would be a great deception; and if it was, it would 
be a great shame to take money. She never felt confirmed 
in the belief that it was spirits till within two or three 
years, since her sister died — and she has received through 
others some remarkable communications.” 


The child writer D—, now a grandmother, adds the 
following: ‘ 

“Now, at the risk of becoming ‘borous,’ to use your 
own expressive word, I am going to relate one more 
curious incident of my earlier life which has a strange 
significance as a warning not unlike the warning light 
that came to you and induced you to look after your fires.! 

“This incident occurred not many years after I ceased 
to have the strange ability to write automatically, chiefly 
because I refused to experiment any more with it. I had 
married, and was the mother of a little girl, then about 
three months old. I had had a dear and beautiful sister, 
who had recently died, at the age of twenty-five years, 
and who had been devotedly fond of the little one, her 
only niece. 

“IT was sleeping in a quiet bedroom in an intensely quiet 
little New England village. It was early in the morning, 
though the room was in full daylight. In the crib beside 
my bed was my baby. I was in a deep sleep. Suddenly 
I heard in my sleep the most wonderfully rich and reso- 
nant chord of music I ever had heard. It was unearthly 
in its thrilling effect. I started bolt upright, gasping 
with wonder, and actually heard the very end of the chord 


1 This was a light that appeared to be a coal rolling across the fireplace one 
night while I was in bed. I got up and found that the fire under the boiler in 
the cellar had gone out, and left the water-pipes throughout the house in 
danger of bursting.—Eb. 
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dying away in my ears. ‘Oh, what was that?’ I exclaimed, 
and then I looked at the crib. I saw instantly that some- 
thing was wrong. The child lay with her head all muffled 
up in the blanket, and her legs were twitching in a curious, 
convulsive, unnatural manner. I snatched off the covers, 
and there she lay, face down, with her nose and mouth 
muffled in the pillow, and had not strength to free herself 


and turn over. In a moment or two more she would have 
been smothered. I turned her over, and her face was a 
deep purple. She gave a great gasp and a cry, and in five 
minutes was all right. 

“Now, what was that strange sound if not a warning 


from someone looking at the child and seeing her danger? 


The child herself was making no audible sound; was 
merely kicking like a frog, with feebler and feebler strokes. 
What was the loud, deep, resonant chord I heard, which 


even extended to my waking senses?” 


To begin with the end, the warning music reminds me 
(Pray forgive the absence of the editorial “we” in this 
intensely personal reminiscence — and, for consistency’s 


sake, in the rest of the article) of at least two occasions in 


my own experience when I heard the music of Nature, not 


the metaphorical music found by imaginative writers in the 
“‘whispering of the trees,” the “‘laughing of the waters,” 
the “thundering of the cataracts,” etc., but actual rich and 


majestic harmonies, more like choruses of male voices than 


anything else I know. I could sometimes pick out the 


sources of the sounds. Like the case above cited, it came 
in the early morning while I was in bed, but unlike that 
case, it was not a warning, but rather a consolation: for 
death was then in my house or plainly impending over it. 


I do not definitely recall hearing that music under any 


other circumstances, but have a vague impression of hear- 


ing it once when it made me fear that death was coming 
unheralded; but as the fear, if it existed, was not justified, 
the impression was as indefinite as I have indicated. 
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And now as to the heteromatic writing. It has a 
peculiar interest in being the only case I recall of the 
phenomenon proceeding from so young a person, and that 
circumstance is peculiarly indicative of its genuineness, if 
anybody at this late day wants proof that genuine phe- 
nomena of the kind abound. The puzzle is no longer re- 
garding their existence, but their cause. 

The puzzle was never greater to me than, after consid- 


erable study, it is today: for I have just learned of a case 
in whose genuineness I believe, where, ostensibly, an 
eminent person in a postcarnate state had frequently 
communicated through a heteromatic writer many pro- 
found and characteristic things; and yet when members 
of his own family came to a sitting, he had no idea who 
they were. This is so different from hosts of cases reported 
by the Society for Psychical Research and elsewhere, as 
to be very puzzling. In this case, however, there are 


collateral circumstances that raise a slight question re- 


garding the genuineness of the phenomena; but against 
them are hosts of others in favor of it. 

Another feature deserving comment in the case before 
us is the ingenious test of getting the questions from a 


distance. I do not at the moment recall any other such, 


but probably have known some. The present ones, how- 
ever, can all be explained, so far as concerns the child’s 
knowledge of them, by teloteropathy (telepathy from a 
distance) but it is not so easy to explain the characteristic 
quality of such of the answers as ostensibly came from 


persons whose characteristics were known to the persons 
putting the questions, but not to the child. In such cases, 
however, it is legitimate to allow much for the natural 
expectancy or hope on the questioner’s part, of hearing 
from the person questioned. This would not only affect 
the questioner’s impression of the characteristics of the 


answer, but might telepathically affect the medium’s 
framing of the answer. But even that assumption, when 
the telepathy comes as far as some hundreds of miles, 
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from a person unknown to the sitter or the heteromatist, 
begins to approximate in thinness, the assumption of a 


postcarnate intelligence on the spot. 

The failure to get an answer when the question was 
addressed to a living person suggests the possibility that 
it was due to the questioner not expecting any, and there- 
fore not giving the child any telepathic help to give any. 
But how explain the failure in the first such question? 
It is possible that the questioner even then had a doubt 
whether the question would be answered, and that that 
weakened the telepathic influence. This, however, would 
seem impossible if the child had several pellets at the same 
time, and the questioner did not know which was which. 
But even here we are reminded that sensitives have gen- 
erally been helped to portray deceased persons by holding 
in their hands articles associated with such persons. This 
of course strengthens the argument that the source of the 
communications was the postcarnate mind of the person 
associated with the article, but it also strengthens the 
argument that the person giving the article to the sensi- 
tive was helped by his own association with the article, 
to convey such association telepathically to the sensi- 
tive — that even the article itself might be “‘charged,” 
like an electric battery, with some power both from its 
former owner and from the person delivering it — in this 
case that the pellets were “charged” with the impressions 
of the person writing them. Whether these subtleties are 
easier to swallow than the spiritistic hypothesis, depends 
upon the taste of the person to whom they are served. 

Responses contrary to the beliefs of the questioner are 
not infrequent in heteromatic writing, and there are cases 
of fact where the writing has turned out correct, and the 
questioner mistaken. 

Swedenborg’s idea that communications regarding the 
nature of the future state can come from ‘The Lord 
alone,” and our author’s ostensibly getting them from 
“The Lord Himself,” are at variance with the Piper writ- 
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ings, though many of her alleged controls profess to write 
through “‘spirits” more able and experienced than them- 
selves. 

As to the heteromatist, on growing older, resisting ap- 
parent outside influence to make her write, her experience 
was more fortunate than that of several other heteromatic 
writers whose resistence has caused them more or less 


inconvenience, generally headaches, often very severe; 
and generally relieved upon writing. This is the first 


case I have read of the “presence in the room.” Gener- 
ally, so far as I know, the impulse is felt in the arm itself. 





EN CASSEROLE 


Special to Our Readers 


Yovu’vE not been writing to us as much lately as we like, 
perhaps because we’ve all been off on vacation. We enjoy 
your approval, when we can get it, even in less substantial 
form than renewal of subscriptions; and it’s even to your 
advantage to tell us of it, because it helps us do what the 
frontiersman did, than which “angels can do no more.” 
And we almost equally want your criticism, because it 
helps us see and correct our faults. 

And perhaps the strongest reason why we want you to 
write to us is that we all can have some more fun together, 
here in the Casserole and in the quotations from you which 
we print in the advertising pages. We need not tell you 
that at bottom we are as serious an organ as the one that 
played only psalm tunes. But that one was discovered 
to be a bore, and we can’t do our job, and you can’t 
respond to it, if both sides don’t have some fun. It 
would be better still if we could, every three months, 
meet face to face and shake hands all around — not only 
you and we, but you among yourselves. So, as we can’t 
do that, let’s come as close to it as we can, through 
letters. 


An Amende 


Unrit lately it has been our conviction that the Kaiser 
was responsible for the war, including the unspeakable 
barbarities of Belgium and the Lusitania, and we have 
expressed that conviction and its corollaries as forcibly 
as we knew how. 

Recently two long and intimate conversations with the 
American diplomat perhaps best entitled to an opinion, 
have led to some modifications in our conviction. 
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Happening to be in Germany when the old emperor 
died, and when the succession of Frederick was known as 
fated to be but a brief formality, we learned that perhaps 
the most significant thing about the present emperor was 
that he had modeled himself on Frederick the Great. This 
fact and most of his subsequent acts and (with two excep- 
tions, which we will specify later) of his speeches which 
were accessible to average American observation, justified 
the impression that his leading ambition was conquest, 
and we have no doubt that for a long time, it was. 

The two exceptional utterances alluded to above were 
his agonized cries on two recent terrible occasions: “TI 
never willed this thing.” Probably the interpretation 
generally held here was that the frightful destruction of 
his troops was something vastly different from the gay 
promenade to Paris which he thought he had decreed. 
But our diplomatic instructor inclines us to believe that 
the cries were something more than that—that the Kaiser 
had never willed the war at all—that after he had out- 
grown the impetuosities of his youth, after wearing 
soldier-clothes and playing soldier with live troops had 
lost their novelty, after the peace since ’71 had begun 
to grow long and he had begun to be commended in more 
than one quarter for having maintained it, he gradually 
became prouder of that circumstance than of anything 
else in his career, and wanted to die in the glory of an 
unprecedented reign of peace; but that the Frankenstein 
monster that he and his predecessors had been constructing 
for over forty years would not let him. Our diplomat says 
that on the brink of the war many of the highest military 
authorities in Germany said to him, of the Emperor, sub- 
stantially: ““He’s got to get over this damned peace non- 
sense, and come in.” This lends color to the frequent im- 
pression that the crown prince, and not the Kaiser, has 
been the real jingo, and even to the story that when the 
father got back from his yachting trip and proposed to 
avert the war, the son said that if he didn’t let it go on, 
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the son with the military chiefs would depose the father 
and put the son in his place. 

Well, we’re sorry for the poor man in any case, — more 
sorry for him than we would have been if, supposing the 
story true, he had accepted the deposition. Better that — 
infinitely better — than that for which, by holding on, he 
has made himself responsible. Probably deposition could 
have brought no such agonies as those that now appear 
to have been behind those cries of: “I did not will this 
thing.” 

Yes, it may be that there’s no man in the world today 
more to be pitied than he. If we’ve done him injustice, 
though it makes no difference to him, it does to us, and 
we’re sorry. 


How Perhaps It Will End 


WE are not a prophet or the son of a prophet, or yet 
an editor of prophets: we gave up that line soon after 
permitting a contributor to say that there could be no 
war — that the money-lenders owned all the nations, and 
wouldn’t let them fight. But there’s an aspect of the 
case that keeps coming up in our minds — or mind: Oh 
this editorial plural! — and we want to tell you about it. 

You remember how astonished we all were when Japan 
made peace with Russia without exacting an indemnity. 
She had thrashed Russia more signally, although not on 
her territory, than Germany has, and seemed in position 
to keep on thrashing her until she got out of her all that 
she wanted (What a fine old language we have to mix 
pronouns! Butit has its merits). Well, nevertheless Japan 
made peace without exacting, as Witte said, “a kopek.”’ 
We don’t know how generally it is known why. Strangely, 
we do not remember seeing anything about it in the news- 
papers of the time, but it seems as if the fault must be 
in our memory. At any rate, we know, or think we do, 
whether everybody else does or not; and not everybody 
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else does; for we are constantly meeting intelligent peo- 
ple — perhaps rather young ones, who do not. 

And now you must let us digress here a moment to call 
attention to the foregoing “‘not everybody else does.” 
Would you suppose it possible that the locution corre- 
sponding to “everybody else does not” has been used by 
writers who, after being corrected, have been admitted 
to these impeccable pages? We'll bet, or would if we 
were a bettor, but we are better, that there are a hundred 
peccations in this number, in spite of our omniscience 
and that (or those?) of two infallible advisers and an in- 
fallible proof-reader. 

Now back to the minor question of wars and such. The 
Japs didn’t go on and thrash an indemnity out of Russia 
simply because, despite their brave showing — their su- 
perbly brave showing — they were played out: their 
money — plain commonplace, unheroic, timid money, was 
exhausted, and so they couldn’t fight. We know this, or 
think we know it, because the foreign-relations editor of 
the greatest paper in the world came from the Portsmouth 
conference directly to our house, and told us. 

Well, now Germany has been exploding money faster 
than all the civilized allies put together. How long is it 
going to hold out? The bankers are already making a 
pother over it, and the alleged prophets from the world 
outside of our senses have been saying that the war is going 
to end in a queer and sudden way. 

Diximus! 

But mind! we are not prophesying. 


How the Corruption Spreads 


THE great admiration that our military men naturally 
feel for the German military system seems to be infecting 
them with the moral system which inspires it and is ex- 
pressed by Bernhardi & Co. 

At a dinner table, a little parrot of a lieutenant lately 
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said to a lady: “The sphere of morality is confined to in- 
dividuals, it has no place in the state.” The lady told 
him that she was astounded to hear a man wearing the 
uniform of the United States express such sentiments. 
Whereupon his Colonel remarked: “Ah, there are a great 
many ‘scraps of paper’ torn up without anything being 
said about it.” 

We fear this conversation is far too typical. We have 
heard too much in the same direction. 


Writing as a Sport 


For twenty years my carefully written contributions 
to magazines have been steadily rejected. Those 
that have been printed are too few to figure in a per- 
centage. Only one who had determined early in life to 
be a Great Literary Man could continue, in the face of 
significant defeats, to appeal from such unanimous deci- 
sions. A wise man would save postage, and give himself 
over to play. 

But the charm of literary ambition is in its lack of 
wisdom. One must exercise common-sense in earning the 
livelihood; in the quiet of the study, with fair paper and 
an easy pen, one may lock common-sense out of doors. 
Delightful is it, after a day of compromises, to let one’s 
own notions have play. That conceit, laughed at by 
nobody, will appeal to the editor, once it is set down with 
reserve and climax. That bit of eloquence, debarred from 
the casualness of society, will find its way home in print. 
Alas, it too comes back to my drawer of rejections, no 
longer inspiring. 

If sports had not their pain and hardship they would 
not be sports. The sting of defeat, the humiliation of 
having your proudest ideas unapproved, the rare chance 
of having them printed — these make writing for careful 
editors a sport both fascinating and compelling. Punish- 
ment and defeat do not cure one’s devotion to it: I would 
not, if I could, be cured. There is a richer experience in 
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getting a manuscript back than in winning any other 
game. In no other sport may one lose so handsomely. 

For rejection by an editor is a serious matter. The in- 
tegrity of one’s mind, one’s breeding, information and 
taste, one’s very personality and soul — if it be there — are 
on display before a perfect stranger. One’s nakedness is 
bare to the sharpest of all blasts. And the writer endures 
it, comes to like it, looks forward to it; even in the con- 
templation of rejection the writer finds a diagnosis un- 
erring and, for that time, final. ‘It’s ’umblin’; it smells 
o’ natur’.” 

And often a writer wishes that others might regard 
editors as he does. Burdens in every community might 
be taken off for good if their bearers were merely to write 
about them, and have the writing rejected. For one no 
longer talks of matters that an editor has turned down. 
Violent denunciation and quarrelsome argument might 
give way to gentler manners and respectful silence. A 
man who has confided his dearest theories to an editor 
and promptly got them back, is a better neighbor. He 
is never quite the same man: he is, somehow, vastly 
improved. 

So instead of craving more magazines as an outlet for 
unappreciated genius, let us rejected writers be grateful 
for the expert diagnosis of our best friends. We shall 
continue to play the game as before, never forgetting the 
stamps; we shall gravely urge our friends with disquieting 
views to write them down and send them off for print. 
That is not malicious; rejection has steadied us and made 
us more thoughtful. It has lessened conceit, improved 
the temper, made us more kindly to the race, and turned 
us to the vital work that we can do well. And that is 
surely the test of sport. 


All of which prompts him who in humility presides over 
these pages, to wonder about the ratio of the value of the 
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game to that of his long series of candles. In the hope, 
however, that the ratio is high, he reads on — and invokes 
blessings on the head of Thomas Edison for increasing the 
efficacy of the candle. 


A Question of Taste 


WueEn John Smith dies, which he does as often as Saint 
Paul says he did, his sorrowing widow, probably moved 
solely by a desire to express her affection, announces that 
he was the beloved husband of Mary Smith. 

But after all, Mary, was your announcement as un- 
mixed a tribute to the memory of John as you intended 
it to be? A generation or two ago, under such circum- 
stances, former John was announced as the son of John 
Senior, or of the late John Senior, and this was for the 
purpose of indicating so far as that might be possible, 


which John Smith the community had lost. In other 
words, relatives were named only for purposes of identify- 
ing the deceased, and therefore only as they were supposed 
to be better known than the deceased — fathers to identify 
children and husbands to identify wives. 


Now Mary, for all we know, you may be a feminist 
(though we don’t quite know what that means) or a suf- 
fragist or even a suffragette or perhaps all three in one, 


and, even though poor dear John is dead and gone, you 
may think that you are, and ought to be, as prominent a 


member of the community as he was. In that case we will 
not intrude upon the retirement of your affliction with 
any more remarks. But if you thought that John was a 


better man than you were, and more fitted to represent 


you in this cold and struggling world, was it exactly con- 


sistent for you to put forth what merely seemed to said 
cold world an attempt to identify him by the fact that 
it was his, we trust, good fortune to be your husband? 


That little qualifying “we trust” crept in because when- 
ever we see a notice suggesting such an identification of 
John by the circumstance that he was married to Mary, 
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we are invaded by just a suggestion of a question whether 
his being Mary’s husband really was a piece of good 
fortune or not. 

So, Mary dear, if you take a second John, and in the 
fullness of time have to advertise his demise, we hope you 
will have given these suggestions whatever consideration 


_ they may deserve. 


Strictly Scientific Fiction 


“SCIENTIFIC METHODS” have been applied to factory 
production and office management. Has due attention 
been given to the possibility of applying them to the 
production of Fiction? 

It is plain to the dullest that there is crying need for 
system here, and, above all, for abbreviation. The most 
voracious and dauntless reader is swamped by the cease- 
less torrent of delightful new books. If succor is to be 
given, — and the cry for it is imperative, heart-rending, — 


it must come through the adoption of some such terse 
symbolism as has long been used in certain other fields 
of human endeavor. 


When Art kindled the first spark of her divinely tor- 


menting fires in the bosom of our shaggy low-browed 
ancestor, and he was stirred to give expression to the things 
that impressed him, he had no other way to represent 


the sabre-toothed tiger that chased him or the playful 


plesiosaurus that gambolled before his door, than to seize 


a bit of charcoal or some friable, calcareous matter, and 
make a very scratchy picture on the walls of his cave. It 
was weary ages later that five arbitrary little black marks 


could call up to our inward eye the image of a tiger. Yet 


they can do so today; and Blake, with nine short groups 


of these little arbitrary black marks, has painted a vivid 
representation both of the fierce beast and its habitat. 
Slowly but surely the picture-writing changed to 


symbol-writing. Nay, the very letters that compose these 
symbolic words are themselves but symbolic relics of what 
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once were pictures. Our letter ‘“‘H” still preserves some 
suggestion of the square-built altar that it used to be. 


“1,” which started its career as a lioness, has preserved 
nothing but the crouching body and the raised head. Lest 


this pomp of erudition leave me open to the charge of 
ostentation, I hasten to say that its sources are no more 


recondite than the picture-pages at the back of the un- 


abridged dictionary. But ever since I gleaned the fact 


from those fascinating pages, I have now and again, when 
I saw the last remnant, the small “1,” sticking up out of 
the line, seemed to see the lioness’s head, raised to listen. 


In fiction writing, — which is the really important 


writing of this psychological age, —we are still low- 
browed scratchers. Why waste half a page in describing 
a villain? Isn’t a villain always a villain? We have only 


to agree that, say, a capital V turned upside down, A, shall 


represent a villain. Readers of shilling-shockers would 


quickly learn that that symbol connoted a silk hat, a 
black moustache, basilisk eyes, feeble-minded, suicidal 
rascality, and a fondness for turgid rhetoric. In the 


loftier pages of the books that you and I read, it would 


represent such subtle problems of heredity and psychology, 


such spiritual earthquakes, morbidnesses and general 
skimble-skamble stuff as our favorite authors dish up so 
attractively in their villains. 

The hero presents even fewer difficulties. The hero’s 
H is so reliable that, unlike the V of the villain, it remains 
the same even when turned upside down. How easy to 
symbolize all the known varieties of hero by simple com- 
binations of characters similar to those of the chemist or 
mathematician! Why should description or emotion have 
a place in the analysis of psychical phenomena, any more 
than in that of physical? Imagine Madame Curie sitting 
down to record in the sentimental style of the fiction- 
writer how Radium left her happy home with Pitchblende 
and eloped with a perfect stranger. ‘He was a comely, 
well set-up young lump of pitchblende, with dignified, 
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almost stolid manners. In the safe fortress of his heart 
Radium had felt that she could nestle securely, while the 


cold, indifferent world went its way, unheeding and un- 
heeded” — 


Or imagine a chemist unfolding the thrilling love- 
romance of Chlorine (Cl) and Sodium (Na). ‘‘Chlorine 
was delicate, sensitive, wayward, ardent.” Does the 


expert chemist have to be told what Chlorine is like? Or 


does the expert novel-reader have to be told what a heroine . 
is like? ‘“‘Oft had Chlorine felt, as she looked out through 
the glass walls of her tightly-stoppered boudoir, that life 


was singularly incomplete without the intermingling 


affinity of Sodium. There was a certain something in the 


force of his character, his steady common-sense, and the 
firm lines of his masterful chin,’? — the masterful chin is 
absolutely indispensable in the up-to-date hero. Now 


fiat mistura., “‘O Sodium,’ she sobbed, her golden tresses 


sweeping over his athletic shoulders, her sweet breath 


penetrating his heart of hearts, ‘I feel that your destiny 
is One with mine.’ ‘Tenderly their lips met; there was a 
blending of souls; his very being seemed suffused by her 


dear presence; and he was hern forever.” 


Under this new dispensation a weighty novel will shrink 
to a leaflet of fascinating formulae, in appearance much 
like a page of the differential calculus, with radicals, co- 


efficients, logarithms, in bewitching profusion. Symbols 


of action and event are just as easy to devise as symbols 
of description. Two lines will suffice for the whole career 
of Chlorine and her Sodium, — indeed NaCl.2H,O. would 
be nearly enough for the process, and NaCl for the result — 
will describe them, introduce them to each other, indicate 
the happy and unhappy details of their affinity, in the 
end wed them, and leave them happily keeping house in a 
cosy beautiful Cellini salt cellar, firm in one another’s 
affection, prosperous in circumstances, and both interested 
in teaching Baby Salt his table manners. 

With far less labor than has been wasted in concocting 
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divers new “‘scientific” languages, and with incomparably 
greater benefit to mankind, might some pioneer in literary 
symbolism lay out a scheme which would divide by at 
least one thousand the inhuman exertions of authors, 
editors, publishers and, above all, readers. Where shall 
we look for the later, more discreet, Cadmus who shall 
coax back into its brass bottle the terrifying djinn that the 
first Cadmus unwittingly released? Then shall come the 
golden days when a problem novel can be printed on a 
postcard. Then will public libraries be reduced to the size 
and portability of suitcases, and Mr. Carnegie be released 
from some of his dreadful responsibilities. 


Academic Freedom 


WE find it very hard to understand all this pother about 
academic freedom. Is the experience of mankind worth 
anything or is it not?) However much or little it is worth, 
however mistaken it may be, isn’t it the best guide we 
have? (Cf. Patrick Henry passim.) Are our boys to be 
taught the best we have, or are they not? If teachers 
persist in teaching them something else, are they to be 
bounced or are they not? Selah! 


An Ancient Conflict 


“Tue problems of contemporary literature and art,” 
once remarked a writer in the Nation whose identity 
might be suspected from the excellence of his phrasing, 
‘*are manifold in appearance, but in essence single: How to 
give pleasure without corrupting the heart, and how to 
give wisdom without chilling it? How to bring into play 
the passions of men without unchaining the beast? How 
to believe in Darwin, and the dignity of man? How to be- 
lieve in the nerves without paralyzing the nerve of action? 
How to recognize the weakness of man, and not forget his 
heroism? How to see his acts, and believe in his inten- 
tions? How to renounce his superstitions, and retain his 
faith? How to rebuke without despising him? How to 
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reform society without rebelling against it? How to be- 
lieve that pain is invincible, and that joy is invincible too? 
How to believe that evil is fleeing forever before good, but 
will never be overtaken and slain? How to look back on a 
thousand defeats, and yet cling to the fighting hope?” 

The function of literature, as here implied, seems to be 
within Arnold’s definition of it, the “criticism of life,” 
Sainte Beuve, who spoke for a literature that, more ef- 
fectively than our own, recognizes the authority of crit- 
icism, nevertheless preferred to define literature as the 
‘expression of society.” Even if Sainte Beuve had been 
willing to call literature the criticism of life, it would have 
been that he understood criticism to be, in the main, in- 
terpretation; and only subordinately and incidentally, 
judgment, appraisal, condemnation, or weighing of merits. 
“The relation of literature to life,” we may imagine him 
saying, ‘‘may be, as M. Arnold so suggestively defines it, 
similar to the relation of criticism to literature, but not, I 
think, of criticism as mainly he understands criticism. At 
least — though I fear it is merely the tolerance of world- 
liness in me and not the charity of the saints — at least 
to me a literature which maintains a relation to life more 
critical than sympathetic, which seeks to classify and de- 
termine, to commend and reprove, to teach, guide and 
oversee — rather than this more difficult and, as I find it, 
better thing, a more subtle, beautiful and human thing, 
namely, to mirror for life its sunshine and shadow, to echo 
its laughter and its weeping, to render and record its 
sweet and terrible music—to me that dogmatic and 
pedagogic literature, ermined and authoritative, is a win- 
try climate, from which I wish presently to escape into 
April, where I may feel once more that it is better to be 
alive than even to be wise and good, and where my love 
for my fellow man seems more important than my opinion 
of him.” 

The problems which the writer in the Nation submitted 
austerely to literature and art, are problems personal to 
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every man, important to the direction and integrity of 
his own spirit; but, as problems of the age, the burden of 
solving them does not rest upon literature and art; it rests 
on the broader shoulders of humanity. Nature has one 
general solution for them, which is youth. Every fresh 
generation brings up its heart uncorrupted, its romance 
of passion unchilled, its faith in both science and the worth 
of life. The thousand defeats of other generations have 
no lasting effect on its fighting hope. The failure of a 
generation notable beyond others for its large enthusiasms 
may, and often does, seem to weaken or discourage the 
generation or two following, to render them less vigorous 
or more reactionary, as “the melancholy long withdrawing 
roar” of some notable large wave on the sand will drag 
down the charge and reach of its near successors. But 
this undertow is seldom felt to the third wave; the attack 
of the surf is as unconquerable as the resistance of the 
shore, and life, its roll and glow, its vigor and zest, its 
health and hope, is no more discouraged than the sea is 
discouraged when the waves lapse and the tide recedes; 
nor corrupted any more than the great deeps are poisoned 
by the refuse on the beach. 

The problems peculiar to the arts are now, as always, 
problems of method. The age itself answers its own ques- 
tions, or assumes its own attitude toward them. It is the 
function of literature and art as Sainte Beuve would say, 
not to solve these questions but to state them. Its prob- 
lems indeed “‘are manifold in appearance, but in essence” 
one problem, namely, adequacy. 


“cc They ”? 


In these brimming days of action, has anyone ever 
paused to consider that mysterious and elusive piece of 
nomenclature, “They”? What unknown entities hide 
behind its unassuming four characters! 

“They say,” cries Miranda, “that skirts will be worn 


with a flare this summer.” 
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“Dear child, who are ‘They’?” 

And Miranda merely tosses her head and pouts. 

But “They” have spoken. The mysterious edict has 
gone forth, and woe to her who disobeys, or him who 
disregards! 

The precise and grammatical soul of you seeks an ante- 
cedent — and seeks, and seeks in vain. 


You go to your bank. You want to consult your can- 
celled vouchers, but you are refused possession of them 
until your bank-book be balanced. 

“Why?” you ask. 

“They won’t allow it.” 

“They!” 

“They” means power. ‘“‘They” means authority. 
“They,” the bank-clerk explains in a burst of frankness, 
“means the boss.” 


Again, “They” may designate your wife. 

“They say that Jones isn’t doing very well in business, 
lately,”’ you remark to Smith. 

“Why, who told you so?” 

“Oh, they say so.””— And all the while it was the 
partner of your bosom and the sharer of your secrets 
who whispered to you that the Joneses were retrenching; 
the upper-maid had been dismissed last week, and the 
parlor-maid had double the work, and she was a jewel 
and she might— but of course we shouldn’t think of 
taking her away from dear Mrs. Jones. 


Yes, “They” may mean your wife. Or it may mean 
irresponsible gossip. ... And that innocent looking 
monosyllable sometimes stands for Power Itself, for 
Providence, for Authority Omnipotent. 

“T wish they hadn’t ever thought of a caow!” ex- 
claims the impatient farmer at milking-time. 

Now why should he make Providence skulk behind a 
Pronoun? 
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Hands Up! 


ONE sometimes wonders if any bombardment in Europe 
is as heavy and persistent as that of begging letters which 
assails anybody in New York whose name can be got 
from the lists of a few respectable organizations, or even 
from the Social Register. 

Within twenty-four hours, missiles have fallen on one 
devoted head in the shape of requests for money for 
Tenement House Reform, for some woman’s special war 
relief society, for helping out a university committee that 
ordered its job before getting its money, for the City Club’s 
political fund, for a city Sunday-school association — five 
applications in a day, and there are over three hundred 
mail days in a year! Now certainly some of the objects 
specified are worthy, presumably all of them are, and the 
bombardee subscribes to some of them regularly, and oc- 
casionally finds a dollar for a more personal cause. But 
how under Heaven are they all supported; how do the 
generous people who run them, find time for it; and, above 
all, how does anybody pluck up courage enough to start a 
new one? And yet a new one seems to be started almost 
as often as, it is alleged, a fool is born. 

Can it be possible that they all can pay for their printing 
and postage? Surely they cannot all be so rich that there 
is still truth in the old charge that many of them are 
gotten up to make berths for their officers. 

Of course the waste and duplication are enormous — 
half a dozen societies to do each of all conceivable things. 
It is worse, if possible, than the subdivision of subjects 
in the new fangled college curicula. 

Is there any relief but the evolution that is slowly 
atrophying all our ills? There might be laws against 
forming new societies, or at least soliciting funds for 
them. This would not necessarily leave new exigencies 
uncared for, but might lead the old societies to do some- 
thing to meet them, and might lead to new differentia- 
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tions and integrations of function that would evolve, in 
each society, greater comprehensiveness and efficiency. 

Or the same results, and new ones, might perhaps be 
better attained by having a commission to pass on the 
founding of societies which intend to seek funds But, as 
in most questions of government control, quis custodiet 
ipsum custodiem. 


Simplified Spelling 


In the ten months ending Sept. 14, 1915, there was an 
increase from 38 to 77 in the number of American uni- 
versities, colleges and normal schools that had adopted 
some simplified spellings for use in official correspondence 
and publications, or permitted the use of simplified spell- 
ings in the written work of their students. 

Most of these institutions were, as to be expected, in the 
region West of the Alleghanies, where people are accus- 
tomed to new things, but some of them were in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the fourteen months ending at the same time, the 
number of the newspapers and periodicals using some of 
the simpler forms recommended by the simplified Spell- 
ing Board increased from 38 to 136, the proportion of 
them in the more conservative portion of the country 
being larger than that of the educational institutions 
already indicated. 

The article on Simplified Spelling in our last number is 
being expanded with special reference to economy in 
commercial correspondence, and will be supplemented by 
a list of some hundreds of words there most frequently 
used, economized in accordance with the principles sug- 
gested in that article. 

Any subscriber caring for a copy of the pamphlet will 
be welcome to it as soon as published, if he will address 
an application to the Review. 





